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PREFACE. 



The purpose of this l>(K>k is to present the thoughts of 
"Mr, BJaliie, iu liis owa wonla, on the leading iMme^ now before 
the American |)eopte. 

For mAterialj and for liclp in getting speech csj etc, I here 
return thanks to ifr. Walker Bhiiiic^ lately third ossiatunt- 
accrotary of state, and to ^tr. Tbouijut 11. Shrnnan, for fourteen 
yeox^ a prirato secretary of Mr. James G. Bkme^ 

GaxoIKIS, U«lBO, JiOr nil, l«H, 
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THE PUBLIC CAREER 



JAMES GILLESPIE BLAINE. 




If the American people are not misjuflged, they are, most 
. of all, interested in the public career of the man who receives 
the nomination for the highest office within their ^ift. They 
may be interested to know what time he arises in the morn- 
ing, how long and in what way he works, how he dresses, and 
many other details of his private life; but they are more 
interested to know whether he has been patriotic in great 
emergencies, slrojig when cournge was needed, full of 
' resources at times when the interests of the people were at 
stake, and alert for the welfare of the nation. 

It is necessary, however, in this instance, to refer to the 
antecedents of the man that we may forn\ a just estimate of 
his power. Without pressing the claim that heredity has 
much to do with a man^s success, we are still confronted 
with the fact that Charles Darwin came from a race of 
naturalists; that behind the military career of Count Von 
Moltke — a most remarkable histoiy — there are three gen- 
erations of soldiers; and in examining the history of the 
Blaine family we find evidences of statesmanship reaching 
back to the days of Washington and the American Rev- 
olution. 
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Colonel Ephraim Blaine was an early settler in Middlesex, 
Pennsylvania, and there had large possessions of land in 
colonial days. He was not only a man of wealth, but a 
patriot as well, and espousing the eause of tlie people in the 
Revolution, was appointed to command a regiment of the 
Pennsylvania line. Iteyond his patriotism he was a broad 
and successful business man, and was soon transferred to 
the department of supplies, brought order out of chaos, and 
by his jiersonal credit was able to advance money at certain 
times for the use of the government. Many a soldier who 
suffered at Valley Forge, or marclied mth the ** barefooted 
boet " from Philadelphia to Trenton, when their footprints 
left marks of blood \x\\o\\ the snow, had ample reason to 
remember tlie relief afforded by the generosity of Colonel 
Ephraim Blaine. Among the most cherished mementoes of 
family hist<»ry are the lettcra of Washington expressing 
thanks for this kindness, and it is still remembered that 
when the whiskey insnn-ection broke out in 1798, General 
Washington, \\\i\\ his secretaries, Hamilton and Knox, 
stopped a few days >vith Colonel Blaine in Middlesex, when 
the old-fashione<l hospitality displayed on the part of the 
host made the event one to bo spoken of with pride by the 
citizens of that section for many years. 

The characteristics of Colonel Blaine reappeared in mem- 
bers of the family, and Mr. James G. Blaine has an inheri- . 
tance, in this respect, of which any man might be proud. If 
the Gillespies were less noted, tliey were still remarkable 
people, intelligent and refined, and when we look back on 
the &mily history we must see that Mr. Blaine has the 
advantage of a good ancestry. 
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Ui9 Public Career. g 

Again, Mr. Blaine was fitted for his public career by early 
and careful training. This is not siiid to disiwirage self-made 
men. The wisdom of Franklin, the foresight, patriotism, and 
great ability of Lincoln, and the eminent service of Eenry 
Wilson, as well as the long lino of men of lesser note, but of 
high talent, prove that some of our most worthy and effi- 
cient men have been self-made. Still, every one of these men 
believed that education was the privilege al)ove all others 
that a man should i>rize, and every one lamented the envi- 
ronment which prevented him fi-om obtiiining a liberal train- 
ing in early years. Mr. Blaine was carefully educated in 
early years, and was gi-adnatod from Wjisliington College at 
the age of seventeen. 

He was a close student of history, csi>eoially of American 
history, and the history of American iH)litics. He studied 
law, and thus gained important knowledge of the province 
and duty of a legislator. He taught in a largo military 
school in Kentucky for two or more years, and gained the 
knowledge of human nature, which can scarcely be obtained 
so well in any other position. 

At the age of twenty-three he came t4» the State of Maine, 
first taking charge of the Kennebec Journal, and then of the 
Portland Advertiser; and sjwnding several yeai-s in the 
editorial chair, he so i>erfected himself in the art of expres- 
sion, that the wholesome in/luence of these years may Ikj 
seen in almost every page of his ** Twenty Yeai-s of Con- 
gress. " 

When we look at his i>ersonal history we shall no longer 
say that Mr. Blaine has gained his popularity by ♦♦brill- 



4 Word$ of Jame$ &. Blaine. 

i«»ey " or -dash." or -personal magnetism, " whatever the 
Ct^xT^LsioTmay mJrn. He has been popular because 
^t„rJXml him with a clear mincl, executive force 
n«ri^rcei.tion, and much firmness; l«c.u.se hard stody 
Tde IdTn mister of our past iK,litical lustory, --^^ -^jfl 
Tdceof the present nco<ls ; because h.s arduous labor as a 
Salist resulted in giving him a literary culture, and 
TPftfttlv strengthened his logical lowers. 
^ M L age'of txventy-six, Mr. IJUine really entered on h.s 
,„tuc car^r. The time was important. The agjtot j o^^ 
Ihe slave question was at its height, and the ^."^^^ «Mhe 
1 enublicanmrty wasat hand. At the convention held m 
iSdelTui Colonel John C. Frdn.ont Mas nominated for 
pSdX^^d those who were his supi^^rters -'tered uPon 
thTr work with much zeal. Mr. IMaine was a ^^^^^f^J^ 
t convention, and on his return to AugusU a^at.fi«^Uon 
meetinc was «dlc<l. Pressed to «i>eak, he at first lefusca, 
buT2r^vanl consented. Standing l>efore the lai^e av^i- 
e"eehe made a poor beginning, but soon cnlorec into the 
^St of the hourVand so clear, forcible, and ^"V^nc.nffjaB 
S. speech that from tlmt hour he wa, cmsulorcd not only an 
^leSr,b«toneof the most effective platform speakers 
in the party. Throughout the campaign he si^ke in many 
IZ «^ h» reputation soon extended beyond his section 
InmS, he was elected to the Ugishiture from Augusta, and 
iJon^ attracted attention by his industry and sound jud^ 
^tHe was reelected four successive /ears, aiul was 
X^„ Speaker of the House for 1861 and 1862. Dunng h» 
^rm .. n«dcer he gave evidence of the pwers winch were 
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soon to be displuyed in a larger fleldf and so well Avas his 
work done* that in the autumn of 18G2 he was elected to 
Congress. The time was a very important one. The policy 
of tlio President and of Congress had l>een to suppress 
the Rebellion without emancipation. Conciliatory measures 
were proposed, and it was fondly hoi)cd that wc should "have 
the Constitution without change, and tlie Union as it Wiis.** 
But tlie conviction deei>ened with tlie passing months that 
we must strike at tlie chief support of the Rebellion before 
it could be suppressed. Mr. Lincoln had been careful and 
conservative. He liad rejected propositions to arm tlie 
negroes. He had disallowed the order of General Fr(;mont 
declaring the negroes free within the linnts of his connnand. 
Still, at this time he felt the probability of emancipation, a 
probability which engaged and disturbed the minds of the 
people ; and to a friend who wrote him 8tix)ngly against such 
a movement, replied: "You must not exi>cct mo to give up 
this government without playing my last card." The parties 
throughout the North had risen to the most decided antag- 
onism, and so high did feeling run, and so strong was the 
conservative spirit, that Republican defeat wais threatened 
in many States. At such a time IVIr. Blaine entered Con- 
gross, and so pronounced was his support of the Union, so 
eagerly did he labor for the welfare of the army, and so, 
patriotic was every movement, that he soon attracted much 
attention. 

As a committeeman he distinguished himself by the ease 
and rapidity with which he did his work. Ho seemed to 
catch at a glance the Hignificance of a projKisitiou, and his 
decision was b«>tU easy jvnd i-apid. 
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As a speaker and debater he has few equals. The pages 
of the Congressional Record bear witness to this, and ho 
who doubts has only to examine. When he rose in his place, 
it \«*a8 always for a purpose. He was armed with the testi- 
mony needed, and he pressed liis argument as steaidily in the 
lace of opponents, as he would have done in a company of 
friends. WHio does not remember the Amnesty Speed i, 
when the proix>sition to remove |K>litical disabilities from 
leading Soutliemers was proposed and advocated? The 
speech was very jilain. In the face of men who had been in 
anns and.o^ien rebellion against tlie government he reread 
the iKige of histor}% He went on in plain language to draw 
comjmrisons and denounce their course. He wais interrupted 
by Mr. Hill, of Georgiji, and by Mr. Cox, of New York. Men 
scarcely refrained from a2>plying insulting language, but still 
he went on. To each man he read from his own acts and 
speeches, gaining a step in his argument with each move- 
ssrnt, until the feeling became actually painful, and the oppo- 
riUon, bafllcd, undertook to take up the remainder of his 
liour by raising parliamentary questions. 

Even more dramatic was his defence on an occasion 
described by Mr. Ilamsdoll, a well-known journalist, who 
says: ^His management of his own case when the Mulligan 
Letters came out was worthy of any general who ever set a 
squadron in the field. For nearly fifteen years I have looked 
down from the galleries of the House and Senate, and I 
never saw, and never expect to see, and never read of a 
scene where the grandeur of human effort was better illus- 
trated than when tliis great orator rushed down the aisle. 
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and, in the very face of Proctor Knott, charged Jiim will, 
suppressing a telegram favorable to Blaine Tfn Jl"^ T 

h ti tr ' --- wave<l their handkerchiefs a^^v^t 
-to hystencs, and the whole floor w.« Httlo less thira 

As Speaker of the House Mr. Blaine gained a wide re,m 

Knowledge of the rules and i)rcce«lcnt8 of that bo<lv a kp,.., 
oWi^atton ana u power of .,„ick decUion, >.eret?„; of . 
characten«t.c« that gave his work efficiency. Add t! t s 
a elear yo.ce and impressive manner, and you have the^ nmn 
whose dec.su.ns, when api.ealed fron., were JL^Z^ 
tamed, and sustained often by the »,e„ who were J, „fo.t 
bitter opponents. "*^^ 

ur^nSlfZ^V"""^^ ""•''' """«« •■" ^««2,and served 

^ Ir to fin \l ' ""' *^''"'"*"' *" *'" ^*'""'«' ^y «-eruor 
Oonnor, to fill the vacancy caused by the resiVn-.tin,. .e 

Senator Morrill. Ilesc-ved three full tonus as S^'kerud 

was elected.n every <^ without opiv>sitio„ ,n hi^^y 

He was elected to the Senate in 1877 for the full term of 

«xyearB,butresig„ed h. March, 1881, to become seereto^ 

of state, holdmg that office until Deccn.ber 19, 1881 wheT 

he resigned. Since that time Mr. niaine luis been in i rim" 

life, and has devoted his simre hours to the prcpam ion «? 

us "Twenty Yeai, of Congress," whid. h.ni ^c^t ",;' 

l>cavod. This IS not the time or place to undertake an 

estimate o that work A public man can scarcely t,^ f^^ 

justice at the hands of critics. They know his oiJnioi^ Ws 
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various battles, and any ^^culiar tendencies that have sliown 
themselves in his life. And they are all ready and waiting 
to have their fling at these. His book cannot be put up, as 
jou would hang a jiicture before you, and judged on its 
merits. So, some will praise and some will condemn, but few 
will take the trouble to ^>ass an unbiased literary judgment. 
But tlie sifting hand of time will change all tliis, and the day 
will come when ** Twenty Yeara of Congress " will command 
a very wide respect, both for the historical value of its 
{Ages, and for the excellent style in which it is written. 
Mr. Blaine is fifty-four years of age, and long ago married 
liis excellent wife. He has six children. The eldest daugh- 
ter was recently married to Colonel Coppinger, of the army. 
The eldest son. Walker Blaine, is a lawyer, and served as 
third assistant-secretary of state under the Garfield adminis- 
tration. He has also given much time to the study of poli- 
tics, of which he has a wide and varied knowledge. The 
second son, Emmons Blaine, now holds an important position 
in the management of a Western railroad. The other mem- 
bers of the family reside at home, and indeed the home is so 
attractive that all return when a favorable opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

If one further word is needed, let me add that the pastors 
of the church in which Mr. Bhiine has worshiped for many 
years have spoken in the higliest terms of him, and that he 
occupies a position which is flattering to any man, because 
he is held in the highest regard by his immediate neighbors, 
who have lived by his side for many years. 
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NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY. 

Tho pooplo of tho Unlto«l StaUw In tliolr orffaiiUuil cn)»ncliy oimiUiuto a nalloii, and 
noi A iiioro confotlernry of States. Tho iiulloiitU gurcniiiiciit U Kuprviiio wlUiln ilio 
9|»li«ro of Itn imlloiuil flutjr. but tin) StAtcs Iiavo roNorvcil riKlit* whlrli sImiuIiI Ik) fnlUi- 
fuilf lUAlniAlnod ; om-Ji shouUl be gunnktl wiUi xonloud cnra m ihnt Iho liArmouy of our 
system of goTcnimcut umy bo prcsen-od and the Union be kept invioUto. — i;<7#iiM/CttN 

NATIONAL AND STAITC SOV^UEIGNTY. 
[Sdeeliotufrom a tftecch HeUverrd in (he SenaU t^ the UuUcil States, Mhg JO, 1874.] 

Mr. President: Whether tlic lionorable Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Eaton] or myself sliould the more cor- 
rectly remember a quotation from jMr. Webster's siwechcs is 
a matter of very small personal consequence, and of no 
public importance whatever. It is not, therefore, with any 
intention of vindicating a better memory or a more nccurate 
quotation that I refer to this subject; but it is because there 
has been a labored and persistent attempt, in which I am 
sorry the Senator from Connecticut has taken part, 

TO MISttEPRBSBNT Mil. WEasTEU, 

and declare that near the close of his life aiid at the 
end of his political career he changed his views, and that 
he had somewhere to some public assemblage practically 
retracted the great arguments he had made against the 
State-rights heresies and in behalf of the Constitution and 
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the Union. The honorable Senator from Connecticut on 
the occadon to which he lias himself made reference spoke 
tbns- -I said that Mr. Webster called this 'a confederacy 
of States; I Bay he called it not only a confederacy of 
States, but a confederation of Stjites." 

Further down, during a little colloquy between the Sena- 
tor and myself; he said: -When he reads a few words from 
a certain speech of Mr. Webster, d<>es the honorable Senator 
from Maine undertake to assert on this floor that Mr. Web- 
ster did not again and agjiin call this gotcnunent not only a 
confederation of States but a comi>act between States? 1 

«iy he did." 

FurUier on the Senator said: -^Vhcn the proper tmie 
arrives— I have not the library of Mr. Webster m my 
pocket, 1 do not carr)- it an>und with me [laughter] - when 
the proper time arrives I will show that 

MR. WEBSTKR CALLEH THIS A COXKBOERACY 

and the Constitution a comiwict." 

The honorable Senator came into the Senate on Friday 
last and very fully and magnanimously admitted that he had 
uot been able to find, anywhere in Mr. Webster's speeches, 
that he had called this goveniment a *'confedemcy of 
SUtes,'' but he was ver}' sure he had called it a compact and 
-a compact between the States." Let me read what the 
honorable Senator said: -In 1851, in his celebrated Capon 
Springs speech, the language of Mr. Webster admits of no 
dUpute. Whatever he may have said on other occasions, 
whatever he said in hU great discussion on the floor of the 
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Senate with Mr. Hayne or with Mr. Calhoun, on the occasion 
of this s[)eech, in the most unqualified manner he asserted 
the fiict for which I contend, that the Constitution is a com- 
pact between parties comi)etent to enter into a compact, to 
wit, the States.** 

The lionorable Senator held in liis hand at that time a very 
mischievous book, and I may say he derived his facts, if not 
his inspiration, from that book, which I have now before me. 
It is a book written by a gentleman of great influence in the 
Southern country, of acknowledged ability, of long and emi- 
nent service in the public councils, — Mr. Alexander H. 
StepheJis, of Georgia. It is, as I have said, a mischievous 
book. It is misehievous in its title, it is mischievous in its 
l)reface, it is mischievous in every word from the o^^ening to 
the closing chapter ; and it is mischievous because, although 
a sincere man himself, I believe it is an elaborate tissue of 
absolute misrepresentations, and misrepresentutious from a 
sincere man are much more mischievous than misrepresenta- 
tions from one who designs to misrepresent. 

In this book, which the honorable Senator from Connecti- 
cut then held in his hand, Mr. Stephens takes the ground 

THAT MR. WEBSTER HAD RECANTED 

and changed his views in regard to the nature of our gov- 
ernment. On the four hundred and third page of the first 
volume he says: *^ But besides all this, as a further proof of 
Mr. Webster*s change of views as to the Constitution being 
a com^mct between the States, I cite you to a later s[)eech 
made by him at Cai)on Springs, in Virginia, on the twenty- 
eighth of June, 1851.'' 
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And he quotes then what the Senator from Connecticut 
quoted. Hien Mr. Stephens says: *^In this s^^eech Mr. 
Webster distinctly held that the Union was* a union of 
States. Tliat the Union was founded U|H>n coniimct.'* 

Further on Mr. Stephens wiys : •* I did nut agree with him 
[Mr. Welister] in his exposition of the Constitution in 18S8, 
but I did fully and oonlially ngrce with liim in his ex^xisition 
in 1889 and 1861. Accoixling to that, tlie Constitution was 
mnd is a comiiact between the Stsites.'' 

And in 

THIS lN<iKKKK:8 ATTK>ll»T TO .H78T1KY Tlfk 8KCI':SSION 

that took place in 18C1, handing it down to ]K>sterity in a las- 
toiy entitled **The War Between the SUites," instctod of a 
rebellion against the government, ^Ir. Stepliens endeavors to 
enlist Mr. Webster as one of the witnesses thait justified tliat 
line of proceeding. 

Mr. President, mere definition is not a matter on which 
time can be profitably s^tent, much less on the rlietorical use 
of a word. When a man sjieaks of a ** conqmct " rlictoricidly, 
when he speaks of a ** continental empire** rlietoric^dly, or 
when he s^ieaks of an ** im2>erial republic *' rlietorically, or 
when, like the Senator ft^m Connecticut, he speaks of a 
** representative republic of sovereign States," I do not 
expect to hold him very closely to tlie line of the defniition ; 
and if it were a mere matter of words as to iiow this man or 
that num happene<l in a piece of public declamation to defuie 
the nature of the government, it would not be worth while 
here to spend the time of the Senate upon it* But the hon- 
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orable Senator fi'om Connecticut knows, and all with whom 
lie if associated in the ]K)litical revolution now attempted in 
this country know, that \\\yo\\ the line of division involved in 
these words is wage<l the contest between the two great |jar- 
ties that ai*e contending for nuistery in this country; that 
here is involved the true construction under which this gov- 
ernment is to be atlininistercd — 



WUETUKa Tlie GOVKRNMRNT OF TUK UNITED STATES SUALL UAVB 
TUK roWKU TO UPHOLD rrsELK, 

or whether it shall lie the mere creature of (he States, living 
and breathing and moving at their will and ]ileiUiure. On 
that lino the two parties in this country divide ; and I have 
never known a more extraordhiary attempt— I will not say 
disingenuous, for that would imply motive — I have never 
known a more extraordinary attempt to twist or turn or con- 
found distinctions than the atlemi)t to make Mr. Webster*s 
speech at Ca|)on Springs the basis on which this revelation 
of his ch.inge of view should be established. Both Mr. 
Stephens in his history and the honorable Senator from Con- 
necticut in his S2)eech quoted from a [ximphlet copy of Mr. 
Webster*s Capon Springs address. I thought I discovered 
when the honorable Senator was speaking, that he was not 
specially familiar with the writings of Mr. Webster ; I \\o\Hi 
he will not think me scant in courtesy if I ssiy that I have 
discovered still less familiarity now, because he need not 
have gone to Mr. Stei)heiis*s histoiy to get these extracts, nor 
need he have refen*ed to lost pamphlets, containing the 
whole si)eech, for here in the 
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AUTHENTIC LIFE OF >ni. WEBSTER, 

the biography to which Mr. Webster'B friends ai-e willing to 
tnwt his fame, ]iis life by George T. Curtis, tlie speech is 
giren in fulL And just after that si)eech was delivered tliis 
same delusion whicli the Senator from Connecticut indicates 
went all over tlie Soutli. It was everywhere Iieralded in the 
South that Mr. Webster had defined tlie Union as **a com- 
pact,** and here is what liis eminent biographer says in 
regard to tlie re^iort : — 

•* What Jlr. Webster had said at Cajwn Springs, in speak- 
ing of one of the conii>aet8 or compromises between the 
Northern and Southern sections of the Union, on which the 
Constitution was founded, was at once misrepresented, 
especially in North Carolina" (there was an imiwrtant 
election pendhig in that State at the time, I believe), " as 
m confirmation by him of the doctrine that the Constitution 
itself is a comimct l)etwecn sovereign States, and as drawing 
aficr it, as a resulting right, the right of State secession from 
the Union. A citizen of North Carolina accordingly wrote 
to Mr. Webster on this subject, and received from him the 
following answer, which was immediately made public.*' 

I will not read tlie whole of it, but Mr. Webster says, 
qpeaking of the government : ** It is 

XOTA LIMITKII CONFEDKU.VTION, BUT A UOVEKNMKNT; 

and it proceeds upon the idea that it is to be perpetual, 
like other forms of government, subject only to be dissolved 
by revolutiou. . . . WJiat I said at Cajxiu Springs was an 
aigoment addressed to the North and intended to convince 
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the North that if, by its superiority of numbers, it should 
defeiit the oi>eration of a plain, undoubted, and undeniable 
injunction of the Constitution, inten<led for the efli)cci.il 
protection of tlie South, such a proceeding must necessarily 
end in the breaking up of the government; tliat is to say, 
in a revolution." 

Here is what Mr. Webster, in the speech itself, said in re- 
viewing the condition of public sentiment then threatening, 
as it afterward broke out in revolution ; and here is what 
Mr. Stephens is careful not tr> quote, and what, therefore, my 
honorable friend in his speech could not have been expected 
to quote. Mr. Webster, in referring to the disunion move- 
ment found in the South, the State-rights movement then 
running all over the South, Siiid: — 

" I make no argument against resolutions, conventions, 
secession s[>eeclies, or proclamations. I^t these things go 
on. The whole matter, it is to be hoiMjd, will blow over, and 
men will return to a sounder mode of thinking. But one 
tkinff*^ (and this is put in italics here as it was in the 
National Intelligencer, which was Mr. Webster's immediate 
organ in those days), *' But one thiuji^ ffcntlemen^ he atsuurcd 
oj\ the Jirift step taken in the proyramme of Bccessiofi^ irhirh 
shall be an actual infringement of tltc Conntitution or the laws^ 
will he promptlt/ met [Great a[>plause.] And I would not 
remain an hour in any administration that should not im- 
mediately meet any such violation of the (Constitution and 
the law effectually and at once. [Prolonged applause.] '' 
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MR. 8TEPIIRX8 tHyKS NOT QITOTK THAT. 

But, Mr. President^ how absunl, liow nnjiist) is the idea of 
going around and catcliing up a chance Ki»cecli at a watering- 
place in order to convince a certniu section of tliis country 
which drifted into war in Bupjwrt of a batl theory, and Avhich 
is drifting back into that theory as fast as it csin I IIow ab- 
surd^ how unjust^ is the idea of picking up a chance s[>eech 
delivered in answer to a serenade as the conchisive constitu- 
tional opinions of Mr. Wclnjter, when Mr. Webster himself 
had left in the veiy hist year of liis life, and after that si>eech 
was delivered, six volumes of his works, on which he desired 
to go down to i>ostei-ity, on which ho rested his fame, and on 
which he inscribed formal introductions ; from which I quote 
llie following: ^^The luinciples and opinions expressed in 
these productions are such as I believe to lie essential to the 
preservation of the Union, the maintenance of the Constitu- 
tion, and the «idvancement of the country to still higher 
stages of prosperity and renown. These objects have con- 
stituted my 2»oIar star during the whole of my i>olitic«'il life« 
wliich has now extended through more than h«ilf the 2»erio(l 
of the cxisteuce of the government/' 

On these s^ieeches, delivered by Mr. Webster in the Senate 
and in the House and on gi*eat public occasions, revised. by 
himself, published luuler his auspices, he committed himself 
to liistor}*; and from these neither Mr. Stephens in his mis- 
diievous liistory nor the honorable Senator from Connecticut 
affects to quote anything at all. You can hardly oi>en a sol- 
itazy page in the whole six volumes that does not contain 
a startiing refutatiou of all the theories that they now pre- 
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tend Mr. Webster had admitted in the closing days of his 
life. Let mo pick out one instance at mndom. 

In some very brief remarks that I made the other after- 
noon when the bill was about to be voted \\\iO\\ wldch the 
President vetoed. 



I STATKI) THAT THK OKMOCKATIC PARTY OK TO-DAY 

as represented in this chamber were the followers of 
the State-rights school of Democracy represented by Mr. 
Calhoiui and Mr. Hrcckinridgc. I believe I was correct in 
stating that; I believe I was quite within the facts. I read 
now from ]Mr. Calhoun's own dcHnition in liis celebrated dis- 
cussion with Mr. Webster, and I think the resolution exactly 
fits and fills the i<lea of the Senator from Comu^clicut as to 
tlie true theory of this government, if I understood him 
aright. Mr. Calhoun submitted the fallowing: ^^ Ilesolved^ 
That the iieople of tl»e several States comjjosing these United 
States are unite<l as [)iirties to a constitutional conqiact, to 
which the i>eople of each State acce<led ais a seimnito sov- 
ereign conununity, each binding itself by its own particular 
ratification ; and that the Union, (»f which the ssiid com- 
pact is the bond, is a Union between the States ratifying the 
same/' 

That is the Democratic theory to-day. I doubt if there 
is a Senator on the other side of the cliamber who will con- 
trovert these words of Mr. Calhoun ; the Senator from Con- 
necticut asserts the same doctrine in. tei-ms. Mr. Calhoun 
then goes on in a hmg series of resolutions controverting the 
idea that we constitute a nation. In answer, Mr. Webster, 
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after an elaborate speech, sums up and says : *^ And now, sir, 
against all these Iheoiies and opinions, I ni<iintain — 1. Thai 
tlie Couslitutidn of the United States is not a league, eon- 
fcderacy, or conqKict between the people of the several Stiites 
iu their sovereign capacities, but a government proper, 
founded on the adoption of the i>eoi>le, and creating dii*eet 
relaUous between itself and individuals/' 

Tll>: COX«TITUTIOX AM) THK KTATKS. 

I know you will not get tired hearing Air. Webster. I 
am making a very goml Rjwech out of his works, far better 
than anything I could ssiy myself. The honorable Seinitor. 
dwelt at length, and dwelt with that modest form of aflirmu- 
tion which sometimes distinguishes liis utterances, ui>on the 
idea tliat no man could deny that it was the States that 
furme^l tlie Constitution, and he quoted iva conclusive on that 
I>oint the provision timt it should go into eiTect upon the 
ratification of nine States. Mr. Webster in his second si>eech 
on Footers res«dution, s|>oke thus: ^^Sir, the 02)iniou which 
the liononiblo gentleman [Mr. Calhoun] maintains is a 
notion foundetl in a total misiipprehension, in my judgment, 
of the origin of this government, and of the foundation on 
wliick it stands. I hold it tt) be a i>«>iiular government, 
erected by the peojile ; those who administer it, res[>on8ible 
Xo tlie i)eople; and itself capable of being amended and 
modiiied, just as the peojde may choose it should be. It is 
as popular, just as truly emanating from the ^)eople, as the 
State governments. It is created for one purpose ; the State 
goTomnients for another. It has its own powers ; they have 
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theirs.*' And then Mr. Webster adds: "Wo are here to 
iwlminister a Constitution emanating immediately fimn the 
people, and trusted by them to our aibninistnition. It is not 
the creature of the State governments. It is of no moment 
to the ai-gument, that certain acts of the State Ixjgislatures 
are necessary to fill our seats in this body. Tliat is not one 
of tlieir original State powers, a part of the sovercigr.ty of 
the State. It is a duty which the jKjople by the Constitution 
itself have imi>osed on the State Legislatures; and which 
they might have left to bo performed elsewhere, if they had 
seen fit." He says in another speech: "So much, sir, for 
the ai-gumcnt, even if the premises of the gentleman were 
granted or could bo proved. IJut, sir, the gentleman has 
failed to mahiUin his leading iin»pi)sition. He has not 
shown, it cannot be shown, that the Constituticm is 'a com- 
pact between State governments/ The Constitution itself, 
in its very front, refutes that idea. It declares that it is 
ordained and established by the i>eople of the United States." ' 
And yet Mr. Stephens solemnly represents and asserts that 
^Iv. Webster recanted that opinion. "The Constitution 
itself, in its very front, refutes that idea. It declares that it 
is ordained and established by the i>eoplo of the United 
States. So fair from saiying that it is established by the gov- 
ernments of the sevenil States, it does not even say that it 
is established by the pc«)ple of the several States; but it 
pronounces that it is established by the people of the 
United States in the aggiegate. The gentleman says it 
must mean no more than the people of the seveml States. 
Doubtless the people of the several States, taken collectively, 
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constitute llio poojile of the Uiiiteil Stfttcn; but it \% in thin 
ilicir oollcdivc c«iian«\% it ih ah all Iho i>coplo of (lio TTnitoil 
States tlml tlicy eshiMinli Uio Constitution. Si> tlioy doolajo, 
and wonU cannot be ijlainci- than the woixls used. When 
tlie gentleman says the Conslitution in a conipjujt between 
the States lie nnos languaige exactly applicable to tbo old con- 
feleralion. He speaks as if he were in Ouigress before 
17K9. lie descrilics fully that old stale of things then exist- 
ing. Tlie confederation was in strictness a conijiact; the 
Statc-8, as States, wei-e imrties to it. We had no other gen- 
eral government/' 

Mil. STEPUKNS AXMWKRED. 

The other allegation of llr. Stephens was that Mr. Web- 
ster, in 1838, five years after liis speeches of 1833, Iiad 
refused to vote against certain resolutions of Jlr. Calhoun, 
and tliat this refusal was a verj- pregnant suggestion that hj 
had then changed his mind. He makes a veiy s<»lemn 
pracntation of the tact that in a series of five res(»lntion« 
which Mr. Calhoun intro<luced in 1838, involving all the 
heretical doctrines of tlie State-rights, pro^laveiy democracy. 
Mr. Welistcr had not voted. Ife does not wiy that l\v. 
Webster voted for them, but that he had nc»t voted against 
tlicra. Those resolutions of Jlr. Calhoun were introduce<l 
m December, 1837. They went on, as such resolutions will, 
being a football for i)olitical debate, for some months. On 
the 22d of March, 1838, after they had been iKisscd uiK)n bv 
the Senate, Mr. Webster referred to them as follows, in 
regard to the slaven- question: '*Sir, this is a verj- grave 
matter; it is a subject vcr)- exciting and inflammable. I 
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take, of course, all the responsibility belonging to my opin- 
ions ; but I desire those opinions t^) bo undorstoodt and fairly 
stated. If I am to be regarded as an enemy to the South 
bocause I oould not support the gentleman's resolutions, be 
it so. I cannot purchase favors from any quarter by the 
sacrifice, of clear and conscientious convictions. The prin- 
ci|»al resolution declared that Congress had plighted its faith 
n(»t to interfere either with slavery or the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia. Now, sir, that is quite a new idea. 
I never heard it advanced until this session.'* Mr. Webster 
then proceeds to argue still further : ** On such a question, sir, 
when I am asked what the Constitution is, or whether any 
power granted by it has been compromised away, or, indeed, 
could be compromised away, I must express my honest 
opinion, and always shall express it, if I say auytliing, not- 
witlistanding it may not meet concurrence either in the 
South, or the North, or the East, or the West. I cannot 
express by my vote what I do not believe. The gentleman 
has chosen to bring that subject into this debate, with which 
it lias no concern, but he may make the most of it, if he 
thinks he can province unfavorable impressions against me 
at the South for my negative to his fifth resolution. As to 
the rest of them, they were commonplaces generally or 
abstractions, in regard to which one may well feel himself 
not called on to vote at all.'' 

And with that record right before him Mr. Stephens writes 
that Mr. Webster's ominous refusal to vote on the resolutions 
indicated a change of mind, when here was his defiant review 
of the whole subject of Mr. Calhoun's heresies. And then 
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Mr. Webster proccmled with somo remarks which I am dis- 
posed to think might now be addressed to the other side of 
tlie chamber, mutaiU Mutandis^ and we should hardly 
realize that forty yeiirs had gone by. I^ct me reaul a single 
jiaragraj'h — I Avish it were original with me, luldressed as 
Mr. Webster then addressed it — to the opiM>site side of the 
chamber : — 

** Tlie hononiblo member from Carolina himself habitually 
indulges in charges of usurpation and oppression against the 
giiveniment of his cimntry. lie daily announces its import 
tant mciisures, in the language in which our revolutionary 
iatlicrs spoke of the oppressions of the mother country. 
Xot merely against executive usuiimtion, cither real or 
supposed, does he utter these sentiments, but against laws of 
Congress, laws {lassed by lai-ge majorities, laws Kunctioned 
for a course of years by the i>eople. These laws he proclaims^ 
CTciy hour, to be but a series of acts o( oppression. He 
upeaks of them as if it were an admitted fact that such is 
their true character. This is the language he utters, these 
are the sentiments he ex2>rcsses, to the rising generation 
mroujid him. Are thoy sentiments and language which are 
likely to inspire our children with the love of luiion, to 
eulaige their j^triotism, or to teach them, and to make them 
feel that their destiny has made them common citizens of 
one grand and glorious Uepublic? A princii)«'d object in his 
late political movements, the gentleman himself tells us, was 
to unite the entire South ; and against whom or what does he 
wish to unite the entire South? Is not this the very essence 
of local feeling and local regard? Is it not the acknowledg- 
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ment of a wish and object to create political strength by 
uniting political opinions geographically ? • • • Finally, the 
honorable member declares that he shall now march off under 
the banner of Sfeite-rights. March off from whom ? March off 
from what? We have been contending for great principles. 
We have been struggling to maintain the liberty and to 
restore the prosiHjrity of our country. Wo have made these 
struggles here, in the national councils, with the old flag — 
the true American flag, the eagle and the stars and stri|»es — 
waving over the chamber in which we sit. He now tells us, 
however, that ho marches off under the State-rigiits banner. 
Let him go. I remain. I am where Ihave ever been, and 
ever mean to be." 

SOUTHERN SKXATORS AND 8TATR 80VEUEIGXTV. 

The honorable Senator from Georgia the other day 
made a speech that was somewhat remarkable. Among 
other things, he depicted the overwhelming grief he had at 
the secession of the Southern States; and when he was 
called u^ion by the indci>endent voters of the county of 
Troup to re])resent them in the secession convention he 
wrote this letter to them as he says : ** 1 will consent to the 
dissolution of the Union as I would consent to the death of 
my father, never from choice, only from necessity, and then 
in sorrow and sadness of heart." 

Well, he was elected on that 2>latfonn, and he went to the 
convention, and the convention, as we all know, passed the 
ordinance of secession. And in the evening of January 19, 
1861, he writes to a friend a letter which he quotes himself: 
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•* Ikar Sir : The deed is done. Georgia this day left tlie 
Union. Cannon have l>ecn firing and IkjUs tolling. At this 
moment jjcople are filling tlie streets shonting vociferously, 
A large t4>rclilight jn-oecssion is moving from honso to honse 
and calling out si>eakcr8. The resolution declaratory passed 
on 3-cstcnlay, . and siuiilar scenes were enacted hist night. 
The crowd called loudly for me, but my room was dark, my 
heart was sad, and my tongue was silent. Whoever may be 
in fault is not now the question. Whether by the North or 
by the South or by l)oth, the fact remains : the Union has 
fallen. The most favored sons of freedom have ^vritten 
a jiage in history which despots will read to listening subjects 
for centuries to come to prove tliat the iie(»ple are not 
capable of self-govenmient. How can I think thus and feel 
otiicrwise than badly ? " 

Here is the "onlinancc to dissolve the Union between 
tlie State of Georgia and other St^xtes united \nt\\ her 
under a comiwict of government entitled the Constitution of 
the United States." This is the original journal of the 
Georgia convention ; it is a rare book. The literature of 
thtit section from some cause is veiy hard to procure. 
•*Wc the people of the State of Georgia, in convention 
assembled, do declare and ordain, and it is hereby declared 
and onbu'ned, Tliat the ordinance adopted by the i>eoplo 
of the State of Georgia in convention on the second day 
of January, in the year of our I»rd 1788, whereby the 
Constitution of the United States of America was assented 
to, ratified, and adopted ; and also all acts and parts of acts 
bj the General Assembly of this State, ratifying and adopt- 
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ing amendments of the siiid Constitution, are hereby 
repealed, rescinded, and abrogated. We do further declare 
and ordain. That the union now subsisting betAveen the State 
of Geoi-gia and other States, under the name of * United 
States of Americsi,' is hereby dissolved, and that the State 
of Georgia is in the full possession and exercise of all those 
rights of sovereignty which belong and ai)|)ertiun to a free 
and hidependent State." 

Tliat was the ordinance which the Senator from Georgia 

o 

sjiid to the jieople of Ti-oup he would consent to, as he would 
to the death of his father, and the ordinance which the 
evening after it was passed so filled his heart with sadness 
that he put out the lights in his room and would not make 
a si)eech to a crowd outside serenading him. I have read 
the yeas and nays on that and what is my unbounded 
surprise to find that the Senator from Georgia himself voted 
for the ordinamce. Here ho is, **IIill, of Troup." I believe 
I am right in saying that ho is the man. There were two or 
three Hills, all voting for it, but "Hill, uf Trouj)," voted for 
it, and ho cainiot say in defence of that vote, that he did it 
because there was one of those tempestuous and tumultuous 
rushes of public opinion which bear everything before it, and 
which no man could resist. We know what that is. It 
sometimes assumes such positive and portentous fi»rce as to 
have mobliko vi4>lcncc. That was not so in this convention. 
On the call of the yeas and nays, there were 208 in favor of 
the ordinance of secession and 89 against it^ and in the 89 were 
Alexander H. Stephens and Ilei-schcl V. Johnson, who had 
that very year run for Vice-President on the Douglas ticket. 
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Th6 Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hill], who would consent to 
it, ju8t as lie would to the death of his father, made up his 
misHl that if two hundred and eight men wanted to murder 
the old man he would join with them, [Great laughter and 
apidause.] Kather than be in a minority he would join the 
munlerons crowd panghtcr] and be a parricide. 

Nobody would i^ossibly infer from the 8i>eech the honor- 
able Senator made the other day, that ho had voted for the 
ordinance; and I do not my this with any feeling, because 
I liuve iKtnc. It is now indeed a most extraonlinary thing 
to find a gentleman fn>m the South who was orignally for 
seccKsion. I do not know who was. I see very pleasant 
aiul ciimplimentary bit»graphies of the various Senators on 
tint side, and they were all dniggcd into secession. 

TUK l»K>HiCRATIC PAUTY AXI> THK WAR. 

I was referring to the fact that the honorable Senator 
fn»m Georgia — at the time he rested his eye directly 
OH the Senator from Connecticut, whose pleasant face 
I Itivc t*i liHik into — gsive us the assurance on this side, 
tbsit we were tremendously mistaken in Hupi>osing the 
Itcpublicans had done anytliing toward saving the Union; 
it was the Democrats that had saved it, the Northern Demo- 
crats. Well, 1 siiid, if that be so, Mr. Lincoln was the 
victim of a prodigious delusion. Mr. I^incoln did not think 
so. It Imppened under the authority of a military officer 
who now graces this body with his presence, the Senator 
from Rliode Island [Mr. Burnside], that Mr. ValUndigham 
was arrested. His release was sought by a committee of a 
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great convention of the Democrats of Ohio. Tliey had a 
very notable interview, an4l a very notable correspondence 
witli Mr. Lincoln, and I In^g after the la|)sc of fifteen or 
sixteen years to refer to that corrcsiK^ndenec. I will read an 
extract, the moral of wliicli will explain itself: "At the 
same time'' (says Mr. Lincoln) "your nominee for 
governor, in whose behalf you ap|>oal, is known to you and 
to the world to declare against llie use of an army to 
suppress the rebellion. Your own attitude, therefore, en- 
courages desertion, resistance to the draft, and the like, 
becsiuse it teaches those who incline t(» desert and to escape 
the draft, to believe it is your purpose to protect tliem, and 
to ho[K5 that you will become strong enough to do so. After 
a short personsil intercourse with you, gentlemen of the 
connnittee, I cannot say I think yoit desire this eflect to 
follow your attitude ; but I assure you tliat both friends and 
enemies of the Union look upon it in lliis liglit." 

Mr. Lincoln distinctly un(lei*stoo(l liow the South regarded 
it. "Botli friends and enemies of the Union look upon it 
in this light. It is a substantial ]M>|>e, and by conscMpiencc 
a real strength to the enemy. It is a false hope, ami one 
which you would willingly 4lis|>el. I will make tlie way 
exceedingly easy. I scnil you duplicates of this letter, in 
<»rdcr that you, or a majority, nwiy, if ytui cImhiso, indoi'se 
your names upon one of them, auid return it thus indorsed to 
me, with the understanding that those signing are thereby 
conunitted to the following proimsitions, and to nothing 
else." 

Now, mark you, ho was addressing a committee that 
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represcntc<1 tlic Deinocnitic [mrtjr of Oliio, Bi^caking for the 
whole party. Mr. Lincoln sjiyu, I wanit you to coinniit 
roiirwlf jnst to thi«, gentlemen^ iiotliing clsi*: **!• That . ^ 

tlierc 18 now a rclicllion in tlie United States, the object an<l 
tcnclency of wliich is to destroy the National Union ; and 
tliat, in y«»nr opinion, an anny and navy are constitutional 
means for suppressing that rehcllion; 2. That no one will 
do anything which, in his own judgnient, will tend to 
hinder the increase or favor the decrease c»r lessen the efll- 
ciency of the army and navy, while engngod in the effort to 
suppress that i-ebellion ; and 8. That each of you will, in 
liis sphere, do all he can to have the (tflicei's, sohliers, and 
seamen of the army and navy, while engjiged in the effort 
to su2>press the rebellicm, paid, fed, clad, and otherwise well 
pro>-ide<l for and supiM»rted. An<l with the further under^ 
standing that, ujhmi receiving the letter and names thus 
indorsed, I Avill cause them to he published, which publica- 
tion shall Ih% within itself, a revocation of the order in 
relation to Jfr, Vallan<liglmm." 

And this jMirty, this Northern Denmcrjitic i»arty that 
fought out the reI>ellion and restored the U'nion, would not ^ 

put their names to these propositions. These reprcsentii- 
tives of a State conventiiui that si>oke for the entire i>arty 
would Mi\t acknowle<lge that there was a rebellitni, would 
not acknowledge that an anny and navy could be used to 
ftujipress it, would not acknowledge that they would do 
anything whatever to aid in paying or feeding or clothing 
or 8apix>rting that army. So iVIr. Lincoln gave them in 
another letter on the same subject, a letter addi^essed to 



Mr. Coming, of New York, a little advice, applicable to both 
— iulvice which I think will live for its patriotism and 
eloquence almost as long as his Gcttysbui-g speech. lie 
wrote to Mr. Corning: "Long exi>crience has shown 
that armies cannot l>e maintained indcss deserticm shall be 
punished by the severe penalty of death. The case requires, 
and the law and Constitufuui sanction, this punishment. 
Must I shoot a simple-minded soldier-bt»y who deserts, while 
I must not t(»ueh a hair of a wil}- agitator who induces him 
to desert? This is none the less injurious when elTected by 
getting a father, or bn)thcr, or friend, into a public meeting, 
and there wcu'king upon his feelings until la; is persuaded to 
write the soldier-boy that he is fighting in a bad cause, for a 
wicked administraticui of a contemptible government, too 
weak to arrest and punish him if he shall desert. I think 
that, in such a Ciise, to silent the agitator and t4) save the boy 
is n4)t only constitutional, but withal a great mercy.** 

That is what he di«l. He sent a good many of the Detno- 
cnitic agitiitors to Fort i^afayette and saved the boys. 

scn(M>LiiooKs wrru rAitrv skxtimknt. 

Mr. President, I do mtt think that the evil that has 
been d<me to this country, by publications like the one 
I referred to fnuu Mr. Alexander 11. Stephens, luis yet 
been mciisured. I do not think the evil that has been done 
to the Southern country by the sehoolbooks in the hands of 
their children has been measured. Many of the books put 
into the hands of the rising generation of the South are 
tinctured all through with pri^udico and misrepresentation 
and with a spirit of hatred. 
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We are accused by our friends on the opposite side of the 
chamber of stirring up strife and generating hatred. I do 
not believe it would be 2>ossible to fnid in all the literature 
of tlie North for the schools and for the young a solitary 
paragraph intended or calculate<l to arouse hatred or suggest 
unpatriotic feelings toward any jxirtion of the Union. A 
large portion of the South has been furnished with special 
schoolbooks calculated for the nieriilian, with tlie facts 
appended to suit th.it i»articular locality. It wjw said that 
for two genemtions a large iK)r(ion of the English ^Kjoplo 
believed that the American colonies had never achieved 
tlieir independence but had been kicked off as a useless 
appendage U) the British empire, and that they were glad to 
be rid of us. There is a large number of school children in 
the Soutii who are educated with radically wrong notions 
and radically erroneous facts. I saw an arithmetic that was 
filled n-ith examples — think of jmtting politics into arithme- 
tic—such as this: If ten cowardly Yankees had so many 
miles the start, and five bravo confederates were following 
tliem, the fn-st going at so many miles an hour, and the 
others following at so many miles an hour, how long before 
the Yankees would be overtaken? Now think of i>utting 
tliat deliberately in a schoolbook and having school histories 
made up on tliat basis for children. I have here from a gen- 
tieinan who, I believe, is a man of high iK)8ition, an exti-act 
which is so pertinent that I desire to read it. It is from an 
address before the literary societies of the Virginia Univer- 
Mty» by Mr. John S. Preston, a gcntlcnmn of distinction, I 
believe, in the State of South Carolina. I want to read this 
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merely to put it on record to show the pabulum on which the 
Southern mind feeds : " The Mayflower freight under the laws 
of England was heresy and crime. The Jamestown emigrant 
Wi\san Knglish freeman, loyal to his country and his God, with 
England's honor in his heart and English piety in his soul, 
and caiTying in his right hand the chartei-s, usages, and tlie 
laws which were achieving the regeneration of England. . . . 
These two people spoke the same language, and nominally 
read the same Bible; but like the offspring of the Syrian 
princes, they were two manner of i>eople, and they could not 
coalesce or commune. Their feud began beyond the broad 
Atlantic, and has never ceased on its Western shores. Not 
space, or time, or the convenience of any human law, or the 
jiowcr of any human arm, can reconcile institutions for the 
turbulent fanatic of riymouth Kock and the God-fearing 
Christian of Jamest4nvn. You may assign them to the closest 
territorial proximity, with all the forms, modes, and shows of 
civilization ; but you can never cement them into the bonds 
of brotherhood. Great nature, in her snpreniest law, forbids 
it. Territorial localiziitiou drove them to a hollow and un- 
natural armistice in effecting their segregation from England 
— the one for the lucre of traffic, the otiier to obtain a more 
IHjrfect law of liberty; the one to destrc»y foreign tea, the 
other to drive out f«>reign tyrants; the one to offer thanks- 
giving for the fruit of the earth, the other to celcbnite the 
gift of gi-ace by the birth of Christ." 

SOt'TUKKN OKATOItV AXO THK UNION. 

I have here also a speech delivered by the honomble Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, the junior Senator from that State 
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[Mr. Hampton], bcforo the IIiRtorical Society, I believe, of 
the SoQtli, ami tliis has arrested my attention. Of conrne, 
I read it in no spirit of captious or jiersonal criticism, hut as 
a great public document; and if wliat I read means any- 
thing, it means a great dciil : — 

^Lt$9on$from AeV(iry. — These are the lessons our chil- 
dren should learn from their mothers. Nor are tliese the 
only ones which should be inculcated, for the [wiges of history 
furnish many which should not l)e overlooke<l. These teach, 
in the clearest and most cmjihatic manner, tliat tliere is alwaytj 
hoi>c for a iicople who cherish tlie spirit of freedom, who will 
not tamely give up their rights, and who, amid all the 
cluinges of time, the trials of adversity, remain steadfast to 
their cojivictions that lil>erty is their birthright. . • . 

** The South compared to Prun$la and the North to France. 
— Wlien Napoleon, in that wonderful cami>aign of Jena, 
struck down in a few weeks the whole military strength of 
Prussb, destroyed that army with which the gixjat Frederick 
had held at bay the combined forces of Eui-ope, and crushed 
out, apiiarently forever, the liberties, seemingly the very 
existence, of that great state, but one hoi)e of her disenthral- 
ment and regeneration was left her — the uncoiiquercd and 
unconquerable patriotism of her sons. As far as human 
foresight could i>enetrate the future, this hoiH) api>carcd but 
t vain and delusive one; yet only a few years passed before 
her troops turned the senile of victory of Waterioo, and the 
trc^y of Paris atoned in part for the mortification of that of 
lUsit. . . . She educated her children by a system which 
nude them good citizens in jieace and formidable soldiers in 
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war; she khidlcd and kept alive the sacred fire of patriotism ; 
she woke the slumbering spirit of the Fatherland ; and what 
hiis been the result of this self-ilovotion of a whole people 
for half a century? Single-handed she has just met her oM 
aiitiigonist. The shame of her defeats of yore has l)cen 
wii>cd out by glorious victories ; the contributions extorted 
from her have been more than repaid ; her insults have been 
avenged, and her victorious caigles, sweeping over the broken 
lilies (^f her enemy, waved in triumph from the walls of con- 
quered Paris, while she dictate<l i>cace to prostrate nnd 
humbled Fninee. Is not the mond to be dmwn from this 
noble dedication of a people to the interests nnd honor of 
their country worth remembering? Hungary, in her i*ecent 
struggle to throw off the yoke of Austria, was crushed to the 
earth, and yet to-iluy the Hungarians, as citizens of Austria, 
exercise a controlling p4)wer in that great empire." 

If the Senator s[>eaks of a revival of a power th.it was 
once conquered, to be victorious at another Waterloo, with 
a crowning i>eace in Paris to atone for the humiliation of 
Tilsit, — if that means anything by analogy at all, it has a 
deep and far-reaching significance. 

Mu. Hampton. 

*• lVa<Hs luitli lior vU'torioM 
Xo IcM n»no\vnM than war." 

AIu. liLAiNR. lint iH»aee does not celebrate her victories 
on the plains 4»f Waterloo. That is where war celebrates its 
triumphs. Peace does not celebrate itself by gi*eat armed 
hosts that are employed and mai'shaled for avenging result, 
to which the honorable Senator called attention. That is not 
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the language of peace, and witliout the slightest intention to 
9sxy anytliing discourteous, I say it is mere rhetoric — I leave 
€»ut the adjective — it is mere rlietoric, or it is a prodigious 
meiuice* It is the one or the other. 

As to the i»end]ng hill, I need only to say that the laws 
projMisfHl t4i be rcjicaled are precisely the kind which Mr. 
Webster alluded to when he addressed Mr. Calhoun; laws 
tlmt Iiave received the sanction of Congress and been for 
yesun on the st^itute-boiik. They are there projierly. They 
Iiavc secured justice ; they have assured fair and equal elec- 
1 ionic; tliey ought to be uphehl; and to this hour not one 
stditary reason has boi*n shown for their repcid, witli the 
single exception of a desire to grasp jmrtisan jniwer. It all 
luoves in one direct itm. Ever}' step has boon taken since 
tl>c DeuKicratic iMirty got into ^mwer in the House and in the 
Senate in one direction, and that direction lias l>een to the 
fctriking down of the Federal jiowcr and the exaltation of the 
Stato iiower. This measure is but one. Others have gone 
liefore it ; others are to follow it. What may I>e their fate I 
do not know. AVe on this side will resist by every constitu- 
tional means, and you on that side, despite the threats of the 
Senator from Connecticut, will be obliged to submit in the 
einl, and the iiower of this government will not be put down 
l»y a threat: it will not be put down by a condnnation: it 
ift'ill not be put down by a political imrtj'. It was not put 
flown by a rebellion. It can meet another, either in the 
form of oiganixed resistance in withholding supplies or in 
tlie more serious form which the language of the Senator 
from South Carolina seemed to foreshadow. 
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THE SHADOW OF A DEAD CONFEDERACY. 

[Spcta Mtrertd U IMt lloHte tf Rtpr'^UM^, J«n>mrt 13, 1970.] 

Mh. Speakrr: Before proceeding with the reinarku 
wl.icli I shall aiWrcss to the questions before the House, I 
acsirc to say that iu the tliscussion on tlie l>oint of order that 
was raised just prior to the adjournment last evening I did 
n..t intend to bo understood and hope no gentleman under- 
stood me as implying that the honorable Speaker intended in 
any way to deprive me of the right to si^cak. I did not so 
understand the Speaker, nor did I understand it to be the 
motive or object of the gentleman fn)ni Pennsylvania [Mr. 
llandall]. I say this much in justice to myself and m justice 
to the honorable incumbent of the chair. 

From the tone of tlie debate on the opposite side of the 
chamber, Mr. Speaker, one would certainly imagine that the 
Republican party, as represented in Congress, was trying to 
indict some new punishment or ad<l some fresh stigma to the 
name of Jefferson Davis, as well indeed as to lay sonic 
additic.nal burden on those other citizens of the South who 
are not yet fully amnestied. It may therefore not be im- 
pi-ofitable just to recall to the attention of the House the 
precise question at issue, and how it came hci-e, and who it 
was that brought it here. 

The gentleman from rennsylvaiiia introduced a 

BlLI. TO COSFBR SPECIAL llONOll OX aKKKKIBOS DAVlSj 

for what honor can be higher than the full panoplied 
^citizenship of the United States of America? He has lost 
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it by liin crimes, and tlio gontlcmnu from Pennsylvania 
proposes in hot Inistc, >vit]iout debate, without amendment, 
to drag every gentleman up to sjiy ** Aye " or ** No " upon 
a bill declaring him to be entitled now and liencefortli to all 
the rights and all the honors of American citizenship. 
From that we dinsent We did not bring the question 
here. We are not seeking to throw any fresh element of 
an inflamnmtory kind into any discussion or difTerence that 
may be between two [parties or two sections, and whatever 
of that kind has gmwn from this discussion lies at the door 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania and those who stand 
with him. 

Remember, Mr. S^x^aker, it is no pro|x>sition to punish but 
a proiiosition to honor, and while wo disclaim any intention 
or desire to punish JefTerson Daivis, we resist the pro[)osition 
to honor him. And right here, as a preliminary matter, I 
desire to address myself for a moment to tlie con8titution<al 
lioint suggested by the honorable gentlenmn from Mass;ichu- 
setts [Mr. Seelye], who addressed the House last evening. 
lie sees and 

ArpiusciATes thk maonituok ok tuk cuimk 

laid at the door of Jeflerson Davis, and he clearly ]>ointed out 
that neither the gentleman from New York nor the gentle- 
man from Getirgia had palliated or dared to palliate the 
crimes with which I charged him. lUit he is bothered by the 
scruple that because we are i>ermitted to punish for partici- 
pancy in insurrection or rebellion wo cannot make any dis- 
crimiiifttion or distiuotiou. Why, the honorable gentleman 
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must have foi-gotten that tliis is precisely what wo have been 
doing ever since the disability was imposed. We fii*st 
removed the disabilities from the least offensive class ; then 
in tlio next list we removed tlioso next in onlcr of guilty 
iwirticipancy, and so on, until in 1872 we removed the 
dimibility from all, except the army and navy officers, mem- 
l)ci-s of Congress, and heads of deimrtmcnts. Why, sir, are 
we not as much justified to-djiy in excepting Jefferson Davis 
as we were in 1872 in excepting the seven hundred and 
fifty of whom ho constitutes one? Therefore I beg to say 
to my honorable friend, whose co-operation I crave, that 
that point is re9 aJJufJicata by a hundred acts upon the 
statute-book. We are entirely competent to do just what is 
pro[>osed in my amendment 
Now, Mr. Speaker, on the question of 

TUK TUEATMENT OF OUR rUISONKIW 

and on the great question as to who was to blame for 
breaking exchange, the speech of the honorable gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Garfield] has left me literally nothing 
to say. He exhausted the subject. His speech was unan- 
swerable, and I undert4ike to say that as yet no gentleman 
has answered one fact that ho alleged — no gentleman in 
this House can answer one fact presented by him. I shall not 
therefore at any length dwell ui>on that. Hut in connection 
with one i>oint in history th.ero is something which I should 
feel it my duty, not merely as a member of the Republican 
party which upheld the administration that conducted the 
war, but as a citizen of the American Union, to resist and 
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resent, and that is, tho allegations that were made in regard 
to the manner in which conrederate prisoners were treated 
in the prisons of the Union. The gentleman from Georgia 
sajs: **I have also proved that >vith all the horrors you have 
made such a noise about as occurring at Andersonville^ 
greater horrors occurred in the prisons where our troojm 
were held.** 

And I could not hut admire the "our" and the "your" 
with which the gentleman conducted the whole discussion. 
It ill comported with his later profession of Unionism. It 
was certainly* flinging the shad(»w of a dead confederacy a 
long way over the dial of tho National IIouho of Kcprosenta- 
lives; and I think the gentleman from New York fell into 
a little of the same line. Of that I shall speak again. 

I AM QUOTING THK GKXTLEMAX'S SPRKCH 

as he delivered it. I quote it as it api^eared in tho Daily 
Chronicle and the Associated Press report. I do not pi'ctcnd 
to 1)0 bound hy the version wliicli may a])i>ear liereafter, 
l^ecause I obser\'cd that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cox] spoke one speech and published another [great laugh- 
ter], ami I sup^iose the giMitleman from Georgia will do the 
isame. .1 admit that the gentleman has a diflicult rSle to 
play. He has to harmonize himself with the great Northern 
I>eniocracy and keep himself in high line as a Democratic 
candidate for Senator from Georgia; and it is a very diflicult 
thing to reconcile the two.. [Laughter.] The ^* barn-bunier 
Deioocrats** in 1858 tried very hard to adhere to their auti- 
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slavery principles in New York md still support the Pierce 
jMluuniHtration; and Mr. Greeley, with that inimitable humor 
which he possesscl, Kiiitl that they found it a very hard roml 
to straddle, like a militia general on parade on BroacUvay, who 
nnds it an almost imiK»ssiblo task to follow tho music ami 
dod-e the omnihuscH. [Laughter.] And that U what the 
gentleman docs. Tho gentleman tries to keep step to the 
music of the Uni<.u and dodge his fire-eating constituency in 
Georgia. [Great laughter.] Then here is another quota- 
tion- "We know our prisoners suffered in Federal hands, 
and we know how if we chose to toll. Thousands of our 
poor men came homo from Vovt Delaware and other places 
with their fingers frozen off, with their toes fi-ozen off, with 
their teeth fallen out." 

The gentleman from New York stated that "^0 had it 
on the authority of sixty and o.ld gentlemen hero, many 
of them having been in the service of tho Confederacy 
during tho war, that 

NO OUDKll WAS ISSIJKn AT ANY TIMK IX TUB SOtTII 

relative to prisoners who were t;iken by tho South as to 
nitions or clothing that did not apply equally to their own 
soldiers, and that any ex parte statements taken by that 
humbug committee on tho conduct of the war could not 
controvert the facts of histoi^." The gentleman, therefore, 
stands up hero as denying the atrocities of Andersonvillo. 
He seconds tho gentleman from Georgia and gives the weight 
of whatever may be attached to hU word to denying that 
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fact. Now, the gentleman liimsclf did not always talk so. 
I liavo liero a debate tluit oceuri*cd on the twenty-firat of 
December, 1864| in which, while the proposition was pending 
in the house for i*etaliation, the gentleman, then from Ohio, 
said: ^ Tliis resolution provides for inflicting upon the rebel 
prisoners who may be in our hands the same inhumane, 
barbarous, horrible treatment, which has been inflctcd upon 
our soldiers lield as prisoners by the rebels. Now, Mr. 
Speaker** (continued the ennigcd gentleman at that time), 
**it docs not follow tha because the rebels have made 
brutes and fiends of themselves that we should do likewise.** 
••There is,** he says, **a certain law of retaliation in 
war, I know; but*' (continued the gentleman) **no man 
will stand up here and say, after duo deliberation, tliat he 
would reduce tliese prIsonei*s thrust into our hands into 
the same condition exhibited by these skeletons, these 
pictures, these anatomies brought to our attention and laid 
upon tlie desks of meml>ers of Congress.'* Tlien the geiitle- 
nuui says : •• It docs not follow because our prisoners are 
treated in the way represented, and no doubt truthfully rex>- 
resented.** Hiat is what the gentleman saiid in 18G4; but 
when A solemn conuuittee of Ccmgress, made up of honorable 
gentlemen of both sides of the House, bring in exactly the 
statements which verify all this, then the gentleman states 
••that the authority was a humbug conunittee." 

••Senator Hill, of Georgia, introduced the following res- 
olution ill the Confe<1erate Congress in October, 18G2: 
^Tbat erexy person pretending to be a soldier or officer of 
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the United States who shall bo captured on tlie soil of the 
Confederate States axfter the first day of January, 18G3, shall 
be presumed to have entered the territory of tlic Confederate 
States with intent to incite insurrection and to abet murder; 
and, unless satisfactory proof be adduced to the contmiy 
before the nn'litiry court before which the trial shall be had, 
he shall suflcr death. And this section shall eontinne in 
force until the proclamation issued by Abraham l-#incoln. 
dated Washington, September 22,1802, shall bo rescinded.*" 
Mr. Sjwaker, what does this niean ? AVhat did 

THK VKNTLKMAN KKOM <;KO|{i;iA MKAX 

when, from the committee on the judiciary, lie introduee<l the 
following: "2. Every white person who shall act as a com- 
missioned or non-connnissioned ofllcer, commanding negroes 
or mulattoes against the Confederate States, or who shall 
arm oi*ganizo, train, or i)re[)aro negroes or mulattoes for mili- 
tiiry service, or aid them in any military enterprise against 
the Confederate States, shall, if captured, sufler death. 8. 
Every commissioned or non-commissionrd ofliccr of the 
enemy who shall incite slaves to rebellion, or pretend to 
give them freedom, under the afore-menlioned act of Con- 
gress and proclamation, by abducting, or causing them to be 
abducted, or inducing them to abscond, shall, if captured, 
suffer death." Now, Mr. Si>eakcr, I have searched some- 
what, but in vain, for anything in the world that rivals this. 
I did find, and have here in my minutes, the proclamation of 
Valmeseda, the Captain-General of Cuba, who was recalled 
by Spain because of his atrocious cruelties to the inhabitants 
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of that Mland ; and tiie woi*8t thing in all tho atrocities laid 
to bis charge was that he proclaimed "that every man or boy 
over fifteen years found away from liis house, not being able 
to give a sjitisfactory i-eason therefor, should suffer death.'* 
He c<»pie<l it from tho resolution of the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Now, lilr. Speaker, I hold in my hand a copy of the Atlan- 
ta Constitution, printeil on the twenty-fourth of Janimry, 
1875. We are told that all these 

ALLEGATIONS AGAINST JEKKERSON DAVIS SHOIILO BK FOIMilVEN 

because they are all of the deiul i>a8t. 

We are told that wo should not revive them, that there 
should be nothing in Ihe world bi-ought up in any way to 
disturb the lieautiful serenity of the centennial year, and 
that to make any allusion to them whatever is to do an 
unwelcome and unpatriotic act. The very last declaration we 
have from Jefferson Davis authentically, in the life which 
tlic gentleman from Geoi-gia held tho other day as a text- 
book, reads thus : — 

•*Time will show, however, the amount of truth in the pro- 
phecy of Jefferson Davis" (says tho biographer, made in 
reply to the remark that the cause of the Confederacy was 
lost Mr. Davis said): **It ap^Kjai-s so, but the principle for 
which we contended is bound to reassert itseLP, though it 
may be at another time and in another form.'* 

Now, I liave here, of the date of January 24, 1876, a speech 
by the Honorable B. H. Hill, in the Atknto Constitution, 
and it is said to have been the ^^graudest speech'' he ever 
delivered. . • • 
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I quote from him: ^^ Fellow-citizens : I look to the contest 
of 1876 not only as the most important that ever occun'cd in 
American history, but as the most important in the history 
of the world; for if the people of tlie country cannot be 
aroused to give an 

OVERWHELMING VOTE AGAINST TUIS llErUIILICAN I'AUTV 

it will perpetuate itself in power in the United States 
by precisely the same means that the President has taken 
in Louisiana, and tlie i>eople will be powerless to prevent 
it except they go to war. [Api»lausc.] If wc fail with the 
ballot-box in 1876 by reason of force, a sUirtling question 
will present itself to the American i>coplc. I trust we will 
not fail. I ho[>o tlie Northern i>eople have had a sufficient 
subsidence of passion to see this ([uestion fairly." . • • 

The gentleman says: "If wc must have war; if we 
cannot preserve this Constitution and constitutional gov- 
ernment by the ballot; if force is to defeat tlie ballot; if 
the war must come — God forbid that it should come — 
but if it must come; if folly, if wickedness, if inonlinate 
love of i)ower, sliall decree tliat America must save her Con- 
stitution by blood, let it come ; I am ready." [Laugliter.] 
And then the gentleman said, in another si^eech, of May 12: 
"He impressed iqwn the colored men of tlic country the 
truth that, if the folly, and wickedness were oonsummated in 
war, they would be the greatest sufferera. If i^eace >vas pro- 
served they were safe, but xia sure as one war had freed them, 
just as sure another war would re^nslavo them." Now that 
was precisely the kind of talk we had here by folios and 
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reams before the rebellion. Oh, yes, you were for war 
then. Tlie geiitlcnmn in Iiis 8i)ecch says tliat the Union now 
is an unmixed blessing, providing the Demoerutie jmrty can 
rule it, but that if the Republican party must rule it he is 
for war. Wliy, that is just wliat Jefferson Davis said in 
18C1. 

I have here very much more of the same kind. I have 
been supplied with very abundant literature emanating from 
tlie gentleman, more indeed, than I have had time to read. 
He seems to have been as voluminous as the Spanish Chroni- 
clers. In one speech he S4iys : ^ I must say a word about this 
list of disabilities removed. I would rather see my name 
recorded in the Georgia penitentiary than to find it on a list 
of the removal of disjibilitics. Why, my fncnds, do you 
not know that when you go to that Congress and ask for a 
removal of disabilities, you admit that you are a traitor." 

Miu Hill. What do you read from? 

Miu Blaixb. From a re[X)rt in a Cincinnati Daily 
Gazette, giving an account of a great meeting in 18C8, at 
which Howell Cobb, Robert Toombs, and the Honorable 
B. H. Hill made speeches. And tliei*e the gentleman declai*ed 
that he would rather have his name on the list of the 
Georgia penitentiary than on the list of the removal of dis- 
abilities* 

Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to stir up more needless ill- 
blood, but the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garfield] yesterday, 
apparently without much thought, six)ke of a class of men in 
the Southern States who had committed perjury, and I 
would like to address the gentleman a question that he can 
answer when he gets the floor* 
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Mr. Hill. Will you not allow mo to answer it now ? 
Mil. Blaine. No, sir ; not now. 

SUPPOSE YOU INAITGURATR A GRKAT WAR. 

if the Republican party retains iwwer, and yow and all these 
gentlemen who symimthizc with you upon tliis floor, and who 
had taken an oath to bear true allegiance to the government - 
of the Unitcil States, and that you took that oath without 
mental reservation, then revolt agaiiust the countiy: what 
would that bo? Would it have any relation to perjury? 

But, Mr. Si)eaker, you sec the effect of the speeches of the 
gentleman from Gcorgiiu They are very tremendous down 
there. The very earth quakes under him. One of his 
organs says : ** We assert without fear of contradiction that 
Mr. Hill in his bitter denunciation of scalawags and carpct- 
baggera has deterred thousands of them from entering the 
ranks of the Radical party. They dare not do so for fear of 
social ostracism, and to-day the white population of Georgia 
are unanimous in favor of the Dcmocmtic party.*' 

And when he can get the rest of the States to the same 
standard he is for war. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman cannot, by withholding 
his S[)eech here and revising it and adapting it to the North- 
ern Democracy, erasQ his si>ecchcs in Georgia. I have 
quoted from them. I have quoted from Democratic papers. 
There is no accusation that there is any perversion in 
Republican papers or that he was misrepresented. But 
the gentleman deliberately states that in a certain con- 
tingency of the 
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RKPUIILICAX PAttTY HAVING 1*0\VKR UK IS FOK WAK; 

and I undertake here to say that, in all the mad, hot 
mrath in the Thirty-sixth Congress tliat precipitated tlie 
revolt in this countr}^ there is not one si)eech to be fonnd 
that breathes a more detennined rebellion sigainst lawful 
aiitliority or a guiltier readiness to resist it than the speech 
of the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not much time loft. I said briefly in 
liiy first 8|)eech, that God forbid I sliould lay at the door of 
the Southern ])ei»ple, as a ])eople, tlicsc atrocities. I repeat 
it I lay no such cliarge at their door. Sir, I have read 
in this *^ ex parte humbug reiK)rt'* that there were deep 
movements among the Soutlicni i>copIe about tliese atroci* 
ties; that there was a profound sensibility. I know that 
tlie leading officers of the Confederacy protested against 
them; I know that many of the subordinate officers pro- 
tested against them. I know that an hononible gentleman 
from North Carolina, now rejtresenting his Stite in the other 
end of the Capitol, protested against them. Hut I have 
searched the records in vain to find that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Hill] protested against tliem. 

TllBY WKKK KXOAVX TO TUK CONKKOKilATK CONUUF^S; 

tliey were known at the doorway of your Senate and along 
the corridors of your Capitol. The honondile and venendile 
gentleman in my eye at this moment, who served in the Con- 
federate Congress, and who had before served in the Senate 
of the United States, himself brought them to the attention 
of the Confederate Congress, and I class him with gi*eat 
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gladness among those whose humanity was never quenched 
by the fires of the rebellion. I allude to the Honorable 
Henry S. Poote. 

My time is running and I have but very little left. I confess 
— and I say it to the gentleman from Gcoi-gia with, no i)er- 
sonal unkindness — I confess that my very blood boiled, if 
there was anything of tradition, of memory, of feeling, it 
boiled when I heard the gentleman, with liis record, which I 
have rciul, seconded and sustained by the gentlenmn from 
New York, arraigning the administration of Abraham 
Lincoln, throwing obloquy and slander u{>on the grave of 
Edwin M. Stanton, and demanding thait Jeflerson Davis 
should be rest^orcd to full citizenship in this country I Ah ! 
tliat is a novel 8[>ectacle ; tlie gentleman from Georgia does 
not know how novel. Tlic gentleman fn>m Georgia* docs 
not know and he cainiot know how many hundred thousand 
of Northern bosoms were lacerated by his course. 

I re|)eat, that projKisition strikes — I might say 

ALMOST TKUROIl INTO NOKTUBUN UKAItTS; 

that here, in an Americiin Congress, the gentleman who 
offered that resolution in the Confederate Congress, who in 
his campaign for a seat in tliis House comes here breathing 
thrcatenings and slaughter, who comes here telling you that 
in a certain contingency he. means war, advising his people 
to be ready for it — that gentlcnnin, pi*ofaning tlie very altar 
of ^mtriotic liberty with the s[>eech that sends him here, 
arraigning the administration tliat conducted the war and 
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saved the Union — that gentleman asks us to join with him 
in paying the last full measure of honor that an American 
Congress can i^ay to the arch enemy of the Union, the arch 
fiend of the rebellion. 

Suppose Jefferson Davis is not paixloned; 8upiK)8e he is 
not amnestied. Ohl you cannot have a centennial year 
witliout that! No man on this side lias ever intimated that 
Jefferson Davis should be refused imnlon on account of any 
political crimes ; it is too late for that ; it is because of a 
personal crime. If you ask that there may be Iiarmonious 
and universal rejoicing over every forgiven man, releiuse all 
your criminals ; set free every man who has been sentenced 
for piracy or for murder by your United States Courts; 
proclaim the jubilee indeed. 

But I am authorised, if the gcntlenum desires it — not 
authorized esjiecinlly to mention it here, but I mention it on 
the authority of General Grant, whom the gentleman from 
Georgia impugned in ccninection with the exchange of 
prisoners — to say tliat one thing touching the exchange of 
prisoners was that the 

IIAVIS GOVKRNMENT ODSKRVKO NO HONOU 

in regard to it ; and General Grant stiites that the brigade 
of Carter L. Stephenson, that was dislodged at Chattanooga, 
was made up of paroled prisoners from Vicksburg, aud 
that Stephenson himself was one of them. lie states 
that tlie paroled prisoners of one day in front of his line 
were taken the next. But in stating this he was careful to 
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say that, as to Lee and the two Johnstons and Pemberton, 
and the other leading Confederate generals, their word was 
honor itself; but that for the Davis executive government 
there was no honor in it — none whatever. The gentleman 
has got enough of General Grant by this time, I ho[>e. 

Now in regard to the relative number of ]>risoner8 that 
died in the North and the South respectively, the gentleman 
undertook to show that a great many moi*e prisoners died in 
the hands of the Union authorities than in the hands of the 
rebels. I have had conversations with surgeons of the army 
about that, and they say that there were a large number of 
deaths of rel>el prisoners, but that during the latter ^leriod of 
the war they came into our hands very much exhausted, ill- 
clad, ilUfed, dise<ised so that they died in our prisons of 
diseases that they bn)ug]it with them. And one eminent 
surgeon siiid, without wishing at all to be quoted in lliis 
debate, that the question was not only what was the condi« 
tion of the piisoners >vhen they came to us, but what it was 
when they were sent back. 

OUR MEN W£R£ TAKEN IN FULL HKALTU ANO STUENlSTH; 

they came back Wasted and worn — mere skeletons. The 
rebel prisonei*tt, hi large numbers, were, when taken, enui- 
ciated and reduced; and General Grant says that at the 
time such sux>erhunmn efforts were made for exchange there 
were 90,000 men that would have re-enforced your armies 
the next day, prisoners in our hands who were in giKxl health 
and ready for fight. This consideration sheds a great deal 
of light on what the gentleman states. 
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The gciitlcnmii from IlliiioiH [Mr. Hurlbut] puts a letter 
into my liands. I read it without really knowing what it 
may sliow : — 

CONFEnKKATR STATKS OK AMKUICA, 

War Dkpartmknt, 
KicnMONi), Virginia, Mnreh 21, 1803. 
Mr Dkak Sir: — If tlic rxigcm*iofi of our nriiiy require tlio use of 
tniiii« for tnan^portatioii of «H>ni, imy no re^inl to the Yankee priftoners. 
I ii-ould ntlier thai thoy 8lioul<l stnn'o than our own i>eople suflcr. 

1 Mppofc I can wiffly put In wHlin;?: " I^t thcni sufler." 'llic words 
are inoniorahle, and it Is fortunnto lliat in (hin nit»c thoy can bo applU*d 
liropcrly and witliout tlic intor\'cntlon of n lying fiuai't<*rinat<ter. 

Very truly your fsiithful friend, 

. KORKRT OULU. 

COIX^XEL A. C. Htkrs. 

Tliat h a goucl iiicce of literature in this connection. Mr. 
Ould, I believe^ wa» the rebel connuiKsioner to exchange. 
Wlieu the gentleman fnnn Georgia next takes the floor I 
want him to state what excuse tliere was for ordering the 
Florida artillery, in case General Shennan's army got within 
seven miles of Audersonville, to lire on thait stockade. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the administmtion of Martin Van 
Buren, that went down in a iK>inilar convulsion in 1840, had . 
no little of obloquy tlirown u^wn it because it had ventured 
to hunt the Seminoles in the swamps of Florida with blood- 
hounds. . . . Bloodthirsty dogs were sent after the hiding 
savages, and the civilization of the nineteenth century and 
the Christian feeling of the American iK3ople revolted at 
it. And I state here, and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Hill] cannot deny it, that upon the testimony of witnesses as 
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numerous as would require me all day to read, bloodhounds 
were used ; that large packs of them were kept, and Georgia 
officers commanded them ; that they were sent after the poor 
unfortunate, shrinking men who by any accident could get 
out of that horrible stockade. I state, sir, that the civilization 
of the world stands aghast at what was done at Andersonville. 
And the man who did that was sustained by Jefferson Davis, 
and promoted. Yet the gentleman says that was analogous 
to General Grant sending McDonald to the penitentiary. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of all these facts I have only to say 
that if the American Congress, by a two-thirds vote, shall 
pronounce Jefferson Davis worthy to be restored to the full 
rights of American citizenship, I can only vote against it 
and hang my head in silence, and regret it. [Applause.] 



n. 

A FREE BALLOT, AND AN HONEST COUNT. 

Tlie pnrpcf iiltx of our instllotloiit rests npon the maliitenjiiico of a fk«e ballot, an 
Imwft eooMt, ami a corrpct return. We «lciioaiico the fraud and riolence iiractlaod hy 
the l^fii Hina cy tn Soutlicrn Stntcsthjr which the will of the voter Is i|pfeAted,at «langer« 
•M to the p re e r r v a llon of free Inatltutlona, and we tolemnlx arraign the Democratic 
putj aa bdMff tlie gulltjr rcdplent of tlie frulta of tucli fraud and violence. We extoml 
to the Kcpubllcana of the South, regardlcM of their former imrtjr afllllatlont, our 
cotUhil (nmnpathj, and pledge to them our most cnmc«t eflTorta to promote the pasMige 
of mHi Icirtslallon at will Korure to every citizen of whatever race and color tlie full 
aati oHiiplpte rvrojmiihMi, iiosticiMlon, and exercise of all civil and political rights.— 
MtptMkmn PMJbrm, JSH^. 

A FAIR VOTE OP EQUAL POWEU. 

On the fiecond of Deceniber, 1878, Mr. Blaine submitted 
the following resolutions to the Senate : — 

Jffmtred^ That the Oniimittoc on the Judiciary bo Instructed to Inquire 
and report to the Soiuttc whether at the recent elections the constitu* 
tional rights of American citizens were violated in any of tlie States of 
the Union; whetlier tlie rlglit of sufTVage of cltixens of the United 
Spates, or of any claas of such citl/^ns, was denied or abridged by the 
actioii of the election oflteers of any 8tate In refusing to receive tlieir 
votes. In falling to count tliein, or In receiving and counting fraudulent 
ballots In pursuance of a conspiracy to make Uie lawful votes of such 
dtixmsof noiiecflbct; and whether such citizens were prevented from 
exeiviMng the elective franchise, or forced to use It against their wishes, 
by violence or threats, or hostile demonstrations of armed men or other 
ofganizatioiis, or by any other unlawful means or practices. 

Be$otvedy That tlie Committee on the Judiciary be further instructed to 
inquire and report wlietlier It Is within the comi>etency of Congress to 
provide by additional legislation for the more perfect security of ttie 
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right of suflhige to citizens of the United States In all the States of the 
Union. 

liesolvedn Tliat In prosecuting these inquiries the Judiciary Conmilttee 
shaU have the right to send for i>er8ons and pa|>ers. 

On Wednesday, December 11, he addressed the Senate as 
follows : — 

Mr. PuESiDKNT : Tlie i>ending resolutions were offered by 
me with a twofold pur^wsc in view : — 
Fii*st, to place on record in a definite and authentic form, 

TUK FKAUD8 AND OUl'llA<JKS IIY UinCII 8<>MK UKCKNT ELECTIONS 
WKKE CAKKIEn 

by the Democratic party in the Southern SUitcs. Second, 
to find if there be any methods by which a re|)etition of 
these crimes against a free biillot may be prevented. 

Tiie newspai>er is the cliaiinel through which tlie i>eople of 
the United States are informed of current events, and the 
accounts given in the press represent the elections in some 
of the Southern States to have been accomiuiiiied by vio- 
lence ; in not a few cases reaching the destruction of life ; to 
have been controlled by threats that awed and intimidated a 
large class of voters ; to have been manipulated by fraud of 
the most shameless and shameful description. Indeed, in 
South Carolina there seems to have been no election at all in 
any proper sense of the term. There was instead a series of 
skirmishes over the State in which the i)olliiig-places were 
regarded as forts to be captured by one paily and held 
against the other, and where this could not be done with 
eonvenienoe, frauds in the eount and tissue4}allot devices 
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were resorted to in order to effectually destroy the voice of 
the majority. These in brief arc the accounts given in tlie 
non-partisan press, of the disgraceful outrages tliat attended 
die recent elections, and, so far as I Iiave seen, these sUite- 
ments are without serious contradiction. It is but just and 
lair to all parties, however, tliat an inii>artial investigation of 
the facts shall be made by a committee of the Senate, pro- 
cee<ling under the authority of law and representing the 
power of the nation. Hence my resolution. 

But we do not need investigation to establish certain facts 
already of official rccoitl. Wc know that one hundred and 
ax Rcpresentiitives in Congress were recently chosen in the 
States formerly slave-holding anil that the Democrats elected 
one hundred and one or i)ossibly one hundi-ed and two and 
die Republicans four or possibly five. We know that thirty- 
five of diese Representatives were assigned to die Southern 
States by reason of die colored populadon, and that die 
entire political power dius founded on the numbers of the 
colored people 

HAS HEKX SKIZKD AND APPBOPRIATKD 

to the aggrandizement of ite own strengdi by die Democratic 
jiarty of die South. 

Tlie issue thus raised before die country, Mr. President, is 
not one of mere sendment for the rights of die negro — 
though far distant be die day when die rights of any Amer- 
ican citizen, however bUick or however poor, shall form the 
mere dust of die balance in any controversy; nor sdll 
farther is the iwue as now presented only a question of die 
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equality of the black voter of the South >vith the white voter 
of the South ; the issue, Mr. President, has taken a far ^vider 
range, one of portentous magnitude ; and that is, 

WUKTHEB TUB WflmC VOTER OF TICK XOirrH 8UALL DK EQUAL TO 
THE WHITE VOTER OF THE SOUTH 

in shaping the policy and fixing the destiny of this 
country; or whether, to put it still more baldly, the 
white man who fought in the ranks of the Union army 
shall have as weiglity and inihiential a vote in the gov- 
ernment of the Republic as tlie white man wlio fought in 
the mnks of the rebel army. The one fouglit to uphold, the 
(»ther to destroy, the Union of the States, and to-day he who 
fought to destroy is a far more iin]H)rt4int factor in the 
government of the nation than ho who fought to uphold it. 
J^t me illustmte my meaning by comparing groups of 
States of the s;inie representative strength North and Soutli. 
Take the States of South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louis- 
iana. They send seventeen KcprohcnUitives to Congress. 
Tlieir aggregate jiopulation is coini)oscd of ten hundred and 
thirty-five thousauid whites and twelve hundreil and twenty- 
four thousiind colored ; the colored being nearly two hun- 
dred thousand in excess of tlio whitin^^ Of the seventeen 
Uepresentatives, then, it is evident that nine were apix)rtioned 
to these States by reason of their colored i>opulation, and 
only eight by reason of their white iH)[mlatioii ; and yet in the 
choice of the entire seventeen lte])resentatives the colored 
Vetera had no more voice or power than their remote kindred 
on the shores of Senegambia or on the Gold Coast. The ten 
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Iiuiiflrod and tliirty-iivc tliousand white peoplo lind tlio H4)1o and 
abs«»lute choice of the entire seventeen Representatives. In 
c<»nira8t, take two Staten in the North, Iowa, and Wisconsiii, 
with seventeen Re])re8entative8. They have a white popnhi- 
tion of two million two linndred an<l forty-seven tliousand 
— considerably more than donhle the entire ]>o])ulation of tlio 
three Southern States I have named. In Iowa and Wiseon- 
8in, tlierefore, it takes one hundred and tliirty-rtwo thousand 
white jiopulation to send a KepresenUitive to Congress, but 
ill South Carolina, Mississiiijii, and I^misiana, every sixty 
thousand wliite i^ople send a Representsitive. In other 
wonls* 

SIXTY THOUSAND PKOPLB IX TIIOSK S4>i;TIIKaN STATKS 

have iireeisely the same political i>owcr in the government of 
the country tliat one hundred and tliirty-two tliousiuid white 
IKH>p]e liave in Iowa and Wisconsin. 

Take another group of seventeen Representatives from tlie 
South and from the North. Georgia and Ahibama have a 
white population of eleven hundred ami fifty-eight tlious;uul 
ami a colored i>opulation of ten hundred and twenty thou- 
sand. Tliey send seventeen Representatives to Congress, of 
whom nine were app<irtioned on account of the white iNipula- 
tion and eight on account of the colored i>opulation. Rut 
tlie a»]ore<l voters are not able to choose a single Represen- 
tative, the white Democrats choosing the whole seventeen. 
Tlie four Northern States, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and California, have seventeen Representatives, based on a 
white population of two and a quarter millions, or almost 
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double the white i)opulation of Georgia and Alabama, so 
that in these relative groups of States wo find the white man 
South exercises by his vote 

DOUDLK TIIK POLmCAL POWKtt OF TIIK WIIITK MAX.NOUTIf. 

Ix)t US carry the comparison to a more comprehensive 
generalization. The cloven States that fornu^d tho confcd- 
ei-ato government had by tlio last census a poimlation of 
nine and a half millions, of which in round numbers five 
and a half millions were white and four milli<uis colored. 
On this aggregate iK)pulation seventy-three ReprcsenUitives 
in Congi-ess were appointed to those Stjites — forty-two or 
three of whom were by reason of the, white population, and 
thirty or thirty-one by reason of the colore<l jiopulation. At 
the recent election the white Democracy at the South seized 
seventy of the seventy-three districts, and thus secured a 
Democratic majority in the next Ilt)use of Representatives. 
Thus it ap^x^ars that throughout the States that formed the 
hite confederate government sixty-five thousand whites — 
the veiy i>eople that rebelled against the Union — are 
cnable<l to elect a Representative in Congress, while in the 
loyal States it requires one hundred and thirty-two thousand 
of the white i>eoi)lo that fought for the Union to elect a Rci)- 
resentative. In levying every tax, therefore, in making every 
ajipropriation of money, in fixing every line of public policy, 
in decreeing what shall be the fate and fortune of the 
Republic, the 

CONKKDKILVTE SOLDIRK SiltTIt 

is enabled to east a vote that is twice as i>owerful and twice 
as influential as the vote of the Union soldier North. 
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But the white men of the South did not acquire and do 
not hold tliis superior power of reason by ]aw or justice, but 
in disreganl and defiance of both. The fourteenth amend- 
mcnt to the Constitution was exx)ected to be and was 
<1esigiied to be a preventive and corrective of all such 
possible abuses. Tlie reading of the clause ai)plic4ible to the 
case is instructive and suggestive. Hear it : — 

^ Kepresentatives shall be api>ortioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbei'S, counting the 
whole number of ])ersons in each State, excluding Indiauis 
not taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for 
the choice of electors for President ana Vice-President of 
the Uniteil States, Representatives in Congress, the executive 
and judicial ofiicers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the nnile inhabitants 
of such State, being twenty-one yciirs of age, and citizens of 
the Unitetl States, or in any waiy abridged, except for 
partici|Nition in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of repi*e- 
sentation tlierein shall be reduced in the proiM)rtion which 
tlie number of such male citizens slnill bear to the whole 
number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
State." 

Tlie jiatenti undeniable intent of this provision was that if 
any class of voters were denied or in any way abridged in their 
right of suffrage, then the class so denied or abridged should not 
be counted in the bsuds of representiUion; or, in other words, 
that 

XO STATE OR STATKS SHOULD GAIX 

a large increase of representation in Congress by reason of 
counting any class of population not permitted to take part 
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in electing such Representatives. But the construction 
given to tliis provision is, that before any forfeiture of reiv 
rcsentation can be enforced tlie denial or abridgment of 
suffrage must be the result of a law specifically enacted 
by the State. Under this construction every negro voter 
may have his suffrage absolutely denic.1 or fatally abridged 
by the violence, actual or threatened, of irresi^nsible mobs, 
or by frauds and deceptions of State officcra from the gov- 
ernor down to the last election clerk, and then, unless some 
State law can be shown that authorizes the denial or abridg- 
mcnt, the State escapes all penalty or peril of reduced repre- 
sentation. This construction may be upheld by the courts, 
rnlnig on the letter of the law, "which killelh," but the 
spirit of justice cries aloud against the evasive and atrocious 
conclusion that deals out oppression to the innocent an<l 
shields the guilty from the legitimate consequences of wilful 
transgi'cssion. 

The colored citizen is thus most unhappily situated; his 
right of suffrage is but a hollow mockery; it hohls to his ear 
the word of promise, but breaks it always to his hope, and 
he ends only in being made the unwilling instrument of 
increasing the political strength of that party from which ho 
received ever-tightening fcttei-s when he was a slave and 
coutemi>tuou8 refusal of civil rights since he was made free. 
He resembles, indeed, those unhappy captives in the East, 
who, deprived of their birthright, are coiniielled to yield 
their strength to the upbuilding of the monarch from whoso 
tyrannies they have most to fear, and to fight against the 
power from which alone deliverance might be exixjcted. 
The franchise intended for tlie 
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hag been tumeil ngainst him and agiiinst his friends and 
has vastly increased the i)Ower of tliosc from whom ho has 
nothing to hoi^e and everything to dread. 

The iKilitical i^ower thus appropriate*! hy Southern Demo- 
crats by reascm of the negro iK)2)ulati(>n auiounts to thirty-five 
Itepresentatives in Congress. It is massed almost solidly 
aiid offsets the great St^ite of New York ; or Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey together; or the whole of New England; or 
Ohio and Indiana united ; or the combined strength of Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, Kansas, California, Nevada, Nebi*aska, Colo- 
rado, and Oregon. Tlie seizure of this power is wanton 
usurpation ; it is flagnuit outrage ; it is vi«dcnt perversion of 
tlie wliole theory of republican government. It insures 
solely to the present advantage and yet, I believe, to the i>er- 
mauent dishonor of the Democratic imrty. It is by reason of 
this trampling down of human rights, Uiih ruthless seizure of 
unlawful power that the Democratic [wrty holds the popular 
branch of Congress to-day and will in less than ninety days 
have control of this body also, thus gmsiiing the entij-c legis- 
lative department of the govennnent tlirough the unlawful 
capture of the Southern States. If the prescriWd vote of 
the South were cast as its lawful owners desire, the Demo- 
cratie party could not gain power. Nay, if it were not 
counted on the other side against the instincts and the inter- 
ests, against the principles and the prejudices, of its lawful 
owners, Democratic success would be hopeless. It is not 
enough, tJien, for modem Democratic tactics that the negro 
vote sliaU be silenced ; the demand goes farther and insists 
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that it shall I)e counted on their side, that all the Kepresen- 
Uitives in Congress and all the Presidcntijd clectoi's ai)i)or- 
tione<l by reason of the negro vote, shall be so cast and so 
governed as to insure Democratic success — i*egardlc8S of jus- 
tice, in defiance of law. 

AXn TUIS INJUSTICE IS WHOLLY UNPUOVOKED. 

I doubt if it be in the i>owcr of the most searching inves- 
tigation to show that in any Southern SUito during the period 
of Republican control any legal voter was ever debarred 
from the freest exercise of his sulTiiige. Even the i-evengcs 
which would have leaped into life with many who despise 
the negro were buried out of sight with a magnanimity 
which the "suiKJiior race" fail to follow and seem reluctant 
to recognize. I know it is said in i-etort of such chai'ges 
against the Southern elections sis I am now reviewing that 
unfairness of equal gnivity prevails in Northern clectit)ns. 
I hear it in many quartei*s and read it in the pai)ei*s that in 
tlic late exciting election in ^Lissachusotts intimidation an<l 
bulldozing, if not so rough and rancorous as in the South, 
were yet as wide-spread and effective. 

I have read, and yet I refuse to believe, that the distin- 
guished gentleman who made an energetic but unsuccessful 
canvass for the governorship of tiiat St4ite, luis indoi*sed and 
approved these charges, and I have aeci>rdingly nuule my 
resolution broad enough to include tlieir thorough investiga- 
tion. I am not demanding fair elections in. the South with* 
out demanding fair elections in the North also. But 
venturing to si)eak for the New Enghind States, of whose 
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Uws and customs I know something, I dare assert that in the 
late election in Massaclnisetts, or any of her neighboring 
Commonwealths, it will be impossible to find even one case 
where a voter was driven from the polls, where a voter did 
not have tlie fullest fairest, freest opi)ortunity to cast the 
ballot of his choice and h<ave it honestly and faithfully 
counted in tlie returns. SuiTragc on tliis continent was fii*st 
made universal in New England, and in tlie administration 
of their affairs her people have found no other api)eal noccs- 
saiy than that which is addressed to their honesty of con- • 
Tiction and to their intelligent self-interest. If there be 
anytliing different to disclose I pray you show it to us that 
we may amend our ways. 
But whenever 

A FERm^R PROTKST IS MADE 

against such injustice as I have dencrilicd in the South the 
resixmse we get comes to us in the fonn of a taunt, ^* What 
are you going to do about it ? " and ** How do you propose to 
help j'ourselves? " This is the stcreotyi)cd answer of defiance 
which intrenched wrong always gives to inquiring justice ; 
and those who imagine it to l>e conclusive do not know the 
temper of the American ]>eoplc. For lot me assure you 
that against the complicated outrage ui)on the right of 
representation lately triumpliaiit in the South there will be 
arrayed many i)hases of public opinion in the North not 
often hitherto in liarmony. Men who have cared little, and 
affected to care less, for the rights or the wrongs of the 
negro suddenly find that vast monetary and commercial 
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interests, great questions of revenue, adjustments of tariff, 
vast investments in manufactures, in railways, and in mines, 
are under the control of a Deinocratio Congress whose 
majority was obtained by depriving the negro of his rights 
under a common coiislitution and coniinon laws. Men who 
have been ofTcnded with t^ilk alMUit m»gro equality are begin- 
ning to iKjrceive that tlio iicinling question of to-day relates 
more i)res8ingly to the c<iuality of white men under this 
government, and that howcvtu* careless they may be about 
the rights or the wrongs of the negro they ai-e very jealous 
and tenacious about the rights of their own mc^ and the 
dignity of their own firesides and their own kindred. 

I know something of public opinion in the North. I know 
a great deal al)out the views, wishes, and purposes of the 
liepublican jmrty of the nation. Within that entire great 
organizaition there is not one man, whoso opinion is entitled 
to be quoted, that does not desire peace and hannony and 
friendship and a patriotic and fraternal union between the 
North and the South. This wish is siK»ntaneous, instinctive, 
universal throughout the Northern States; and yet, among 
men. of character and sense, there is surely no need of 
attempting to deceive ourselves as t4i the precise truth. 
Fii-st pure, then i)caccable. Gush will not remove a griev- 
ance, 

AND NO DISGflSB OF STATK RUJirrs 

will close the eyes of our people to the necessity of cor- 
recting a great national wrong. 

Nor should the South make the fatal mistake of con- 
cluding that injustice to the negro is not also injustice to 
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the white man ; nor should it ever be forgotten that for the 
wrnngn of botli a remedy will assuredly be found. The war, 
with all its costly sacrifices, was fought hi vain unless equal 
rights for all chisses be established in all the States of the 
Union; and now, in wonls which arc those of friendship, 
iMvwever differently they may be accei>ti^il, I tell the men of 
(lie Soutli hero on this floor and beyon<l this chamber, that 
even if they could strip the ncgio of his constitutional rights 
they can never permanently maintiiin the inequality of white 
men in tliis nation ; they can never make a white nnin's vote 
in the South double as powerful in the administmtion of the 
government as a white man*s vote in the North. 

Ill a memorable debate in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Macanlay reminded Daniel O'Connell, when he was moving 
for repeal, that tlie English Whigs had endured calumny, 
abuse, (lopular fury, loss of i)ositi<»n, exclusion from Parlia- 
ment, rather tluui the great agiUitor himself should l>e less 
tlian a Uritish subject ; and Mr. Macanlay warned him that 
they wouhl never suffer liim to be more. Let me now 
lemiud you that the government under whose protecting 
flag we sit to-day sacrificed myriads of lives and exjK)nded 
tbonaatids of millions of treasure that our countrymen of the 
Soutli should remain citizens of the United States, having 
equal jiersonal rights and equal jiolitical privileges with all 
other citizens* And I venture, now and here, to warn the 
men of tlie South, in the exact words of Macaulay, that we 
will uever suffer them to be more I 
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MILITAUY INTERl-TJRENCB AT THE ELECllONS IK TUB 

SOUTH. 

[Speech in ike SenaU, Afoiutitjf, April 14, 1870,] 

Mu. Puesidknt: The existing section of the Revised 
Stjitutes numlKsred 2002 reads thus: — 

**No mililaiy or naval oflieer, or other i>ei'Son engaged in 
the civil, militaiy, or naval service of the United States, 
shall order, bring, keeis or have under his authority or con- 
trol, any tr(M»ps or armed men at the place where any general 
orsi>ecial election is held in any State, unless it be necessary 
to repel the armed enemies of the United States, or to keep 
the peace at the polUJ*^ 

The object of tlie i»roposed section, which has just been 
read at the clerk's desk, is to get rid of the eight closing 
words, namely, ** or 

TO KKKl» THK I'KACK AT TIIK POLLS." 

and therefore the mode of legislation proiMised in the army 
bill now before the Senate is an unusual mode ; it is an 
extnwirdinary mode. If you want to take off a single sen- 
tence at the end of a section in the Uevised Statutes the 
ordinary way is to strike off tluisc words, but the mode 
chosen in this bill is to repeal and re-enact the whole secticm 
leaving those few words out. While I do not wish to be 
needlessly suspicious on a small point, I am quite pei-suaded 
that this did not happen by. accident but that it came by 
design. If I may so si)eak it came of cunning, the intent 
being to create the impression tliat whereas the Uepublicans 
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in the administration of the general government had l>een 
nsing troops riglit and left, hither and thitJier^ in every 
direction, as soon as the Democrats got power tliey enacted 
this section. I can imagine Democratic candidates for 
Congress all over tlie conntry reading tliis st^ction to gaping 
and listening andicntvs as one of tlie fn-st offsiirings of 
Democratic reform, whereas oveiy wonl of it, every syllabic 
of it, from its first to its Isist, is the enactment of a 
Kepublican Congress. 
I repeat that this unusual fonn 

PU>:SK.\TS A ni8HONEST IA8UK, 

whether so intende<1 or not. It presents the issue that as 
soon as tlie Demmnits got jiossession of the Federal govern- 
ment they proceedeil to enact the clause which is thus 
expressed. Tlie law was passed by a Kepublican Congress 
in 1805. There were forty-six Senators sitting in this 
chamber at the time, of whom only ten or at most eleven 
were Dcmocnits. The Ihmse of Kepresentativcs was over- 
whelmingly Republican. Wc were in the midst of a war. 
The Kepublican administration had a million or possibly 
twelve hundred thouwmd bayonets at its command. Thus 
circumstanced and thus suiToundcd, with the amplest [ms- 
siblc power to interfere with elections had they so designe<l, 
\i-ith soldiers in every hamlet and county of the United 
States, the Kepublican pjirty themselves placed that provision 
on the statute4)ook, and Abraham Lincoln, their President, 
signed it. 

I begyott to observe, Mr. President, that this is the first 
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Instance in the legislation of the United States in which 
any restrictive clause whatever is put u^jon the statute-book 
in regard to the use of trooi)s at the i>olIs. The Kepublican 
jm-ty did it with the Senate and the House in their control. 
Abraham Lincoln signed it when he was commander-in-chief 
of an army larger than ever Napoleon Bonaparte had at his 
command. So much by way of correcting an ingenious and 
studied attempt at misreprcseutation. 

The alleged object is to strike out the few words that 
authorize the use of troops to keep i)eace at the i)olls. 

THIS COUXTKY HAS BEEX ALARMED, 

I rather think indeed amused, at the great effort made to 
create a widespread impression that the Kepublican party 
relies for its popular strength upon the use of the bayonet. 
This Democratic Congress has attempted to give a bad name 
to this country throughout the civilized world, and to give it 
on a false issue. They have raised an issue that has no 
foundation in fact — that is false in whole and detail, false 
in the charge, false in all the si>ecifications. That impression 
sought to be created, Jis I say, not only throughout the North 
American continent but in Europe t(Klay,.is that elections 
are attempted in this country to bo controlled by the 
bayonet. 

I DENOUNCE IT UEUE AS A FALSE ISSUE. 

I am not at liberty to S4iy that any gentleman making the 
issue knows it to be false ; I hope he does not ; but I am 
going to prove to him that it is false, and that there is not 
a soUtaiy inch of solid earth on which to rest the foot of 
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any man that makes that issue. I liavc in my hand an 
official transcript of the location and tlie number of all the 
trooiis of the United States east of Omalia. By "cast of 
Omaha," I mean all the United States east of tlie Mississippi 
River and the belt of States that bordcra the Mississippi 
Kivcr on the west, including forty-one millions at least out 
of the forty-five millions of people that this countiy is sup- 
posed to cf»ntain to^lay. In that magnificent area, I will 
not ]>retend to state its extent, but with forty-one million 
peojile, how many troops of the United States are there to- 
day? Would any Senator on the opposite side like t*) guess, 
or would he like to sUite, how many men with muskets in 
their liands there are in the vast area I have named? There 
arc 2,797 1 And not one more. 

From the headwaters of the ^lississippi Uiver, to the lakes 
and down the great chain of lakes, and down the Saint Law- 
renee and down the valley of the Saint Jolm and clown the 
Saint Croix striking' the Atlantic Ocean and following it 
down to Key West, around the Gulf up to the mouth of the 
Jlississippi again, a frontier of eight thousand miles either 
bonlering on the ocean or ui>on foreign territory is guarded 
by these troops- Within this domain forty-five fortifications 
are manned and eleven arsenals pnitccted. There are sixty 
troops to every million of iKJoplc. In the South I have the 
entire number in each State and will give it 

I believe the Senator from Delaware is alarmed, greatly 
alarmed, about the overriding of the iwpular ballot by trooiw 
of tlio United States I In Delaware there is not a single 
armed man —not one. The United States has not even one 
ioldier in the State. 
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The honorable Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ilere- 
fonl] on Friday last lashed himself into a [Mission, or at 
least into a perapiration, over the wrongs of his State, tro<l- 
dcn down by the iron heel of military despotism. There is 
not a solitaiy man of the United States army on the soil 
of West Virginia, and there has not been for years. 

In Maryland. I do not know whether my esteemed friend 
from Maryland [Mr. Whyto] has been greatly alarmed or 
not; but at Fort McIIeniy, guarding the entrance to the 
beautiful harbor of his beautiful city, there are one hundred 
and ninety-two artillerymen located. 

In Virginia there is a school of practice at Fortress Mon- 
roe. My honorable friend who has charge of tliis bill [Mr. 
Withers] knows very well, and if ho does not I will tell 
him, that outside of that school of practice at Fortress Mon- 
roe, which has two hundred and eighty-two men in it, there 
is not a Federal soldier on the soil of Virginia — not one. 

North Carolina. Arc the Senators from that State alarmed 
at the iuunediate and terrible prospect of being overrun by 
the army of the United States? On the whole soil of 
North Carolina there are but thirty soldiei's guarding a fort 
at the mouth of Capo Fear River — just thirty. 

South Cai*olina. I do not sec a Senator on the floor from 
that Suite. There are one hundred and twenty artillerymen 
guarding the approsiches to Charleston Harbor, and not 
another soldier on her soil. 

Georgia. Does my gallant friend from Georgia [Mr. Gor- 
don] who knows better than I the force and strength of mill- 
tary organization, the senior Senator and the junior also — 
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are both or either of those Senators alarmed at the presence 
of twenty-nine soldiers in Georgia ? There are just twenty- 
nine there. 

Florida has one hundred and eighty-two at three separate 
posts, princii>ally guarding the navy-yard near which my 
friend on the op^iosite side [Mr. Jones] lives. 

Tennessee. Is tlic honorable Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bailey] alarmed at the pi*c>grcs8 of military despotism in his 
State. There is not a single Federal soldier on the soil of 
Tennessee — not one. 

Kentucky. I see both the Iionorable Senators from Ken- 
tacky here. They have equal cause with Tennessee to be 
alarmed for tlicrc is not a Federal soldier in Kentucky— not 
one! 

Missouri. Not one. 

Arkansas. Fifty-seven in Arkansas. 

iVlabama. I think my friend from Alabama [Mr. Morgan] 
b greatly excited over this question, and in Ins SUito there 
are thirty-two Federal soldici*s, located at an ai-senal of thq 
United States. 

Mississippi. Tlie gieat State of Mississippi, that is in 
danger of being trodden under tlie iron Iioof of military 
power, has not a Fcdcnil soldier on its soil. 

Louinana has two hundred and thirty-nine. 

Texas, apart from the regiments that guard the frontier on 
the Kio Grande and tlie Indian frontier, has not one. 

And the entire South has eleven hundred and fifty-five 
soldiers to intimidate, overrun, oppress, and destroy the lib- 
erties of fifteen million people ! In the Southern States there 
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are twelve hundred and three counties. If you distribute 
the soldiers there is not quite one for each county; and 
when I give the counties I give them from the census of 
1870. If you distribute them territorially there is one for 
evciy seven hundred square miles of tcnitory, so that if you 
make a territorial distribution, I would remind the honorable 
Senator from Delaware, if I saw him in his seat, that the 
quota for his State would be three — "one ragged sergeant 
and two abreast,'' as the old song has it. [Laughter.] That 
is the force ready to destroy the liberties of Delaware I 

Mr. President, it was said, as the old maxim has it, that 
the soothsayers of Rome 

COULD NOT IrOOK EACH OTIIEIt IX TUB PACE WITHOUT SMILING. 

There are not two Democratic Senators on this floor who 
can go into the cloak-room and look each other in 
the face without ;5iniling at this talk, or, more appro- 
priately, I should say without blushing — the whole thing 
is Huch a prodigious and absolute farce, such a miser- 
ably manufactured false issue, such a pretense without the 
slightest foundation in the world, and talked about most and 
denounced the loudest in States that have not and have not 
had a single Fe<leral soldier. Throughout the South it does 
not run quite seventy to the million people. In New England 
we have absolutely one hundred and twenty soldiers to the 
million. New England is far more overrun to-day by the 
Federal soldier, immensely more,. than the whole South is. I 
never heard anybody complain about it in New England, or 
express any very great fear of their liberties being endangered 
by the presence of a handful of troops. 
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As I have naid, the iciulency of this talk is to give us a 
bad name in Enroi>e. Kcpublican institutions are loi)ked 
upon tJiere witli jealousy. Every misrepresentation, every 
slander is taken np and exaggerated and talked about to our 
discredit, and the Democratic party of the countiy to-day 
stand indicted, and I here indict tliem, for public slander of 
their countr}* creating tlie impression in the civilized world 
that we are governed by a ruthless military de8iK)tism. I 
wonder how amazing it would be to any man in Europe, 
familiar as Europeans are with gi-eat annies, if he were told 
that over a teiiitory larger than France and S^min and 
Portugal and Great Britain and Holland and Belgium and 
the German Empire all combined, there were but eleven 
hundred and fifty-five soUliei-s ! Tliat is all this Democratic 
howl, this mad cry, this false issue, this absurd talk is based 
on — the presence of eleven hundred and fifty-five soldiers 
on eight hundreil and fifty thousand square miles of terri- 
tory, not double the number of Democratic |K)lice in the city 
of Baltimore, not a third of tlie ix)Iice in the city of New 
York, not double the Democratic iK)lice in the city of New 
Orleans. I repeat, the number indicts them ; it stamps the 
whole cry as without any foundation ; it derides the issue as 
a false and scandalous and imrtisan makcsliift. 

What then is the real motive underlying this movement? 
Senators on tliat side. Democratic orators on the stump, 
cannot mdke any sensible set of men at tlie cross-roads 
believe that they are afraid of eleven hundred and fifty-five 
soldiers distributed one to each county in the South. The 
minute jou state that everybody sees the utter, palpable, and 
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laughable absunlity of it, and therefore we must go further 
and find a motive for all tliis ciy. We want to find out, t«> 
use a familiar and vulgar plinisc, what is *' the Ciit under tlie 
meal." It is not tlie tro<»p8. That is evident. There are 
more troojw by fifty jicr cent, scuttercd tlirough tlie 
Northern States east of the Mississippi t«Mlay tlian througli 
the Southern States east of tlie Mississippi, and yet nobody 
in the North si)eaks of it ; everybody would bo laughed at 
for si>eaking of it ; and therefore the issue, I take no lisk in 
stilting, I nuike bold to declare, thnt this issue on the troo|)s, 
being a false one, being one without foundation, conceals 
the true issue, which is simply to get rid of the Federal 
presence at Fedeml elections, to get rid of the civil 
j)ower of the United States in the electit>n of Uepresentativcs 
to the Congi-ess of the United States. That is the whole of 
it ; and disguise it as you may there is nothing else in it or 
of it. 

You simply want to get rid of the 8ui>ervision by the 
Federal government of the election of Heprcsentiitivcs to 
Congress tlu*ough civil jneans; and, therefore, this bill 
connects itself directly with another bill, and you cannot 
discuss this military bill without discussing a bill which wo 
had before us last winter, know as the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill, I am quite M'oU aware, I 
profess to be as well aware as any one, that it is not i>erinis- 
sible for me to discuss a bill that is |>ending before the other 
House. I am quite well aware that propriety and parlia- 
nientar}^ i-ule forbid that I should si)eak of what is done in 
the House of Representatives; but I know very well that I 
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am not forbidden to speak of that wliicli is not done in the 
House of licprcsentitivcs. I am quite free to speak of the 
things that are not done lher(\ and Ihercfore I am free to 
dechirc that neither this military bill nor the legishitive, 
executive, and judicial appni]>riation bill ever emanaited from 
any connnittee of the House of Keprescntativcs, at all ; they 
are not the work of any ccnnmittci) of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and, altliough the present House of Representa- 
tives is almost evenly ba]anc*e<I in party division, there has 
Iieen allowe<l no solitary suggestion to come from the minority 
of that House in regard to the shaping of these bills. Whei'e 
do they come from ? We are not left to infer ; we are not 
even left to the Yankee privilege of guessing, because we 
know. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. lieek] obligingly 
told us — I have his exact wowls here — "that the honor- 
able Senator from Ohio [^Ir. Thurman] was the chairman of 
a committee appointed by the Democratic party to see how it 
was best to present all tlicse ([uestions before us." Therefore 
when I discuss tliese two bills together I am violating oio 
parliamentary hiw; I am discussing the offspring and the 
creation of the Dcmocnitic caucus, of which the Senator 
from Ohio, whom I do not see in his seat, is the clioinnan. 

There are thirteen thousand polling-places in the South, 
and there are eleven hundred and fifty-five soldiers down 
there, and this great intimidation is to be carried on. by 
one soldier distributing liimself around to twelve polling- 
^acea. 
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that threatens the South just now ; and I am just reminded 
by the honorable Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Cari)entcr] 
that the Supreme Court decided — a fact I did not recjiU 
ait the moment — that the war did not close till April, 18CC; 
a state of j^eace had n(»t come, and therefore the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky docs not bring himself within the 
line of evidence. He only saw troops there in 18G5, during 
the war. Has he seen them since April, 1866, in time 
of peace ? . . . 

All we get, then, in the testimony is, that the Senator 
from Kentucky 

HAYS m: SAW TllOOI»S 

in his State during the war, and ihc Senator from West Vir- 
ginia says he saw them in his Stale once since the war — ten 
yeai-s ago. That is the amount of actual testimony we get on 
the subject. Now, Mr. President^ I say this bill connects itself 
directly with the provisions which are inserted by the Demo- 
cratic caucus in tlie legislative, executive, and judicial bill. 
The two stand together: they canni»t be separated; because 
if to-day we enact that no civil officer whatever sliall appear 
under any circumstances with armed men at the iwlb — I 
am not speaking of Federal troops or military or naval 
officere — I should like to know how if you strike that out 
toHlay in the military bill that is pending, you are going to 
enforce any provisions of the election laws, even if we leave 
them standing. Take this section of the election law, 
section 2024 of the Keviscd Statutes: 
**Tho marshal or his general deputies, or such special 
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deputies as are thereto specially omi)owered by him, in 
writing, and under liis liand and seal, whenever he or either 
or any of them is forcibly resisted in executing their duties 
under this title, or shall, by violence, threats, or menaces, 
be preveutcil from executing such duties, or from arresting 
an}* person who has c<nnmitted any offence for which the 
marshal or his general or his s|>ecial deputies are authorized 
to make such arrest, arc, and each of them is, empowered to 
sunnnon and call to his aid the bystanders or po$9e eofnttatu$ 
of his district." 

I should like any one to tell me whether a marshal can call 
togetlier armed men under that if you reix^al tliis section in 
the military bill. Under heavy penalties you say that no 
civil ofiicer whatever, no matter what the disturbances, at an 
election of Representatives to Congress — . 

Ko aviL omcEii of tuk rxiTKn statks silvll kekp okdbr. 

Tou do not say that in that same election the State officer 
may not be there with all tlie force he chooses, legal or illegal. 
You say that the United States, in an election which specially 
concents the Federal government, shall not have anything 
whatever to do with it. Tliat is what you say, although the 
Constitution, as broadly as language can cxpi-ess it, gives the 
govcniment of the United States, if it chooses to exercise 
it,tlie absolute control of the whole subject — familiar to 
school4)oys who have never once read the Constitution, in 
tlio chusc: **Tlio limes, jilaccs, and nmnner of holding 
elections for Senators and RcprcscnUitives shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the Legishiture thereof; but tlie 
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Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the places of choosing Senators/' And 
every one knows that the contemporaneous exi>ositi(m of that 
l)art of the Constitution, familiar also to every one in the 
country, the exposition by Madison and Hamilton, was to the 
effect that ** every government ouglit to contain in itself the 
means of its own preservation "'; and acconling to Mr. Madi- 
son, quoting a Southern authority, it was ^^ more conso- 
nant to just theories to intrust the Union with the care of 
its own existence than to transfer that care to any other 
liands." 
There is not the slightest possible denial here tliat 

TUIS IS A CONSTITUTIONAL EXKIICISK OF POWEIl. 

If there is such a deiiial it is a mere individual opinion. 
There has been no adjudication in tlie least degree look- 
ing to the unconstitutionality of these laws. Your indi- 
vidual opinion is no better than mine; mine is no better 
than that of any other man who can hear a horn blown 
fi*om the front steps of the Capitol. No uidividual 
opinion is worth anything. We have a department of 
the government to p^iss U[>on the question. The legisla- 
tive dexiartment has enacted these laws under what it 
believed to be a clear and explicit grant of power, and you 
have never had it judicially determined otlierwise. But now 
you propose to assault the election liiws, the su|>ervisors, and 
the marshals, in this military bill ; and under the pretence of 
getting rid of troops at tlie polls you propose that no Federal 
officer — no civil oilicer of the Fodoiid govoniment -— shall bo 
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there. Tlmt is the design ; that is the plain, palpable object 
An amendment that will be offered hero will test your sin- 
cerity on that subject; whetlicr you will allow the Federal 
gOTemmcut to I>c present at all. I believe you do propose 
to allow two men of straw to stand up without any power; 
to be present as witnesses ; to be counted themselves but not 
to count, as my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] well 
suggests ; with no [wwer whatever ; more spectators on suf- 
ferance, not to be liustled out nor kicked nor clubbed if they 
beliave themselves, but entirely at the mercy of the mob ; 
guests standing there by the c^iurtesy of the State, not standing 
there armed with the jmnoply of the Federal government and 
commanding in its great name an observance of law and of 
justice. You propose simi)ly*to iwrmit, and jHirmit is the word, 
two officers to be designated by Federal autliority to be pre- 
sent, that is all; not to have one particle of power, not to be 
clotlied with a solitary attribute of authority, not to have 
any force, not to have any legal status beyond that of casual 
spectators; and, therefore, I say that you cannot debate this 
question without associating these two bills together. The 
one runs right into the other : and I go so far as to say that 
if tJie military bill sliould go through in its present form and 
become the law of the hmd, the remainder of this law on 
election day is not woi-th anything at alL The whole law of 
marshals and sui)er\'isor8 is worth nothing unless the civil 
authority of the United States has the power there to enforce 
its edicts.' 

We are told, too, rather a novel tlung, that if wo do not 
take these laws, we are 
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I believe it has been announced in both branches of Congress, 
I suppose on the authority of the Democratic caucus, tlmt if 
we do not take these bills as they are planned, we shall not 
have any of the appropriations that go with them. The 
honorable Senator from West Virginia [Jlr. Hereford] told 
it to us on Friday , the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Thurman] told it to us last session ; the honorable Senator 
fi-om Kentucky [Mr. Beck] told it to us at the same time, 
and I am not iwrmittcd to speak of the legions who told us 
so in the other House. They say all these ai)pr(»pria lions 
are to be refused — not merely the army appropriation, for 
they do not stop at that. Look for a moment at the legisla- 
tive bill that came from the Democratic caucus. Here is an 
appropriation in it for dcfniying the expenses of the Supreme 
Court and the circuit and district courts of the I'nited States, 
including the District of Columbia, etc., ** .i^2,800,000 " : **Pro. 
vidcd" — what? "That the following sections of the Re- 
vised Statutes relating to elections " (going on to recite them) 
"bo repealed." 

That is, you will pass an appropriation for the support of 
the judiciary of the United States, only on condition of this 
rei)eal. We often speak of this government being divided 
between three great dei>artmcnts, the executive, the legisla- 
tive, and the judicial — co-ordinate, indei^endent, equal. 
The legislative, under the control of a Democratic caucus, 
now steps forward and says : " We offer to the Executive this 
bill, and if he does not sign it, we are going to staiTC the 
judiciary." That is carrying the thing a little further than I . 
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liavc ever known. Wc do not merely propose to starve the 
Executive if lie does not sign the bill, but we projwso to 
starve the judiciary that lias had nothing whatever to do 
Ttith tlie question. That has been boldly avowed on this 
floor ; tliat has been boldly avowed in the other House ; that 
lias been lK>ldly avowed in Democratic i>apers throughout 
the country. 
And you propose not merely 

TO KrAKVK TIIK JUinciAUY, 

but you propose thiit you will nut appnipriate a solitary dollar 
io take care of this Capitol. Tho men who take care of this 
great amount of public property arc pix)vidcd for in that bill. 
You ssiy they shall not have any pay if the President will 
not agree to change the election laws. There is the public 
printing that goes on for the enlightenment of the wliole 
eimntrj' andYor printing the public d(»cnments of every one 
of the de[iartments. You S2iy they shall not have a dollar 
for public printing unless the President agrees to repeal 
these laws. 

Tliere is the Congressional Librar}'^ that has become the 
pride of the whole American people for its magniiicent 
growth and extent. You say it shall not have one dollar to 
take care of it, much less add a new book, unless the Presi- 
dent signs these bills. There is the Department of State that 
we think throughout the history of the government has been 
a great pride to this country for tho ability with wliich it 
has conducted our foreign affairs ; it is also to be starved. 
You say we shall not have any intercourse with foreign 
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nations, not a dollar shall be appropriated therefore ludess 
the President signs these bills. There is the Light-House 
Board that provides for the beacons and the warnings on 
seventeen thousand miles of sea and gulf and lake coast. 
You say those lights shall all go out and not a dollar shall be 
appropriated for the board if the President does not sign 
these bills. There are the mints of the United States at 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, Denver, San Francisco, coining 
silver and coining gold — not a dollar shall be .appropriated 
for them if the President does not sign these bills. There is 
the Patent Office, the i>atents issued from which embody the 
invention of the country — not a dolLir for them. The Pen- 
sion Bureau shall cease its openitions unless these bills are 
signed, and patriotic soldicra may starve. The Agricultural 
Bureau, the Post-Office Department, every one of these great 
executive functions of the government is threatened, taken 
by the thmat, highwayman-style, collared on the highway, 
commanded to stand and deliver in the name of the Domo- 
ci*atie congmssional caucus. That is what it is; 8iini)ly that. 
No committee of this Congress in either branch \uxs ever 
recommended that legislation — not one. Simply a Demo- 
cratic caucus has done it. 

Of coui*se this is new. We ai-e learning something every 
day. I think you may search the reconls of the Federal 
government in vain : it will take some one much more indus- 
trious in that search than I have ever been, and much more 
observant than I have ever been : to find any iwssible parallel 
or any possible suggestion in our past history of any such 
thing. Most of the Senatora who sit in this chamber can* 
remember some vetoes by Presidents 
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THAT SHOOK THIS CX)IJXTIIY TO ITS CENTRR 



whli excitement. The veto of tlie natioiml - bank bill 
by JaclcHon in 1882, rcinoinbei'cd by the oldest in this 
eIianilK*r ; the vct^) of the national-bank bill in 1841 by Tyler, 
remembered by those not the oldest, shook this country with 
a political excitement which np to that time had scarcely a 
parallel ; and it w.as bclicvcil, whether riglitfully or wrong- 
fully is no matter, it was believed by those who advocated 
those financial measures at the time, that they were of the 
very last imiiortance to wcllbeing and pro8i>crity of the 
Union. That \vas believed by the great and shining lights 
of that day. It was l>elievc<l by that man of imi)erial charac- 
ter and imi)erious will, the great Senator from Kentucky. 
It was believed by Mr. Wcb^tor, the greatest of New Eng- 
land Senators. When Jackson vetoed the one or Tyler 
vetoed the other, did you ever hear a suggestion that those 
bank charters should be ]>ut on appropriation bills or that 
there should not be a dollar to run tije government until 
they were signed? So far from it that, in 1841, when tem- 
per was at its height ; when the Whig party, in addition to 
losing their great measure, lost it under the sting and the 
irritation of what they believed was a desertion by the Presi- 
dent wliom they had chosen ; and when Mr. Clay, goaded by 
all diese considerations, rose to debate the question in the 
Senate, he repelled the suggestion of William C. Uives, of 
Viiginia, whcattempted to make upon him the jwint that he 
liad indulged in some threat involving the indei>endence of 
tlie Executive. Mr. Clay rose to his full height and thus 
responded; — 
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*^ I said nothing whatever of any obligsition on the part of 
the President to conform his judgment to the opinions of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, although the Sena- 
tor argued as if 1 hatl, and i)crscvercd in so arguing after 
re^teated correction. I said no such thing. I know and I 
re8i)ect the i)erfect independence of each department, acting 
within its proi)cr sphere, of the other departments." 

A leading Democrat, an eloquent man, a man who has 
courage and frankness and many giH»d qualities, has boasted 
publicly that the Democracy arc in power for the ra*st time in 
eighteen years, and they do not intend to stop until they 

HAVK WIPEf> OUT KVEUV VK8TIGE 

of every war measure. Well, "forewarned in forearmed," 
and you begin appi*opriately on a measure that has the 
signature of Abraham Lincoln. I think the picture is 
a striking one when you hear these words from a man 
who was then in arms against the government of the 
United States, doing his best to destroy it, exerting every 
l)ower given him in a bloody and terrible rel>eilion against 
the autikority of the United States and when Abraham 
Lincoln was marching at the same time to his martyi*dom 
in its defence I Strange tinies.havo fallen uimn us that 
those of us who had the great lionor to be associated in 
higher or lower degree with Mr. Lincoln in the administra- 
tion of the government should live to hear men in public life 
and on the floors of Congress, fresh from the battle-fields of 
the rebellion, threatening the [>eoplo of the United States 
that the Democratic party, in power for the first time in 
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eighteen yean» proi)osc8 not to stay its liand until every ves- 
tige of the war measures lias been wiped out! The late 
viee-president of the confedemcy boasted* — perhaiis I had 
Wtter say stated — tliat for sixty out of the seventy-two years 
]irece<]ing tlic outbreak of the rel>ellionf from the foundation 
of tlic govcninieiit, the South, though in a minority, hiuU by 
combining with what he termed the anti-eentralists in the 
N«irtK nded the country ; and in 18Gti the same gentleman 
indicate<I in a siieech, I think l>efore the Legislature of 
Georgia, that by a return to Congress the South might 
rcpe^it the cxi>criment with the same succoHsful result. I 
read that 8(H*ecli at the time ; but I little thought I should 
live to jH*e so near a fnliilment of its prediction. I see here 
to-day two great measures emanating, as I have said, not 
fmm a c«>mmittoe of either House, but from a Democratic 
caucus in which the Stinth has an overwhelming majority, 
two thinls in the House, and out of forty-two Senators on 
tlie other side of this chand>er pnifessing the Democnitic 
faith thirty arc fn)m the South — twenty-thr^e, a jMwitive 
and pronounced majurity, having themHelves been p^irticipants 
ill the war iig:iin.st the Union cither in military or civil sta- 
titiii. So that as a matter of fact, plainly deducible fi-om 
niuntingyour fingci-s, the legislation of this couiitiy to-day, 
sIisiihhI and fashioned in a Dcmocnitic caucus where the eon- 
fetlerates of the South hold the majority, is the realization of 
Mr. Stephens's prophecy. And very appropriately the House 
under that control and the Senate under that control em- 
bodying thus the entire legislative powers of the govern- 
ment, deriving its political strength from the Soiitli, elected 
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from the South, say to the President of the United States, at 
the head of the executive deimrtment of the goveniment, 
elected as he was from the North — elected by the whole 
people, but elected as a Northern man ; elected on Kepublican 
principles, elected in op})osition to tlie party that controls 
both branches of Congress to-day — they naturally say: 
"You shall not exercise your constitutional power to veto 
a bill." 
Some gentleman may rise and say : ** Do you 

CALf* IT A UKVOLUTIOX 

to put an amendment on an ap})ropri<ation bill?" Of 
course not. There have been a great many amendments 
put on appropriation bills, some mischievous and some harm- 
less : but I call it the audacity of revolution for any Senator 
or Ueprcsentative, or any caucus of Senators or Uepresenta- 
tivcs, to get together and ssiy : *• We will have this legislation 
or we >vill stop the great departments of the government." 
That is revolutionary. I do not think it will amount to 
revolution; my opinion is it will not. I think that is a 
revolution that will not go around ; I think that it is a revo- 
lution which will not revolve ; I think that it is a i-evolutioh 
whose wheel will not tuni ; but it is a revolution if i^ersisted 
in, and if not persisted in it must be backed out from with 
ignominy. The Democratic party in Congress have jmt 
themselves in this position to-day, that if they go for\vard in 
the announced programme they 'march to revolution. I 
think they will, in the end, go back in an ignominious 
retreat. That is my judgment. 
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The extent to which they 

CONTROL THE LEGISLATION 

of the country is worth pointing out. In round numbers, the 
Southern ixM)ple are al)Out one thinl of the ^lopulation of the 
Union. I am not permitted to 8i>eak of the organization of 
the House of Kcpresentatives, but I can refer to that of the 
last House. In tlie last House of lieprcsentatives, of the 
ftirty-two standing committees the South had twenty-five. I 
am not blaming the honorable Si>cakcr for it. Ho was 
hedged in by pai*tisan forces, and could not avoid it. In this 
verj' Senate, out of forty-four stiinding committees the 
South lias twenty-two. I am not calling these things up 
just now in rcpi-oach ; I am cnily showing what an admirable 
prophet the late vice-president of the Southern confcdci-acy 
was, and how entirely true all his words have been, and how 
he has lived to see them realized. 

I do not profess to know, Mr. President, least of all Sen- 
ators on this floor, cerUiinly as little as any Senator on this 
floor, do I profess to know, what the President of the 
United Stitcs will do when these bills are presented to him, 
as I suppose in due coui*se of time they will bo. I certainly 
should never si>eak a solitary woixl of disrc8i>ect of the gen- 
tleman holding that exalted iK»sition, and I hope I should 
not speak a word unbefitting the dignity of the oflice of a 
Senator of the United States. But as there has been specu- 
lation here and there on both sides as to what he would do, 
it seems to me tliat the dead heroes of the Union would rise 
from their graves if he should consent to be intimidated and 
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outraged in his proper constitutional power by threats like 
these. 

All the war measures of Abraham Lincoln are to be 
wiped out! say leading Democrats. The Bourbons of 
France busied themselves, 1 believe, after the restoration in 
removing every trace of Najwleon's power and grandeur, 
even chiseling the *^ N '' from public monuments raised to 
perpetuate his glory ; but the dead man's hand fnnu Sahit 
Helena reached out and destroyed them in their pride and in 
their folly. And I tell the Senators on the other side of this 
chamber, — I tell the Democratic partj* North and South — 
South in the lead and Nortli following, — that the slow, 
unmoving finger of scorn from (he tomb of the martyred 
President on the prairies of Illiii(»iH will wither and destroy 
them. ^^ Though dead he speakoth." 
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AN IIUIKDEEMAHLK PAPKIl CUUHKNCV. 
[Fr^mn aptfch tm ikt iionte of JlepreMeitMivfit Ffbritnrif JO, 1870,] 

Mr. Chaikman: Tlic honor of the national government 
and the prosjierit}' of the Aineriwm people arc alike menaced 
by those who demand the i>crixjluaHon of an irredeemable 
paper currency. For more than two years the countiy has 
been suffering from prosti-ation in business; confidence 
returns but slowly ; trade i-evives only partially ; and to-day» 
with cajntal unproductive and labor unemployed, we find 
ourselves in the midst of an tigitation respecting the medium 
with which business transactions shall be carried on. Until 
this question is definitely adjusted it is idle to expect that 
full measure of prosi)erity to which the energies of our 
people and the resources of the land entitle us. In the way 
of that adjustment one great section of the Democratic 
party — possibly its contrtiUing power -» stubbornly stands 
to^y. The Republicans, always 
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TttUB TO THE PRIMAL DUTY 

of supporting the nation*s credit, have now cast behind 
them all minor difTerences and dissensions on the financial 
question, .and have gradually consolidated their strength 
against inilation. The currency^ therefore, hccoines of neces- 
sity a prominent politiciil issue, and those Democrats who 
are in favor of honest dealing by the government and 
honest money for the ik»oii1c may be coin[»clled to act as they 
did in that still giaver exigency when the existence of the 
government itself was at stake. 

While this question should be approached in no spirit of 
partisan bitterness, it has yet become so entangled with i>arty 
relations that no intelligent discussion of it can be had 
without giving its i)olitical histiuy, and if that history bears 
severely on the Democratic party, its defendera must answer 
the facts, and not (piari'el with their prescntition. Firmly 
attached to one political party myself, firmly believing that 
imrties in a free government are as healthful as they are 
inevitable, I still think there are questions about which 
parties shouhl ngroe never to disagree; aiul of these is the 
essential nature and value of the circuhiting medium. And 
nt is a fact pf especial weight and significance that up to the 
paper-money era, which was precipitated uimui us during the 
rebellion as one of war^s inexorable necessities, there never 
was a political party in this country that believed in any 
other than the siwcific standard for our ciUTcncy. If there, 
was any one principle that was rooted and grounded in the 
minds of our earlier statesmen, it was the evil of paper 
money; and no candid man of any party can i*ead the Con- 
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stitiition of llie United States and not be convinced that its 
framers intended to jirotect and defend our i>cople from the 
manifold perils of an irredeemable currency. Nathaniel 
lilacon, one of the purest ajid best of American statesmen, 
liimsclf a soldier of tlie Uevolution and a member of Con- 
gress continuously during the adniinistmtion of our first six 
Presidents, eiubracing in all a i>eriod of nearly forty yeai-s, 
exi>rcsse<l the whole truth when he declared in the Senate 
that 

*<THlft WAJ< A UARIVMONRY GOVKKNMRNT, 

founded by hnnl-moncy men, who had themselves seen and 
felt tlie e>"il of paj^r money and meant to save their pos- 
terity fnmi it." 

To this uniform adherence to the specie standard the 
cri>(isof the rebellion forced an excq)tion. In January, 1862, 
nith more than a half-million of men in arms, with a daily 
exi>enditnn> of nearly two nn'llions of dolhu*s, the govern- 
ment suddenly ftunid itself without money. Customs 
yielded but little, internal taxes had not yet been levied, 
public credit was feeble, if not paralyzed, our armies had met 
Willi one signal reverse and nowhere with nuirked success, 
and men*s minds wei-e filled with gloom and apprehension. 
Tlie one 8n]iremo need «»f the hour was monej% and money 
the govennnent did not have. What, then, should be 
done -» rather, what could l)c done? The ordinary treasury 
note had been tried and failed, and those already issued 
were discredited and below the value of the bills of 
oountiy banks. The government in this great and i>erilous 
need jHromptly called to its aid a power never before exer- 



cised. It authorized the issue of one hundred and fifty 
millions of notes, and declared them to be a legal tender for 
all debts, public or private, with two exceptions. 
4 'y '^'^® ablest lawyers who sustained this measure did not find 

warrant for it in the text of tlic Constitution, but like the 
late Senator Fessenden, of my own State, placed it on the 
ground of "absolute, overwhelming necessity"; and that 
illustrious Senator declared that ** the necessity existing, he 
had no hesitation." Indeed, sir, to hesitate was to be lost, 
for the danger was that, if Congress prolonged the debate on 
l>oints of constitutional construclion, its deliberations might 
be interrupted by the sound of rebel artillery on the opposite 
shore of the Potomac. The Kepublican Scnatoi*s and Kcpre- 
sentatives, therefore, dismissing all doubts and casuistry, 
st«HKl together for the country, and if taunted, as they were, 
by the Democracy and disloyalty of that day, with violating 
the Constitution, they pointed to that law which is older 
than constitutions. Adoi)ting the sentiment, as they might 
have quoted the imputed language, of John Milton, they 
believed that ** there is the law of sclf-prcscrvalion, written 
by God himself on our hearts ; there is the primal compact 
and bojul of society, not graven on stone, Jior sealed with 
wax, nor put down on parchment, nor set forth in any 
express form of word by men when of old they came together, 
but implied in the very act that they so came ti»gether, pre- 
supposed in all subsequent law, not to be rejKjaled by any 
authority, not invalidated by being omitted in any code, 
inasmuch as from thence are all codes and all authority." 
But the promptuigs of imtriotism, the pressure of neces- 
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rity, the ** despotism of duty," which thus decided the 
course of the Republicans failed to influence the Democrats 
ill Congress. ]y[arHhnlcd and led by Mr. Pendleton, since 
Ijccome the great advocate of inllation, the Democratic 
Reprcsentitives voted in wellnigh solid eohunn against the 
legsd-tender bill. HankruMtcy in (he lrca»nry %vas im- 
[lending; eighty millions of un[mid requisitions lay on the 
secretary's desk ; a large jwirt of the army had not received 
a dollar fur six months; supplies wore failing; recruiting 
halted ; tlie spirits of the people drooi>ed ; while the execu- 
tive de^^artment, charged with the conduct of the war, 
urged that critical catnpaigns, then in progress, would 
necessarily end in disaster unless relief could be affonled in 
this way. l)ut Democrat consciences were too tender, and 
Democratic scrujiles too intense, at that time to ^)ermit such 
a fearful infraction of the Ctuistitution as the passtige of a 
legal-tender bill, even to save the Union of our fathers and 
thus preserve the Constitution itself. 

TIic necessities cf the government wei-e so great and 
cxi^enditures so enormous that another luuulred and fifty 
millions of legal-tender notes were speedily (tailed for and 
granted by Congress, 

THE DEMOCRATS AISAIN VOTIKU 

under Mr. Pendleton's lead against the measure. With 
Tar)nng fortunes, \\\e last year of the war was reached, with 
three hunjlnMl millions of legal tender in circulation. With 
the strain of our public credit and the doubts and vicissitudes 
of tlie struggle these notes had fallen far below par in gold. 
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and it became apparent to every clear-headed observer that 
the continued issue of legal tenders, with no provision for 
their redemption and no limit to their amount, would utterly 
destroy the credit of the government and involve the Union 
catise in irretrievable dis;ister. But, at that moment, the 
military situation, with its perils and its prospects, was such 
that the government must h4ive money more rapidly than the 
sale of bonds could funiish it, and the danger was that the 
sale of bonds would be stopped altogether unless some defi- 
nite limit could be assigned to the issue of legal-tender notes. 
Accoi-dingly, Congress sought, and successfully sought, to 
accomplish both ends at the ssiiue time, and they passed a bill 
granting one hundred millions additional legal-tender circu- 
lation — making four hundred millions in all — and then 
incoriH>ratcd in the same law the solemn assurance and 
pledge that " the total amount of United States notes, issued 
and to be issued, shall never exceed four hundretl millions of 
dollai-s." And to this pledge every Democratic Senator and 
Uepix)sentative assented, cither actively or silently, as' the 
Journals of both Houses will show. Tlie sulisequcnt readi- 
ness of many of those gentlemen to trample on it must be 
ui>on the broad principle of ethics that the government 
should keep those pledges which are profitable, and disre- 
gard those which it will pay to viol.ate. 

When the war was over and the Union saved, one of the 
first duties of the government was to improve its credit and 
restore a sound currency to the people ; and hero we might 
have seasonably exi>ectcd the aid of the Democratic party. 
But we did not receive it IiTcconcilably hostile to the issue 
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of legal tenders when that form of credit was needed for the 
salvation of the countr}', the Democracy, sis soon as the 
countiy was saved, conceived a violent love for these notes, 
and demanded 

AN ALMOST JLUMITAnLR ISSUE OF THEM. 

Mr. Sejmonr, as the Democratic candidate for President in 
1808, scouting the four hundred million ]»ledge, stood on a 
platform demanding that sixteen hundred millions of five- 
twenties be paid off in Icgsil tenders; and he so heartily 
approved this i)olicy, that in his letter of acceptance he 
declared that *Mie should strive to carry it out in the future, 
wherever he might be placed in ^N>liticail or private life." 
His position at that time was aj^proved by every Democrat 
of high or low degree in New York, w<is unaniniously reaf- 
firmed in their State convention, wsis sustained by all their 
newspaper organs, and was the recognized creed of the 
party. East as well as West. Mr. Seymour and his i^olitical 
associates in New York have changed their ground and now 
proclaim an honest financial creed ; and after the manner of 
the Pharisee, they broaden their phylacteries, make loud pro- 
fessions of sui>erior zeal, and thank God reverently that they 
are not as their sinful brethren of X\\^ Ohio Democracy — 
those financial Sadducees, who continue to i^eject all idea of 
resurrection or redemption for the legal tender. 

I have thus briefly refeiTed to the ^mst, Mr. Chairman, 
only because I think it has an imj>ortant bearing on the 
present and the future. I do not assume that the Itepubli- 
party can possibly discharge its pending responsibilities 
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by merely pointing to its former grand achievements. **Let 
not virtue seek remuneration for the thing it was." But I 
do claim that on this financial question tiie course of the 
Republican party in the past is a guaranty for the future, 
and that equally the course of the Dcmocraitic party, of both 
wings and all shades, is a menace and a warning to the 
l»eople. 

If, however, the New York school of Democrats, repenting 
of their fonner course and seeking Iwtter ways for the 
future, are I'eady to give honest liclj) in the restomtion of a 
sound currency, they will be gladly welcomed and their 
faith will be tested by works before this sessicm of Congress 
closes. They will not, however, deem it strange or harsh if, 
rentembering their past record, we feel an uncomfortable 
sense of distrust as to tlicir entire sincerity in the futui*c. 
This distnist is increased when we witness the brazen bctld- 
ness with which, in full view of their rei>udiation record of 
but yesterday, they assume a stilted tone of superior honesty 
on the financial question, and aflect patronizing language 
toward tjie Republicans who saved (he nation from the last- 
ing blight of Mr. Seymour's triumph in 1868. Still further 
deepened and strengthened is the distrust when we remem- 
ber the formal alliance which the New York Democrats 
have renewed with the Democrats of the South, to whom our 
whole financial system is but a reminder <»f what they them- 
selves term their subjugjition, and who from i>ast action and 
present tendency are unfitted to be the safe rejiository of the 
nation's pledges for the payment of its war debt. We have 
passed into a new era, and to recall the Southern Democracy, 
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with their api)Alling reoonl, to their ancient control in this 
country would lie m <Icci8ive a step backward and nightward 
w it would have been for the Englinh iieople to surroiuid 
Williaia of Onuige with a Pariianicnt maile up of adherents 
tfi the lost houHc of Stuart, or ns it wouhl be tonlay for the 
French ARHend)ly (o tln-ust on McMahon a cabinet devoted 
to tlie fortunes of Henry Fifth. 

As I said at the ontiM*t of my remarks, Air. Chairman, the 
country is suflcring under one of those i>eri<Mlic<vl revulsions 
in trade ci>innion to all Cfunmercial natifins, and which thus 
far no wischmi of legishition has been aible to avert. The 
natural restlessness of a iieojilo so alive and alert as ours 
looks for an instant remedy, and the danger in such a condi- 
tion of the public mind is that something may be adopted 
tlwt will ultimately deoi)en the diHCJiso rather than lay the 
groundwork for an encetual cure. Naturally enough in 
such a time the theories for relief arc numerous, and we have 
nmrvelous reeeijits onei*ed whereby the jieople shall be 
eiiabknl to pjiy the dollar they owe with less than a hundred 
cents: while tliose who are caught \\\i\\ such a delusion 
scHjniingly forget that, even if this lie so, they nnist likewise 
receive less than a hundre<l cents for the dollar that is due 
them* Whether the dollar that they owe to-day or the 
dolhur tliat is due them to-mori-ow will have the gi-eater or 
less nunil>er of cents dei>ends on the shifting of causes which 
tliey can neither control or foresee ; and therefore all certain 
calculation in trade is set at defiance, and those branches of 
bdsineflt which take on the form of gambling are by a finan* 
cial paradox the most secure and most promising. 
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Uncertainty as to the value of the currency from day to 
day is 

UUUK10U8 TO ALL UONKST JXOUSTUY. 

And while that which is known as the debtor interest 
should be fairly and generously considered in the shaphig of 
mciisures for specie resumption, there is no justice in. asking 
for intlation on its behalf. Katlier there is the gravest 
injustice; for you must remcml>er that there is a large chiss 
of most deserving pei*sons who W(»uld be continually and 
remoi'selessly robbed by such a policy. I mean the Labor 
of the country, that is comi>elIed to live from and by its 
daily eau'uings. The ssivings-banks which represent the 
surplus owned by the laborei*s of the nation, have de[K)sits 
tonlay exceeding eleven hundred millions of dollui*s — more 
than the entire capital slock and do|H)sits of the national 
banks. The pensioners, who rci>resent the patriotic suflfering 
of the country, have a capitalized investment of six hundred 
millions of dollars. Here are seventeen hundred millions of 
money incapable of receiving anything but instant and 
lasting injury from inflation. Whatever impaii-s the pur- 
chasing iHiwer of the dollar correspondingly decreases the 
resources v)f the saving-bank depositor and |)ensioner. The 
liensioner's loss would be absolute, but it would probably 1k5 
nrj;ued that the laborer would receive comiwusation by his 
nominally larger earnings. IJnt this would prove totally 
delusive, for no i)08sible augmentation of wages in a time of 
inflation will ever keep pace with the still greater increase 
of price in the commodities necessary to sustain life, except 
«— and mark the exception — under the condition witnessed 
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during the war, wlicn the iuiinl>cr of laborers was con- 
tinually recluccil by tlio demand of incn to serve in the army 
and navy. And thone honest-minded i)eo2)le who i*ecall*tlie 
startling activity of trade and the large profits during the 
irar, and attribute b<»th to an inflated currency, commit tlie 
cmir Iff leaving fmt the most im]>ortant element of the 
ealenlatiiMi. They forgot that the govennnont wjis a cus- 
ti»racr for nearly four years at the rate of two or three 
millions of dollai-s i>er day — buying countless f|uantities of 
all staple articles; th(*y forget that the number of con- 
sumers was continually enlarging «is our armed force grew 
to its gigantic j^roinirtions, and that the number of pro- 
ducers was by the Siime cause continually growing less, and 
that thus was presented, on a scvalo of luipreccdentcd magni- 
tude, that simple ])n»bh*nu familiar alike to the iK>Iitical 
economist and the village trader, of the demand being 
greater tlian the supply, and a consequent rise in the price. 
Had the government been able to conduct the war on a gold 
Iftasis and pntvided the coin for its necessarily large and 
lavish exjienditure, a rise in the price of labor and a rise in 
the value of commodities would have been inevitiible. 
And the rise of both labor and comnuKlities in gold would 
liave been for tlie time as marked as in i>sii>cr, adding, of 
course, the depi-eciatiim of the hitter t<» its scale of prices. 
While the delusion of creating wealth by the issue of 
irredeemable pajier currency nniy l«ul to any number of 
alisiinl pro]K)sitions, the advocates of the heresy seem to 
liavc settled down on two measures — or, rather, one measure 
composed of two jNirts, namely: To abolish the national 
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banks, and then have the government issue legal tenders at - 
once to the amount of the bank circulation, and add to the 
volume from time to time thereafter '* according to the 
wants of trade.** The two proi)ositions are so inseparably 
connected that I shall discuss them together. 

TUE NATIONAL-UANK SVHTKM, 

Mr. Chairman, was one of the results of the war, and 
the credit of its origin belongs to the late Salmon 
P. Chase, then secretary of the treasury. And it may 
not be unprofitable just hero to recall to the House the 
circumstances which at the tunc made the national banks 
a necessity to the government. At the outbreak of the 
war there were considerably over a thousand State banks 
of various degrees of responsibility, or irrcsixinsibility, 
scattered throughout the country. Their charters demanded 
the redemption of their bills in specie, and under the 
pressure of this requirement their aggregate circulation 
was kept within decent limits, but the amount of it was in 
most instances left to the discretion of the directoi-s, and not 
a few of these banks issued ton dollai-s of bills for one of 
siKJcie in their vaults. With the i>assage of the legal tender 
act, however, followed by an enormous issue of government 
notes, the State banks would no longer be required to 
redeem in 8|)ecie, and would, therefore, at once flood the 
country with their own bills and take from the government 
its resource in that direction. To restrict and limit their 
circulation, and to make the banks as helpful as possible in 
the great work of sustaining the government finances, the 
national-bank act was passed. 
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.This act required, in effect, that every bank should loan 
its entire stock to the government ; or, in other words, to 
invest it in govennnent bonds ; and then, on dejwsiting these 
bonds with the treasurer of the United States, the bank 
might receive not exceeding ninety \m cent, of tlieir amount 
in circukiting-notes, the government holding the bonds for 
the protection of the billholder in case the hank should faiL 
And that, in brief, is precisely what a national bank is to-day. 
I do not say the system is i>erfcot. I do not feel called uiwn 
to rush to its ailvocacy or its defence- I do not doubt that 
as we go forward we may find many jwints in which the sys- 
tem can be improved. IJut tliis I am bold to maintain, that, 
contrasted with any other system of banking tliis country 
has ever had, it is immeasurably sujierior ; and whoever asks, 
as some Democrats now do, for its abolition, with a view of 
getting bjick any system of State banks, is a blind leader; 
and a ver}- deep diU^h o( disorder and disaster awaits the 
followers, if the jieople should ever \k so blinded ais to take 
that fatal step. 

It is greaitly to be deplored, Mr. Chairman, that many 
candid men have conceived the notion that it wmild Ih) a 
saving to the i»eople if all banks could bo disi»ensed with 
and a circulating medium Ikj furnished by the government 
i«uing legjU tenders. I do not stop here to argue that this 
would be in violation of the government's pledge not to issue 
more tlian four hundred millions of its own notes. I merely 
lemark tliat timt pledge is binding in honor until legal 
tenders are rctlecmable in coin on presentation, and when 
that point is readied there will be no desire, as there will 
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certainly be no necessity, for the government issuing 
additional notes. 

The great and, to my mind, unanswerable objection to 
this scheme is that it places the currency wholly in the power 
and under the direction of Congress. Now, Congress always 
has been and always will be governed by the partisan major- 
ity, representing one of the juilitical jwirties of the country; 
and the projwsition, therefore, reduces itself to this — that 
the circidating medium, instead of having a fixed, detennin- 
ate chai'acter, shall be shifted, and changed, and manipulated, 
according to the supi)oscd nocdj of *♦ the i>arty.'' I profess, 
Mr. Chairman, to have some knowledge of the American 
Congress; its general chai*acter, its personnel^ its scoj>e, its 
limit, its power. I think, on the whole, that it is a far more 
patriotic, intelligent, and upright body of men tlian it 
generally gets credit for in the country; but, at the same 
time, I Ciui possibly conceive of no assemblage of respectable 
gentlemen in the United States 

MOIIK ITTTKHLY rNKITTED TO nKTEIlMlNR 

from time to time the amount of circulation required by 
**the wants of trade." But, indeed, no body of men could 
be intrusted with that power. Even if it were possible to 
trust their discretion, their in tegi'ity would be constantly 
under suspicion. If they performed their duties with the 
purity of an angel of light, they could not successfully repel 
those charges which always follow where the temptation to 
do wrong is iwwerful and the way easy. Experience would 
very soon demonstrate that no more corrupt or corrupting 
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device, no wilder or more visionary project, ever entered the 
brain of tlie schemer or the empiric. 

If tlie iieople of the United States were fully awake and 
aroused to their interests, and could see things as they aire, 
instead of increasing the i>ower of Congress over the curren- 
cy, they would by the shortest practicable process divorce 
tlie two, completely and forever. And this can only be done 
finally, effectually, irreversibly, by the resumption of specie 
imyment Why, Mr. Chairman, it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that, ever since the government was comi>elled to 
resort to irredeemable currency during the war, the assem- 
bling c»f Congress and its continuance in session have been 
the most disturbing elements in the business of the country. 
It is literally true that no man can tell what a day may bring 
forth. One large interest looks hopefully to contmction and 
tlie lowering of the gold premium ; another is ruined unless 
there is such a movement toward expansion as will send gold 
up. Each side, of course, endeavors to influence and con- 
vince Congress, lioth sides naturally have their sympa- 
thizing advocates on this floi^r, and hence the substantial 
business interests of the country are kept in a feverish, 
doubtful, s|)eculative state. Men's minds are turned fi*om 
honest industry to schemes of fniancial gambling, the public 
morals suffer, old-fashioned integrity is forgotten, and solid, 
enduring prosiierity, with honest gains and quiet content- 
ment, is rendered impossible. We have suffered thus far in 
perhaps as light a degree as could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances ; but once adopt the insane idea tlmt all currency 
shall be issued directly to the government, and that Congress 
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shall be the judge of the amount demanded by the "wants 
of trade," and you have this country adrift, rudderless, on 
a sea of troubles, shoreless and soundless. 

It is a singular coincidence, ^fr. Chainnan --* one of those 
odd happenings sometimes brought about by i)olitical muta- 
tions — that those who urge this scheme upon the govern- 
ment are Democrats, every one of them would doubtless 
claim to be a true disciple of Andrew Jackson. And yet 
all the evils of which tfackson warned the country in his 
famous controversy witli the Ur.itod States Bank are a thou- 
Siind-fold magnified and a thous;ind-fold aggravated in this 
jdan of making 

TUK TUKASIJRV OKPAin'MKNT JTSKLK TUK ItAXK, 

with Congress for the governing board of directoi-s. I com- 
mend to the gentlemen of Democratic antecedents a careful 
l>crusjd of Jackson's great message of July 10, 1832, and I 
wish them to frankly tell this House how (hey think Jackson 
would have regjirded the eslablislnncnt of a great national 
pai>er-money nuichinc, to be located for all time in the 
treasury department, the bills of which shall have no i)ro- 
vision for their redemption, and the amount of those bills to 
be determined by a majority vote in a jmrty caucus. 

And then, after Jackson's veto message shall have been 
diligently j)erused and inwardly digested by the Democmtic 
advocates of irredeemable pajKjr money, I will ask them if 
the present national-bank system does not fully meet all of 
Jackson's objections, and if it is not, indeed, as nearly as the 
difference of time and circumstances will permit» such 
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a fi^tom of Imnking or JftckKon iiHlirocUy oommondod and 
an ho ]m>rcHse<1 liiiiim^ir ready to Hiilnnil u plan for if Con- 
gress kIiouIiI desire it? Disclaiming, as I have done, any 
special cliampionsliip of the national hanks, hut merely 
referring to the facts of record, 1 would l)e glacl further to 
ask if the present system, in its entire freedom from 
monopoly, hcing equally oi>cn to all ; if in the ahsolutc pro- 
tection it afltirds to that innocent third i^arty, the hillholder 
(no man ever liaving lost a dollar hy tlie hills of national 
banks during the thirteen yeai*s the system has heen in oper- 
ation, whereas in the ]>receding thirteen years the losses to 
the i^eople' by bills of State hanks exceeded fifty millions of 
dollars); if in that univcrs^d credit attached to its bills, 
saving the people all losses from exchange or discount wher- 
ever payment is to be made within the United States ; if in 
its protection of the rights of dq>ositoi*H; if in its strength 
and solvency in time of fniancuil disaster ; if in its subjection 
to taxation, both hy the general and State governments, 
until it confessedly x>ays a heavier tax than any other 8|)ecies 
of x>roiierty : if in its capacity to measure, hy the unvarying 
law of supply and demand, the precise amount of circulation 
required by the •* wants of trade," — I would bo glad, I 
rejieat, to ask any Democratic opimnent of the system if it 
does not in each and all of these features fill the ideal 
requirements of a bank as foreshadowed hy Jackson, and if 
it does not indeed fair transcend any ideal Jackson had, in 
its freedom for all to engage in it, in its absolute security to 
tbe public, and in its singular adaptation to act as a regulator 
of the ooriency, preventing undue expansion and undue 
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contraction with ecpml and unfailing certainty, and adjusting 
itself at once to the specie standard whenever the govern- 
ment shall place its own notes at par with coin? 

It is urged by the opponents of the banking system that 
the three hundred and twenty millions of bank circulation 
can l>e supplied by the legal tendei-s and the interest on that 
amount of bonds stopped I IIow? DtKis any gentleman 
supi>o8C that the bonds owned by the banks, and on deposit 
in the treasury, will be exchanged for legal tenders of a new 
and inflated issue ? Those bonds are payable, principal and 
interest, in gold; and, with the present amount of legal- 
tender notes, they arc worth in the market from §1.16 to 
J?1.25. What will they be worth in pai>er money when you 
double the amount of legal tenders and postpone the day of 
8i>eeio resumption fai- beyond the vision of prophet or seer? 
And this enormous issue of legal tcmlcrs to tike the place of 
banknotes is only the beginning of the policy to he inaugu- 
nited. The •* wants of trade" would si>ecdily demand 
another issue, for the essential nature of an irredeemable cur- 
i-ency is that it has no limit till a reaction is born of crushing 
disaster* A lesson might be learned (by those willing to be 
tjiught by fact and experience) from the course of events 
during the war. When we had one hundred and fifty mill- 
ions of legal tender in circulation, it stood for a long time 
nearly at par with gold. As the issue increased in amount 
the depreciation was very rapid, and at the time we fixed the 
four hundred million limit, that whole vast sum had less 
purchasing power in exchange for lands, or houses, or mer- 
chandise than the hundred and fifty millions had two years 
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before. In the spring of 1802, $150,000,000 of legal tender 
would buy in the market $147,000,000 in gold coin. In 
June, 18C4, $400,000,000 of legal tender would buy only 
$140,000,000 in golil ctiin. 

And if wo ]i«ad not lixed the four hundred million limit, 
but bad gone on issuing additional amounts according to the 

"WANTS OK TKAOl-:," 

as now argued and urge<l hy the modem Democratic finan- 
ciens the result would have been that at each successive 
inflnti(»n the purchasing j>owcr (»f the aggregate nuiss would 
liave been made less, antl the value (»f the whole would have 
gone down, down, till it resiched that point of utter worth- 
lessiicss, which so many like ex][)eriments have reached 
before; and the legal tender, with all its vast capacity for 
good in a gi*eat national crisis, would have taken its place 
in history alongside of the French assignat and the conti- 
nentiil currency. The fiuir hundred million limit hapinly 
saved us tliat direful cx}»erience, and at once caused the 
legal tender to appreciate ; but, unwilling to learn by this 
striking fact, the inflationists insist \\\fo\\ a scheme of expan- 
sioa which would 8i>eedily raise the price of bonds to unprc- 
ce<lented figures, and by the time they should succeed in 
purchasing tluiee that now stand as security for national- 
bank circulation they would have increased the national 
debt by countless millions, and instead of making a saving 
for the treasury they would end by depriving it of the eight 
millions of tax anniuilly paid by the banks, and the people 
would have lost the additional eight millions of local tax 
derived from the same source. 
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I have not spoken of the confusion, the distress, the ruin, 
that would result from forcing twenty-one hundred banks 
suddenly to wind up their aflairs with nearly a thousand 
millions of dollars due them, which in some form must needs 
be li^iuidatcd and paid. Tlio commercial fabric of the 
country rests U[)on the bank credits, and nothing short of 
financial lunacy shouhl demand their rude disturbance. 
Whoever would strike down the hanks under the delusion 
that they can be driven to surrender their bonds for inflated 
legid tenders, knows little of the laws of finance and still 
less of the laws of human action. ... 

When the national government was organized in 1789 the 
most liberal estimate of the property of the entire thirteen 
St^ites placed it at six liundre<l millions of dollars — less 
than the wealth of Hoston or of Chicago to-day. The ix)p- 
ulation was four millions, showing a property of one hundred 
and fifty dollars to each inhabitant. By the census of 1870 
our 2)opulation had incrciised to thirty-eight millions and our 
wealth to thirty thousand millions, showing eight hundred 
dollars jycr capita for the whole people. Our i>opulation had 
increased in the eighty intervening years not quite tenfold, 
but our wealth had hicreased fifty-fold. 

TUK PATUIO'rS OF 17W. 

with their slender resources, did n(»t hesitate to assume 
a national debt of ninety millions of dollai*s, being more than 
one seventh of their entire i>osscssions ; and it never occurred 
to them that an abandonment of the s[>ecie basis would make 
their burden lighter. They know from their terrible expcri- 
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enca inth continental currency that all their evils would be 
painfull/ increased by a resort to i>ai>er money. And in 
their poverty, vdiXx no accumulated cajutaU with manufac- 
tnres in feeblest infancy, with commerce undeveloped, with 
h»w prices for their agricultural prtNlucts, they maintained 
the gold and silver standard, they i>aid their great debt, tliey 
grew rich in the projiorty which we inherited, but far richer 
ill that bright, unsullied honor which they bequeathed to us. 
To-day, the total debts of the American |>eop1e, national, 
State, and municiiml, are not so large in proi>ortion to 
already acquireil proi>erty as was the national debt alone in 
1790. And when we take inlo the account the relative pro- 
ductive ix>wer of the two jwriods, our present burdens are 
absolutely inconsiderable. Wlien we reflect what the rail- 
way, the telegraph, tlie cotton-gin, and our endless mechani- 
cal inventions and agencies luive done for us in the way of 
increasing our r^qiacity for producing wealth, we should be 
asliamed to pretend that we cannot bear larger burdens than 
our ancestors. And rememl>er, Mr. Chainnan, that our 
wealth from 1790 to 1870 increased more than five times 
as rapidly as our impulation, and that the same development 
is even now iirogressing with a continually accelerating 
ratio. Kememl^er, also, that the annual income and earnings 
of our people are larger than those of any Euro|>ean country, 
larger than those of Enghuid, or Fnince, or Russia, or the 
Gennan empire. The English iH3ople stand next to us, but 
we are largely in advance of them. The annual income of 
our entire ]>eople exceeds six thoussmd millions in gold, and 
dcsjnte financial reverses and revulsions is steadily in- 
creasing. 
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In view of these facts it would be an unpardonable moral 
weakness in our i>eople — always heroic wlien heroism is 
demanded — to doubt their own capacity to maintain specie 
payment. I am not willing, myself, to acknowledge that as 
a x>eo2)le we are less lionorable, less courageous, or less com- 
j)eteiit than were our ancestoi's in 1700; still less am I ready 
to own that the people of the entire Union have not the 
pluck and the capacity of c»ur friends and kinsmen in Cali- 
fornia; and last of all would I C(.)iifess that the United 
Stsvtes of America, with forty-four millions of inhabitants, 
with a territory sur^xissing all Eurojie in area, and I might 
almost say all the world in fertility of resources, arc not able 
to do what a hcindful of British subjects, scattered from 
Cape Race to Vancouver's Island, can do so easily, so 
steadily, and so successfully. 



THK IXFLUEXCK OF COXGUKSS ON 8IL>n;R CURUEXCV. 

The res|>onsibility of re-establishing silver in its ancient 
and honorable i)lace as money in Euroi>e and America 
devolves really on the Congress of the United States. If we 
aujt here with prudence, wisdiim, and fuMnuess, we shall not 
only successfully remonctize silver and bring it into general 
use as money in our own country, but the innuence of our 
example will be i>otential auumg all European nations, \vith 
the possible excei»tion of England. Indeed, our annual 
indebtment to Eui-oi>e is so great, that if we haive the right to 
pay it in silver, we necessarily coerce those nations, by the 
strongest of all forces, self-interest, to aid us in upholding 
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the value of silver as money. But if we attempt the remone- 
tisation on a basin which is ol)vion8ly and notoriimsly liclow 
the fair standard nf value as it now exists, we incur all the 
evil eonsecjuences of failure at home and the |K>sitive 
eertaint}' of successful opi>osition abroad. We ai*e and shall 
be the greatest producers of silver in the world, and wo 
have a larger stake in its complete monetiziitibn than any 
other country. The difTercnce (o the United Stiitcs between 
the general acceptance of Hilvt»r as money in the commercial 
world and its destruction as money, will jKissibly c<i\uU 
within the next half-century the entire IxMidcd debt of the 
nation. Hut t4» gain this advantage, we must make it actu<il 
nionc}' — the accepted equal of gohl in the markets* of the 
world. Itemonetiziition licrc, followctl by general remonc- 
tization in Euroi)e, will secure to the Unitc<l States the nmst 
stable l>asis for its currency that we have ever enjoyed, and 
will effectually aid in solving all the problems by which 
our financial situation is surrounded. 

iiOlAy AI»NK? OK tiOIJI AND SILVKR? 

On the much-vexed and long-mooted tpicstion of a bi- 
metallic or mono-metallic standanl, my own views are sulli- 
eiently indicated in the remarks I have made. I believe the 
^^i^ggle now going on in this c<)untry and in other countries 
for a single gold standard wouhl, if successful, produce wide- 
si>rcad disaster in the end tlin>ugh(Uit the connucrcial world. 
Tlic destruction of silver as money and esUiblishing gold as 
Uie sole unit of value must have a ruinous effect on all forms 
of property except those investments which yield a fixed 
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return in money. Tliese wcmld be enormously enhanced 
in value, and would gain a disproixwtionato and unfair 
atlvantage ovot every other simcics of proi>crty. If, as the 
most reliable statistics anirm, there are nearly seven thou« 
sand millions (»f coin or bullion in the world, not very 
unequally divided between gold and silver, it is impossible 
to strike silver out of existence as money without results 
which will prove distressing to millions and utterly disas- 
trous to tens of thousands. Alexander Hamilton, in his able 
and invaluable report in 1701 on the establishment of a mint, 
declared that "to annul the use of cither gold or silver as 
money is to abridge the quantity of circulating medium, and 
is liiible to all the objections which arise from a conqiarison 
of the benefits of a full circulation with the evils of a scanty 
circulation.^' I take no risk in Sciying that the benefits of 
a full circulation and the evils of a scanty circulation are 
both immeasurably greater t(Hlay than tlicy were when Mr. 
Hamilton uttered these weighty words, always i>rovided that 
the circulation is one of actual money, and not of depreciated 
promises to pay. 

FOIC TIIK LAIIOIlKll GOOI> MONET. 

The effect of paying the labor of this country in silver 
coin of full value, as compared with irredeemable paper, — 
or as compared, even, with silver of inferior value, — will 
make itself felt in a single generation to the extent of tens of 
millions — [Kyrhaps hundreds of millions — in the aggregate 
saivings which represent consolidated capital. It is the 
instinct of man from the savage to the scholar — developed 
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ui difldhood and renmuiing with ago — to value the metals 
which ill all tongues arc called precious. Excessive paper 
money leads to extravagance, to waste, and to want, as we 
plainly witness on all sides to-day. And in the midst of the 
proof of its demoralizing and destructive clTect, we hear it 
proclainie<l in tlie halls of C/iUigress, that *' the peoi)lc demand 
cheap money/* I deny it. I declare such a phnise to be a 
total misapprehension — a totid misinterpretation of the pop- 
ular wish. Tlie i^eople do not deman<l cheap money. They 
demand an abundance of good money, which is an entirely 
diflerent thing. Tliey do not want a single gold sUindard 
that will exclude silver and benefit those already rich. 
They do not want an inferior silver standard that will drive 
out gold and not help those already poor. They want 
both meUds, in full value, in c(iual honor, in whatever 
abundance the lH>untifnl earth will yichl them to the search- 
ing eye of scricnce and to the hard hand of labor. 

The two metals have existed side by side in harmonious, 
hon<»rable conqmnionship as monoy ever since intelligent 
trade was known among men. It is wellnigh forty centuries 
since **.Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver which he had 
name<l in tlie audience of the sc»ns of Ileth' — four hundred 
shekels of silver — current money with the merchant." 
Since tliat time nations liave risen and fallen, races have dis- 
ap|)cared, dialects and languages have been foi-gotten, arts 
have been lost, treasures have [>erished, continents have been 
discovered, islands have been sunk in the sea, and through 
all these ages and through all these changes silver and gold 
have reigned supreme as the representatives of value — ais 
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the media of exchange. The dethronement of each has 
been attempted in turn, and sometimes the dethronement of 
both ; but always in vain I And we are here to-day deliber- 
ating anew over the problem which comes down to us from 
Abrahanrs time — the icelf/ht of the $ilver that shall be "cur- 
rent money with the merchant." 

AN INTKKNATIOXAL STANDAUD NKKDKD. 

What i)owcr, then, has Congress over gold and silver? It 
has the exclusive power to coin them ; the exclusive power 
to regulate their value ; very great, very wise, very necessary 
powers, for the discreet exercise of which a critical occasion 
has now risen. However men may dilTor about causes and 
processes, all will cadmit that within a few years a great dis- 
turbance liJis t^ken taken place in the relative values of gold 
and silver, and that silver is worth less or g(»ld is w(»rth more 
in the money markets of the world in 1878 than in 1873, 
when the further coinage of silver <l(illai*s was prohibited in 
this country. To remonetize it now as though the facts and 
circumstances of that day were surroun<ling us, is to wilfully 
and blindly deceive ourselves. If our demonetization were 
the only cause for the decline in the value of silver, then 
remonetization wcmld be its pwper and eflectual cure. But 
other ciiuses, quite beyond our control, have been far more 
potentially operative than the simple fact of Congress pro- 
hibiting its further coinage ; and as legislators we are bound 
to take cognizance of these causes. The demonetization of 
silver in the great German empire and the consequent par^ 
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tial, or wclliiigh complete, BiiRi)en»iou of coinage in the 
gorcnimeiitft of ilie Latin Union, have been tlie leading, 
dominant cauMCH for the rapid decline in tlie vahie of silver. 
I do not think tlie oversupply of silver has had, in compari- 
son with thetH) other causes, an appreciable iniluence in the 
decline of its value, becsiuse its oversupply with respect to 
gold in these later years has not been nearly so gi'cat as was 
the oversupply of gold with rcsi>cct to silver for many years 
after the mines of California and Austndia were opened; and 
the oversupply of gohl from those rich sources did not aflect 
the relative iH»sitions and usi*s of the two metals in any 
Euro|H^in country. 

I liclieve, then, if Germany were to renmnetize silver and 
the kingdoms and states of- the l^tin Union were to rcoi»en 
their mints, silver woidd at once resume its former relation 
with gold. The Euroi>ean countries when driven to full 
remonetization, as I Indieve they will be, must of necessity 
adopt their old nitio of fifteen and a half of silver to one of 
gold, and we shall then be comi>clled to adopt the sjime mtio 
instead of our former sixteen to one. For if we fail to do 
this we shall, as before, hise our silver, which like all things 
else seeks the highest market; and if fifteen and a half 
potuids of silver will buy as much gold in Europe as sixteen 
ptfunds will buy in America, the silver, of course, will go to 
Enroiie. But our line of policy in a joint movement with 
other nations to remonetize is very simple and very direct. 
The difficult i>roblem is what we shall do when we aim to 
re-establish silver ^vithout the eo^i>eration of Euroi>ean 
jiowerBy and really as an advance movement to coerce them 
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there into the same policy. Evidently the first dictate of 
prudence is io coin such a dolhir as will not only do justice 

among our citizens at homo but will prove a protection 

an absolute barricade — against the gold mono-metal lists of 
Europe, who, whenever the opi>ortunity offers, will quickly 
dmw from us the one hundred and sixty millions of gold 
coin which we still hold. And if wo coin a silver dolhir of 
full legal tender, obviously below the current value of the 
gold dollar, we are oixiuing wi<lc our doors and inviting 
Kuroi>e to take our gold. And with our gold flowing out 
from us we are forced to the single silver sUuidard and our 
relations with the leading c<»mnicrcial countries of the world 
ai-e at once einbaixassed and cii^jpled. 



IV. 
IMPORTED AND CONTRACT LABOR. 

TlK* Rcpul'ntiiii |«i1y, liavlii;? lU blrlli In a hatml of slave labor nml In a ilculrc 
tliai a I may Iw fire awlcNpial. I» imallcrably opiMiwI to pladnf o«r worklnjrmon In 
<»>in|M4iti«m Willi any f«»nn of M*rvlU) Inlnir. wIuHIht al homo or almiail. In tliln a|»lrlt 
wt iliMHHinrc ilio linportalkm of contract labor, wbctlnT fnnn Kun»iio or Aala.aa an 
ofl«*nrc a^lmtt lb:» i«i»lril of .\mi»ri««n liiiMllutlmia, ami wc pkMjro ourselves to snstain 
the |»n»pttt Liw ro»iHrtln;: CWnemj liiiml^n^llon ami to provlilo such furtlier Icglsla. 
tl«4i as U mTei«j»arr to carry out \l* |wri>»»'M'n.— lfc/»««/#//nm PM/orm^ IH84» 

[Tkr 0rlrrii*w* U Ihh teclloH hur^ fx-rn lalmfrom the Mi^rch tlrllrtn^l in the Senate, 
F^hrmnrg 14, ts7!f. nml /f*tm the letter to mt/htm iJoifti Oarriaon pHblisked im the Nem 
Tmtk Tramme:\ 

i:inXKSK IMMICiUATION. 

TIIIC rillXKSK QrKSTION NOT NE%r. 

A» I «iul, tlic Chinese question is not new. We have had 
it liore very i»ftcii, and pmceeding somewhat to the second 
branch, I lay down this principle, that, so far as my vote is 
coacenuHl, I will not admit a man to immigration to this 
country that I am not willing to place on the basis of a citizen. 
Let me roj^eat that. Wc ought not to admit to this country 
of universal suffrage the immigmtion of a great people, 
great in numbers, whom we ourselves declare are utterly 
unfit to 1>ecome citizens. 

AVhat do you say on that i>oint? Li the Senate of the 
United States, on the fourth of July, 1870, a i>atriotic day, 
we were amending the naturalization laws. We had made 
all the negroes of the United States voters practically ; at 
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least we had said they should not be deprived of suffrage by 
reason of race or color. We had admitte<l them all, and we 
then amended the naturalization laws so that the gentleman 
from Africa himself could l)ccomc a citizen of the United 
Stiites; and an immigrant from Africa to-morrow, fnmi the 
coast of Guinea or Seuegambia, can be naturalized and made 
an American citizen. The Senator Trumbull moved to add: 
"Or persons l>oni in the Chinese empire." 

lie said : '* I have offered this amendment so as to bring 
the distinct question before tlie Senate, whether they will 
vote to naturalize pei-sons from Africa, and vote to refuse to 
naturalize those who come from China. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on my amendment." 

The yeas and nays were as follows on the question of 
whether we would ever admit a Chinaman to become an 
American citizen. The yeas were : MesHi-s. Fcnton, Fowler, 
McDonald, Pomeroy, Rice, Robertson, Spi-ague, Sumner, and 
Trumbull — 9. 

The nays were; Messi-s. Bayard, Boreman, Chandler, 
Conkliiig, Corbett, Cragin, Drake, Gilbert, Hamilton of 
Mar}*land, Hamlin, Harlan, Howe, McCrcery, Morrill of 
Vermont, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Ramsey, Saulsbury, Sawyer, 
Scott, Stewart, Stockton, Thayer, Thurman, Tii)tou, Vickei-s, 
Warner, Wiley, Williams, and Wilson — 31. 

My friend from Rhode Island [Mr. Anthony] and the hon- 
orable chainnan of the judiciary committee [Mr. Edmunds] 
are put among the absent, but there was a vote of 31 against 
9 in a Senate three fourtlis Republican, declaring that the 
Chinaman never ought to be made a citizen. I think that 
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«ttle. the whole queBtioa, if that w.« a correct vote, bccmije 
Tou ^nnot in ourVtem of govern.uent a» it » to^'^^f^ 
JfetTrall, permit a large i.un.igratiou of i>eople who ate 
ft to te «de citizens and take part in the government, 
^e Lnat^rft^m Califonua tell. «• that already the mab 
STlt aalL in California are more munerous t^- the wh t. 
voter*. I take him as an authority from lus o vn S^te, and 
rl'ld exi,ect him to take my stotement about my own 

^T««m» to me that if we adopt as a i>crmanent policy the 
frJ, it. iUion of those who, by ovcrwhehmng votes n 
Ch b«nthcs of Congress, wc say shall forever remain i>ol.ti- 
^a;r:ir i^rial/in a g..at ^ee governme.^, wej^ve 
u.troduccd an element that we cannot handle \ ou ca.mot 
.top where we are; you are comi^Ued to do ^^^^^'^ 
tl.ing.-eithcr exclude the imm.gration of Chinese or 
include them in tlw great family of citizens. 

THE EASE OK KEACUINU CAWKOKSIA KROM CniNA. 

Well, what about the question of numbers? Did it ever 
occurVmy hononiblc friend fixm. Ohio that the vas^ 
rils of ndllions almost, as you might call hc.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
i,.«dculable honlcs in Chin.^ arc much nearer t" 1>'«J ««»' « 
Z>t of the United States, in iH.int of money and pa««^, u 
^.t of exiH^nse of ruiching it, than the wle of Kmi«»? 
A man in Shanghai or Hong-Kong can be d« '^ered at San 
Francisco more cheaply than a man m Omaha now. I do 
no^speak of the AtUintic coast, where the po?"!'^*-" » '^^^ 
.«»« den«j; but you may teke the Mississippi Valley, 
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Illinois, Iowa, Nobi*aska, Kansas, Misscmri, all tho great 
Conunon wealths of that valley, and they are, in point of 
expense, further ofT from tho Paeifio 8lo|>e than the vast 
hordes in China and Japan. 

I am told by those who are familiar with the eommercial 
affairs of the Pacific side that a person can be sent from any 
of the great Chinese i)orts to San Francisco for something 
over )i$30. I suppose in an emigrant train over the 
Pacific Railroad from Onuiha, not to speak of the expense of 
reaching Omaha, but from that point alone, it would cost 
^0 i>er head, and that would be cheap milroad fare as 
things go in this country. So that in i>oint of practica- 
bility — in point of getting there — the Chinaman to-day has 
an advantage over an American laborer in any part of the 
country, excei>t in the case of those who are already on the 
Pacific coast. 

Ought we fo exclude tlicm? The question lies in my 
mind thus: either the Anglo-Saxon nice will possess the 
Pacific slope or tho Mongolians will ptisscss it. You give 
them tlie stiirt to-day with the keen thrust of necessity behind 
them, and with the ease of transportation l>cforethem, with 
the inducements to come, while wc are filling up the other 
lH)rtions of the continent, and it is entirely inevitable, if not 
<lemonstrable, that they will occupy that great si)ace of country 
between the Siernis and the Pacific coast. They are them- 
selves tonhvy establishing steamship lines; they are them- 
selves to-ilay providing the means of transi)ortation ; and 
when gentlemen say that we admit from all other countries, 
where do you find the slightest parallel? And in a Republic 
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especially, in any goverumeiit that uiaiiitaiiw itself, the unit 
of onler and of atlnuni^trntiou is in the family. The eini- 
grants that come to us from all i>ortious of the British 
Isles, fn>m Germany, from Norway, from Denmark, from 
France, from Si>ain, from Itjily, come hero with the idea of 
the family as much eugmvcn on their minds and in their 
customs and in their habits 4is we have it. The Asiatic 
cannot go on with our populatiim and make a homogeneous 
dement The idea of comparing Euroi>can immigration 
with an immignition that hixs no regard to family, that docs 
not recognize the i-elation of Imsband and wife, that does 
not oliscrve the tic of parent and child, that docs not have 
in the slightest degree the ennobling and the civili/.ing inHu- 
cuees of the hearthsUine and the liresiflc ! Why, when 
gentlemen talk loosely about emigration fi-om Euroi)ean 
Htates as contrasted with that, they cci-taiuly are forgetting 
history and forgetting themselves. 



THEKE IS XKITHKH VOMXTAIIV I.MMHiUATION NOU TUB KSTABLISU- 
MKXT or IIOMKS. 

There has not been from the outset any immignition of 
Chinese in the hcnse in which immigration comes to us from 
EuroiH5. It has all been "under contmct" and thmugh 
agencies, and if m»t in every rcsiwct of the Coolie type, the 
cutiro immigration fwm China has had the woi-st and most 
demoralised features of CtKilieism. The Burlingamo treaty 
specially *♦ repnibjited any otiier than an enttrelt/ voluntary 
immigration,*' and yet from the lirst Chinaman that came, in 
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1848, to the last one tliat landed in San Fi*ancisco, it is safe 
to say that not one in one hundred came in an ^^ entirely vol- 
untaiy " manner. Up to October 1, 187C, the records of the 
San Fi*ancisro custom-house sliow that 233,136 Chhiese had 
arrived in this countiy and that 93,273 had returned to 
China. The immigmtion since has been quite large, and 
allowhig for returns and deaths, tlio best st;itislics I can pro- 
cure show that about 109,000 Chinese are in California and 
from 20,000 to 25,000 in the adjacent Pacific States and Ter- 
ritories. 

Of this large population fully nine tenths arc adult males. 
The women have not in all numbered over seven th<msiUKl, 
and, according to all accounts, they are impure and lewd far 
beyond the Anglo-Saxon conception of impurity and lewd- 
ness. One of the best-informed Calirorni<ins I ever met says 
that not one score of decent and pure women could ever 
have been found in the whole Chinese immigration. It is 
<»nly in the imagined, rather T hope the unimagined, feculence 
and f(Milness (»f Sodom and Gomorrah that any pandlel can 
be found to the atrocituis nastiness of the Chinese quarter of 
San Francisco. I spcjik of this from abounding testimony — 
hirgcly from those who have had personal opportunity to 
study the subject in its revolting details. In the entire 
Chinese [M^pulation of the Pacific coast scarcely one family is 
to be found; no hearthstone of comfort, no fireside of joy; 
no father nor mother, nor brother iu>r sister; no child reared 
by parents; no domestic and ennobling influences; no ties 
of aflcction. The relation of wife is degraded beyond all 
description, the females holding and dishonoring that sacred 
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name being sold nnd transferred from one man to another, 
withont Klianie and without fear ; one woman being at the 
same time the wife to several men. Many of these women 
came to San Fmncisct) under written eontracttf for prostitu- 
tion, openly and shamelessly entered into. I have myself 
read the translation of some of these abominable d(»cuments. 
If as a nation we have tlie right to keep out infeetious 
diseases, if we have the right to exclude the criminal classes 
from coming to us, we surely possess the right to exclude 
that immignition which reeks M'ith iiu[)urity and which cannot 
come to us without plcnteously sowing the seeds of moral 
and physiad disease, destitution, and death. 

CniNI-XK IM) NOT KKCOMK AMKIUCAXIZKD. 

The Chinese innnigi-ation to California l>egan with the 
American innnigration in 1848. Tlie two races have been 
side by siile for nu>re than thirty years, nearly an entire gen- 
eration, and not one step toward assimilation has been taken. 
Tlie Chinese occupy their own peculiar quarter in tlic city, 
adlierc to their own dress, speak their own language, 
worship in tlieir own heathen temples, and, inside the muni- 
ci^wl law and indci>endent of it, administer a code among 
themselves, even i>rououncing the death penalty and execut- 
ing it in criminal secrecy. If this were for a year only, or 
for two or five or even ten yeai-s, it might be claimed that 
mtirc time was neeiled for domestication and assimilation ; 
but this has been going on for an entire generation and the 
Chinaman to-day approaches no nearer to our civilization 
than he did when the Golden Gate first received him. In 
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Bwom testimony before an investigiiting cominitteo of Con- 
giesB Dr. Mean., tl.o l,e.il(h officer of Saa Fmi,ci«co, 
.loscribeaiw" a careful and learned >nan," testified that the 
condition of the Chinese quarter is ♦'horrible, incnceivablv 
horrible I He stated tluit the Chi.KJse as a rule "live in 
large tcncnieut-houscs, large numbers crowde«l into individ- 
ual rooms, without proper ventilation, with bad dminage, 
and undcrgi-ound, with a groat deal of filth, the odors from 
winch are horrible." lie described their " mode of taking a 
ro..m i^n feet high and putting a flooring half-way to the 
ceihng, both floors being crowded at night with sleeiKJrs. 
In these crowded dens cases of small-iwx were concealed 
from the iK)lice." " They live undcrgiound in bunks. The 
lopogi-aphy of that portion of Chinadom is such that you 
enter a house 8(.metimes and think that it is a one*tory 
house and you will find two or three stories d<.wn beh.w on 
the side of the hill, where they live in great filth." Another 
close and accurate observer, a resident of C'alifornia, says: 
" llie only wonder is that desolating pestilences have not 
ensued. SinalI-i)ox has often been ci)idemic, and could 
always be traced to Chinese origin. The Chinese quarter 
was once occupied by shoi-s, churehes, and dwelUngs of 
Americans. Now these ore as thoroughly Mongolian as any 
part of Canton. All other races flee from the contact." 
Dr.Moai-s further (cstifie.! and gave many revolting details 
"•proof that the Chinese "are cruel and indiflcrcnt to their 
wck. He described cases of Chinese h-pcre at the city hos- 
inta : "Their feet dropped ofl* by dry gangrene and their, 
imuds were wosted and attenuated. Their finger-nail* 
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dropped off/' He said the Chinese were ^niulually working 
castwsird and wouhl by-and-by crowd into Eastern cities, 
wIktc tlie conditions under which tlicy live in San Francisco 
wouhl i>nKlucc, in the absence of i(s climatic advantages, 
destnictive i)eslilcnce." Perhaps a Chinese quarter in 
Ik>ston, with forly thousand Mongolians located somewhere 
lictween the south end and the north end of the city and 
sejianiting the two would give Mr. Garrison some new views 
as to the ]K>wer and right of a nation to exclude moral and 
physicsd jx^ijtilence from its bordere. In San Francisco thci-e 
is no liot weather, the thermomelor rarely rising above 05**. 
One of the most intelligent jthysieians in the United Stiites 
says that the Chinese quarter of San Francisco transferred 
to Saint I<i«mis, Chicago, Cincinnati, or any li^istern city, 
would in a hot summer bree<l a plague equal to the " black 
death *' that is now alarming the civilized worhl. When 
Mr. Garrisi»n siiys the innnigration of Knglishmen, Irishmen, 
Scotchmen, Frenchmen, Gennans, and Scandinaviana, must 
bo put on the same footing as the Chinese Coolies, he con- 
founds all distinctions, and, of course without intending it, 
lilicls almost the entire white pojiulation whose blood is 
inlierite<l from the races he names. All the innnigration 
from Euroi>e to-day assimilates at once with its own blood 
on this soil, and to place the Chinese C'oolics on the same 
footing is to shut one's eyes to all the instincts of human 
nature and all the teachings of history. 

TH£ CUI3CESK POPULATIOX IS TUK mUM OK TUK PACIFIC 8IX>PR. 

Is it not inevitable that a class of men living in this 
degraded and filtliy condition, and on the poorest of food, 
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can work for less tliiiit tlie American laborer is entitled to 
receive for liis daily toil ? Put the two classes of labor side 
by side and the choup servile labor pulls down the more 
manly toil to iU level. Tlic free wliilc labt.rer never could 
comiHjte witli slave labor of the South. In tli6 Chinaman 
the white laborer finds oidy another form of servile comiHSti- 
tion — in some aspects more revolting and t»»nupting than 
African slavery. Whoeviu- contemls for the unrestricted 
inujiigration of Chinese Coolies contends for that system of 
toil which blights the prospects of the white laU.rcr— 
do«»ming him to sUrvalion wages, killhig his ambititMi by 
rendering his stniggle liopclcss, and ending in a phnlding 
and pitiless poverty. Nt.r is it a truthful answer to say that 
this danger is remote, llcnu.te it n>ay be for Mr. Garrison, 
for Boston, and for New England, but it is instant and 
pressing on the Pacific sloi-e. Already the Chinese male 
adults on that cojist arc wcllnigh as numertms as the white 
votei-8 of Califi.rni.i, and it is c«.ncoded that a Chinese emi- 
grant can be placed in San Francisco for one half the amount 
rcijuircd to transiM>rt a man from the Mississippi valley to 
the Pacillc coast, and for one third what it rwiuires for a 
New Yorker or a New Knglan«lor to reach California or 
Ojcgon. Tlie late Caleb Cushing, who hiul carefully stwdioil 
llio Chinese question, ever since ids mission to I'ckin in 184:J 
maintained that unless resisted by the United States the 
fn-st general famine in China wouhl be followed by an emi- 
gration to California that would swamp the white race. I 
observe that a New England newsiMiiwr— 1 siiecially rcgict 
that such iguoi-anco should be shown in ^aw England — 
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says it is only ^a strip ^^ on tho Pacific that tlio Chinaman 
seeks for a home. The Cliineso arc already scattcre^I in 
tliree States and two adjacent TemtorieH >vho80 area is 
larger than the original Tliirteen Ctdonies. California alone 
is larger than New England, New York, Peniisylvania, and 
Ohio, and is cajKible c»f nmintiiining a vast ]K)puIation of 
Anglo-Saxon freemen if we do not surrender it to Chinese 
Coolies. 

Before tlie same committee of investigation from whose 
report I have already quoted, Mr. T. W. Jackson, a man of 
high cliaracter, who had traveled extensively in tlio Ejist, 
testified that liis strong belief wais " that if the Chinese felt 
that they were ssifo and had a finn footing in California they 
would come in enormous numbers, because the ^Kipulation of 
Cliina is i)ractically inexhaustible/' Such, indeed, is tho 
unbroken testimony of all who ai*e entitled to express an 
opinion. The decision of Congress on this nuitter therefoi^e 
l>ecomes of the very last imi)ortance. Had it been in favor 
of Chinese immigration, witli the encoumgenient and protec- 
tion which woidd have that implied, it requires no vivid imagi- 
nation to foresee that the great slope between the Sierras and 
tlie Pacific would become the emigmting ground for the 
Chinese empire. So that I do not at all exaggemte when I 
say that on the adojition or rejection of the ^>olicy i>assed 
uix>n by Congress liangs the fjitc of the Pacific f\o\\Q — 
whether its labor shall be that of American freemen or servile 
Mongolians. If Mr. Gairison thinks the interests of his own 
eountiymen, liis own government, ami, in a still lai'ger sense, 
tlie interests of humanity and civilization, will be promoted 
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by giving up the Pacific to Mongolian labor, T l>eg respect- 
fully but firmly to difTer from him. There is no ground on 
which we are bound to receive them to our own detriment. 
Charity is the fii-st of Christian graces. But Mr. Garrison 
would not feel obliged to receive into his family a person 
that would iihysically contaminate or morally corrupt his 
children. As with a family so with a nation: the samie 
instinct of self-preservation exists, the same right to prefer 
the interest of our own people,* the sajue duty to exclude 
that which is corrupthig and dangerous lo the Republic I 

TUK TimATIFIS WITU CUINA. 

The outcry that we are violating our treaty obligations is 
without any foundation. The article on emignUion in the 
treaty has not been observed by China for a single hour 
since it was made. All the testimony taken on the subject — 
audit has been full and copious — shows conclusively that 
the entire emigration was ** under contract"; that the 
Coolies had been gathered together for export an<l gathered 
Jis agents in our Western States would gather live-stock for 
shipment. A very conq>etent witness in California!, sj>eaking 
to this iK)int, says that 

*'0n the arrival of tho Chinese in California they are 
consigned like hogs to the diflercnt Chinese companies, their 
contracts arc vis(*d, and the Coolie commences to pay to the 
companies fees to insure care if he is taken sick and his 
return home dead or alive. Ilis return is prevented luitil 
after his contract has been entirely fulfilled. If he breaks 
his contract the spies pf the six companies hunt him to 
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prevent liis returning to China by arrangement with the 
steanidiip company or ilicir agents iu the Htoaiuahip employ 
to prevent'liiH getting a ticket. Tlic agents of tlic 8toamshi[» 
comi>anie8 tci>tiriccl to tlii^ name fact. If a ticket i8 obtaiiitMl 
for him by others lie is forcibly Htop|>c(l on the clay ot sailinj^ 
by employees of the six companies, callcMl * liigh-bindei-H,' 
wlio can always l»e noen gnanling tin; (';M»lic»." 

Mr. Joseph J. Kay, a IMiiladelphia mcreliant, long resident 
in China, and a close observer of its emigi-ation, says "tliat 
•^Vf of the Chinese who have reached our shores were not 
free agents in their coming. Files of the 1 long-Kong news- 
pajiers from 18G1 would supply information regarding the 
•Imrracoons* at that ^Kirt, and when the system had become 
t<Hi great a scandab their removal to Maicao (a Portuguese 
colony, forty jniles distant), in which *barnicoons' the 
Chinese, in every sense prisoners, were retained until their 
shipment to San Fnincisco, Callao, Havana, etc. These, 
called by courtesy emigrants, were collected from within a 
radius of two to three hundred miles froni Canton, and 
consisted of the abjectly jioor, who, willing or not, were sold 
to obtain food for their families, or for gambling debts (the 
Chinese, as you are aware, being invetenite gamblers), or 
the scsipegniccs of the country, lleeing tt> avoid punish- 
ment.^' ^^-' 

It is of conrsic a mere misuse of terms to call this an 
•♦entirely voluntary emignition,'* and yet none other was 
I^crmissible under the llurlingame treaty. Our government 
would be clearly justified in disregarding the treaty on the 
single ground that the Cliinese government liad never re- 
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spected its provisions. But without any reference to that, 
our government jiossesscs the right io abrogate the treaty if 
it judges that its continuance is " pernicious to the state." 
Indeed, the two ^Kjuding projMtsitions in the Senate differed 
not in reganl to our own right to abrogate the treaty, but 
simjdy as to whether we sli(»uld do it in July, 1879, by the 
exercise of our power without further notice to China, or 
whether we should do it in January, 1880, after notifying 
China that we had made up our minds to do it. Nearly 
a year ago Congress by joint resolution expressed its dis- 
content with the existing treaty, and thus clearly gave 
notice to the civilized world — if notice were needful — of 
the desire and intention of our pcoide. In the late acti(»n oi 
Congress the ojiposing proinisition — nu)vcd as a substitute 
for the bill to which I gave my support — requested the 
President to notify the Emperor of China that Chinese 
inunigration is ** unsatisfactory and pernicious," and in effect 
if he would not modify the treaty as we desired, then the 
President should notify the emperor lliat after January 1, 
1880, the United States will *Hreat the obnoxious stipula- 
tions as at an end." liolh propositions — the bill that we 
passed and the substitute that we rcjec'ted — assunuMl alike 
the full right to abrogate the treaty. Whether it were bet- 
ter to abrogate it after Inst jejir's Jtnnt resolution, or to 
inform the Kmperor of China directly tluit if he would nc»t 
consent to the change "we would make it anyhow," must be 
relegated for decision to the schools of taste and etiquette. 
The firat proj)osition resting on our clear constitutional 
power seemed to me a better nioile of jiroeeeding than to ask 
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the Emperor of Cliiim to consent to a modification and 
informing liim at iiio same time that, wlietlier lie consented 
or licit, we M'onld on next New Year's day treat " the obnox- 
ious stipulations as at end/' As ti> tlie i>o\vcr of Congress to 
4I0 just what lias lH*en done no one will entertain a doubt 
wli«> examines the whole question. An adniinible sunnnary 
of tlic right and jiower is found in an opinion delivered by 
that eminent jurist, Itenjamin K. Curtis, when he was a judge 
of the United States Supreme Ccmrt. Judge Curtis said: — 
^ It csuuiot lie admitted tliat the only method of escape from 
a treaty is by the consent of the other i>arty to it or a decla- 
ration of war. To refuse to execute a treaty for reasons 
which approve themselves to the conscientious judgment of a 
nation is a matter of the utmost gi*avity ; hut the jwtver to Jo 
$0 f # a prcroyaiive of which no nation can he ileprived without 
ilcephf ffjfcrfiw/ itn ituhpcmlmce. That the people of the 
United States have deprive<l their govcnunent of this power 
I do not l>elieve. That it must reside somewhere, and be 
applicalde to all ett^en^ I am convinced, a^vd I feel no dotdft 
that it belont/9 to ConffreMtsJ*^ 

01 K cniNKSK TRAOK. 

A great deal has been said about the danger to our ti*ade 
if China should i*esort to some form of retaliation. The 
natund and jiertinont retaliation is to restrict American 
immigration to China. Agsiinst that we will enter no pro- 
tci»t^ and should have no right to do so. The talk about 
China closing her jkiiIs to our trade is made only by those 
who do not understand tlie question. J^st year the total 
amoimt of our exports to all Chinese ports outside of Hong* 
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Kong was about ^692,000. I have called I long-Kong a 
Chinese port, but every child knows that it is under British 
conti-ol, and if we were at war with China to-day Hong- 
Kong would be as ojKjn to us Jis Liverpool. To speak of 
China punishing us by susjiending trade is only the sugges- 
tion of dense ignorance. We pay China an innnense bal- 
ance in coin, and probably- we always shall do it. Hut if the 
trade question had the im[>ortance which some have erro 
neously attributed to it, I would not seek its continuance by 
permitting a vicious immignitifUi of Chinese Coolies. The 
Bristol merchants cried cuit that counnerco would be ruined 
if England i>er8isted in destroying the slave trade. But 
histoiy does not record that England sacrificed her honor by 
yielding to the cry. 

A TinUiAT AGAINST CIIKISTIAN I XSTITITIOXS. 

The enlightened religious sentiment of the Pacific coast 
views with profound alarm the tendency and eflcct c»f unre- 
stricted Chinese immigration. The *'pastoi*s and delcg;ites of 
the Congregational churches of California" a year since 
expressed their "conviction " that ** the Burlingame treaty 
ought to be so mmlified by the yenvral gxivernmvnt as t4) 
restrict Chinese innnigration.*' IJev. S. V. Blakesiee, editor 
of the oldest religious pa])er on the Paciiic coast, sj>oke thus 
in an oflicial a«ldress: — 

"Moreover, wealthy English and American companies 
have oi'ganizcd great money-making plans for bringing 
millions — it is true — even millions — of these Chinese into 
our State, and into all parts of the Union ; and they have 
sent out emissaries into China to induce the people, by every 
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true and falnc 8torj% to inigi*atc here. Already two hundred 
itttdffty thomaiul liave coiiic^ of whom o^iie hmidrcd thousand 
iviiiain. 

**The tendency of all this is tremendously toward evil; 
l^iward vice and abomination ; toward nil opposed to tlio 
tnie spirit of Americanism, and is very dangerous to our 
morality, to our stability, nn<l to our success as a i)eopIe and 
a nation* Millions moi*e of tliese Cliinesc must come if not 
prevented by any legal, or moral, or mobocratic restraint, 
increasing incalculably by nuinluMS the evils already exist- 
ing, wliile a spirit of race prejudircs and chtnsliip jealousies 
and a conflict of intoiests must bo developed, portending 
jMissiblc evil beyond all <lcscriptit»n/' 

lu regard to the pn»cess of converting and Christianizing 
this j>eoplc, a missionary who has been in the field since 1840 
testifies that n<'t one in a thousinnl has even nominally pro- 
fessed a change from heathenism, and that of this snndl 
number nearly one half had been taught in missionary 
schiKils in China. The same missionary says: "As they 
1- »me instill lai-ger innnbers they will more eflcctually sui)- 
jiurt each other in their n«itional peculiarities and vices, 
lieeome still more confirmed in heathen immoralities, with 
au influence in every resiHjet iiiealeulably bad." Under what 
^Missible sense of duty any American can feel that he pro- 
motes Christianity by the process of handing California 
over to lieathenism is more than I am able to discover. 

CUKAP LAnOIL 

I hare Iieard a good deal about their cheap labor. I do 
not myself believe in cheap labor. I do not believe cheap 
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labor should be an object of legislation, and it will not be in 
a republic. You cannot have the wealthy classes in a 
republic where suffrage is univereal legislate for cheap 
labor. I imdcrtake to repeat that. I say that you cannot 
have the wealthy classes in a reimblio where suflrago is 
univci-sal legislate in what is called the interest of cheap 
labor. Labor should not be cheap and it should not be 
dear ; it should have its share and it will have its share. 
There is not a lalxn-er on the Paicific coast tonlay, I say that 
to my honorable colleague — whose whole life has been 
consistent and uniform in defence and advocacy of the 
interests of tlie laboring-classes — there is not a laboring- 
man on the Pacific coast to-<lay who docs not feel wounded 
and grievtul and crushed by the competition that comes from 
this source. Then the ansM'cr is : ** Well, arc not American 
laborers equal to Chinese hiborers? " I answer that question . 
by asking another. Were not free white laborei-s ec^ual to 
African slaves in the South? When you tell me that the 
Chinaman driving out the free American laborer only proves 
the superiority of the Chinaman, I ask you, Did the African 
slave labor driving out the free white labor from the Soufli 
prove the superiority of slave labor? The conditions are 
not unlike; the parallel is not complete, and yet it is 
a parallel. It is servile labor ; it is not free labor such as we 
intend to develop ami encourage and build up in this 
country. It is labor that comes here under a mortgage. It 
is labor that comes here to subsist on what the American 
laborer cannot subsist on. You cannot work a man who 
nuist have beef and brea<l, and would prefer beer, alongside 
of a man who can live on rice. It cannot be done* In all 
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BXich conflicts and in all such struggles tlio result is not to 
bring up tlic man wlio Jives on vice t4> the beef-aucl-brcad 
stanchml, but it is to bring down the beef-aud-bread nmn to 
the rice standard. Slave labor degraded free labor ; it took 
^out its resi>eetability ; it put an odious cast u^K>n it. It 
throttled the prosjierity of a flue and fair 2>ortion of tbe 
United States; nnd a worse tlian slave labor will throtth* 
and inqiair the prosperity of a still finer and fairer section cf 
the United States. We can choose iiere to-<lay whether our 
Ifgislation shall be in the interest of the American free 
laborer or for the servile hiboi*er from China. 

I feel and know that I am pleading the cause of the free 
American lalxirer and of his children and of his children's 
children. It has l>een well said that it is the cause of ^* the 
liouse against the h(»vel ; of the comforts of the freeman 
against the S4[ualor of the slave.'' It has bciMi charged that 
my ])ositi(m wouhl arraign labor-ssiving machinery and con- 
dcnni it. Tliis answer is not only superficial: it is also 
absurd. I^bor-saving machinery has multiplied tlie power 
to iwiy, has devcloi>ed new wants, and has continually 
enlarged the area of labor and constantly advanced the 
wages (»f the laborer. Hut servile toil hiis always dragged 
free lalMir to its lowest level and has stripjx^d it of one 
muniment after another until it was helpless and ho2>eles8. 
Whenever that eonditifin ct)mes to the free laborer of 
America, the Itepublic ot equal rights is gone, and we shall 
live under the worat of oligarchies — that of mere wciilth, 
whose profit only measures the wretchedness of the un[>aid 
toilsroen that produce it. 
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V. 
THE NAVY AND THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

Wo ftcmaml a rpMUimtlnn of our nnvy in lu ol«tilmo »lrcii|rili awl oflldcnry, tluit ii 
may In any m*a i>n>lcrt the rtjfliU of AiiM'ri<niii rlitjuMm iiimI liilervi»ii» *»( Aiiii-rlcan coui* 
wionv. Ami we caU M|»on Conimt^ li» remove Um* liiinlciiA iiiHlur wlili-h Anusricaii ulilp. 
l»i»K' has licon ilcprui(iM!<l, ao Hint It iiiny iiKalii 1h* ii tniili Unit wo Imvo a oommorai 
wUleh Ion von no mm uiioxi»1oiv(I, and a navy wlildi take* no law rrom suporior foroe.— 
ItfpHbil^inH Ptai/onm, 1884. 

[SelecdoHi/rom MiHstrkn OeHrcreti In ike Semlet Jnnnarv W, 1870, and Jantian/ If, 
J88t,] 

In any remarks I shall make on the naval appropriation 
bill, Mr. President, I desire to say in advance that neither in 
word nor spirit 

DO I IXTKMI TO CinTIClSK TUK AOMINISTHATION 

of the imvy dei>artment cither present or past, and still less 
do I intend by the remotest possible implication to make any 
rcllcction upon the gjdlant cori>s of onicei"s that make up 
the navy of the United States. I have no desire nor have I 
any grounds to reflect on either, and if I reflect on any 
department of the government it will be on that of which I 
have had the honor to form a jiart ft>r a considend)le number 
of yeai*8. If there be any fault to be criticised, if there be 
any practice to be reformed, if there be any reorganization 
that is desinible and demanded, it is for Congress to do it; 
and if it should have been made before, it is the fault of 
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Cotigrera not to have made it, and not the fault of either 
tiecrctaiy, or bureau chief, or lino, or vtaiT, or warraut-ofliuor, 
in the navy. 

At the ssniic time, I must sjieak my mind very freely about 
wliat I convider 

THE I'RKSEXT COXrUTIO.V OF TIIK XAVY. 

and first and C8iH>ciaIly about the largo number of ofllcers the 
navy contains. Wc Iiavc limited the navy by law to 7,500 
men, and fi>r tli«>KC 7.500 men, taking in commissioned 
ofltcers of stalT and line and warrant-oflicors, and not count- 
ing the retired list of couive, which shonltl not be brought 
into discussion, wc have a total of 2.020 ofliccrs, or we have 
to-day one ofliccr to three men and a fraction in the navy. 
Tliat is excessive. I should infer so without any knowledge 
on the subject, and of course as to the organizsilion of the 
navy I do not prttfess to know much; but I should infer on 
the mcro statement that it was excessive ; and to prove that 
it must 1)e excessive, I have here the last register of the 
British navy. Our navy, as I have Siiid, is limited to 7,500 
men. We have in .ill in tlie navy to^lay ninety-one vessels. 
We have thirty-eight to-ilay, I licliovc, in commission, as the 
term is, and we have, as I have already remarked, 2,020 olUccre. 
Take the Bntish navy, which has 320 steam-vessels of war and 
a total, including all that belongs to the navy, of 404 vessels. 
Tlicy have 4,090 oniceiv, with something over G0,000 men, in 
the navy. They have available for naval service more than 
five times the vessels in numlnir and far more than that pro- 
portiou in effective force ; and Avhile they liavo between nine 
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toke it 7n J ^''« !""»•'«;• of <.rticc.u Or. if yon choose to 
toke ,t n. another fonn. throwing out the warrant-officon. 
n.d t;.k.ng sunj.Iy (he ofllce.-s of the line, rejecting hi staff 
«o show a total of about 800, and onnting the cade s, wt 

1,W 0, .u.<l (1,0 B„(,8h show against that about 2..300 

1 1.0 con.i«,nHon is qnitc as discouraging if wo look at tho 

l.-.-O, and also hold tl.c French naval register in my hand 
or a lK.ok whK-h contains ti.e statistics. The Krencl m' 
;.. l>...nt ot^numW of vcksCs, i. a.n.ost as Car'^^ J 
iJMtisI, na>y. Of course, we all k,.ow tliat it i« „ot «n 
e cctjve, but it is many tinu-s as large as onrn, \Z y tl e 
ne ofliccrs <.( the navy of F.,.nee are not n.ore than don Wo 
„.e on.cc.. o the navy of the I'nitod States. ,k J ^a 
shade .nore than donbl... I infer that tlu-se facts a c wo.Xn' 
of onr attention. I infer that we are having a navy far n ^ 
......orous n. the .Icpartmcnt of oflicci. (i:,. we ,^01^0 

.imit::;^*!:::'^'" '•'"''-'"'"'-• "^"'«- 

Take the navy-yards. For the immense navv of Giv.t 

mam the hu:gcst and most eflectivc in the.U, t he 

..« the wlude island two givat navy-yards, Chatha n m d 

••••(Mnonth, and («o subordinate Cues at Sheerness and 

Dovonport, making in all four. The French navy lartl^Jre 

l-nncii^l yards. Cherbourg, Hvost, and Toulo.^ Z\iZ 

-bonhnatc ones at Rochefort and Wicnt. We lave o." 

th« coast, iro^u latitude 87- to Luitude 43- on six de^ 
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of coast latitude, seven nnvy-yarcls. We have one at Wash- 
ington, one at Norfolk, one at Pliiladelphia, one at New 
York, one in posse if not in esse at New I^ondon, one at 
CliarlestoM'n, and ono at Kitlcry or Portsmouth. Of coui'se, 
tliat is beyond all possible rccpiirenient of our navy. We 
liave one at Pcnsacola, which it is presumed is necessary to 
retain for the Gulf \Mt>c^^ and cortaiidy the one on the Pacific 
C4iast is absolutely essential ; but tlmt any pei*Aon can infer 
that on six degrees of our coast latitude we need seven navy- 
yanls is a vast stretch of imagination. 

I might have said, when I was disclaiming any possible 
intention of either arraigning the civil deimrtmcnt of the 
navy or the line ofliccrs themselves, that I have no inten- 
tion of 

MAKINO ANY !»AKTI8AX ACCUSATION. 

and still less any intention of making any partisiin confes- 
sion* 1 do not desire to inculpate either party or to excul- 
]fate either, and so far as all these navy-yards except the 
sliadowy one at New London are concerned, they come down 
to us from *^ the good old days of Democratic economy.'* 
We iidierited them, and we inherited one more which we 
Imve abiuidoned ; that is the one at Mcmi)his. That was a 
brilliant streak of economy, of coui'se, to [lut a navy-yard 
at Memphis, 800 or 1,000 miles from the mouth of the Miss- 
issip]>i Riven Tlie old story went that the navy-yard at 
Memphis was put through Congress, because the two rival 
candidates for governor in Tennessee, preceding the great 
contest of 1844 between Mr. Chiy and Mr. Polk, both came 
here, and tiie Democrat said to a Democratic Congress : **If 
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you do not put this navy.yard through, I am dead "; and the 
Wh,g candidate said: Mf you Whigs do not vote for it I 
wdl kdl us at home." And so they got a pretty nearlv 
unanimousvotc for the ^ .avy^Jd. And they migU 

as Moll have put one above the Falls of Saint Anthonv 'It 
went on m a sort of sickly condition for ten, fifteen or 
twenty yeai^ not being finally dismantled until the war ' 
There IS, of cou,>.e, a vast and u.^less exi>cnditure in' the 

ZIT : "^^ \^:T' ";' overuhehning ex,.nditure in 
that department which we do not at any event need 

And when you come to the pay of the navy, of course it 
Hliows just tins proiH>rt,on. If you have olliccrs you must 
imy thcn|, and the pay of navy <Wlic.rs in the bill which ^ 

«^3,8.2,8..yor retired (,lhce,.< A(;4o,400, and for some other 
civihan attaches that come under the head of ofiicei-s, em- 
bmced in the fifty-third line and linos following, ^47^000 
mak.ng a total of R043,275, or of round numbers fivj 
"Hlhon dol lai-s. Next as to the men. For the petty officei., 
Hcamen, ordinary seamen, landsmen, and boys, including n.en' 
in the engnieer ft>rce and for the coast-survey service, for all 
tliat are nicluded in any fonn direct or indirect in the navv 
we pay l:co soo^ooOj' so that of what is called the pay of tl^^ 
navy more than two thirds, nearly five sevenths, a.^) Required 
forofl,cers,showmg of coui-se the t<»iHheavy condition tliat 
Uie register shows in regard to tlic luivy. 

From the iVaval Academy for tJio last foui-tecn years since 
tue war we have 
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to the navy aitd we are continuing to do it. The rule now 
18 the veiy same that it is at West Point or was until Lost 
jcar we liad some legislation ui>on the subject, that any boy 
who graduates at tlie Naval Aciulcmy after being duly 
ai)ix>inted shall bo commissioned «is an officer in tlie navy. 
That was so in regaird to West Point until the legislation of 
last year. Congress by a pretty nearly unanimous vote in 
both branches lias decided in regsird to the graduates at 
West Piiint that those only shall be appointed to offices in the 
army for whom there are vacancies at the time of graduiw 
tion. I think that ouglit lo be the ciise in regard to the 
navy; if not, you are liable to auld from fifty to seventy-five 
olTicers annually to our navy, and tiicre is no limit now fixed 
b}' law at all to the lower gi-ade. We fix the limit down to 
ensigns, but for midshipmen there is no limit at all, and you 
may ]»ile in midshipmen until they are there by the thousand 
for tluit matter if you take time enough, and at the rsito at 
wliick retirement i)r death thins out the upper grades of the 
uavy you will iiiid such a disparity l>e(ween the incoming 
and the outgoing as must lead to a steady annual increase in 
tlic officers of the navy. 

Now, I ask simply tliat, after 1883, gmduation at the Naval 
Aesidcmy shall not of itself entitle a man to be commissioned 
in the navy, but that only such number shall be conimis- 
sioned for whom there are vacixncies in the navy at the time, 
leading the acaidemic board to determine that cm the merit 
of the graduates. I put it at 1888, just as last year the 
legislatiou respecting West Point ^vas put at 1882, for the 
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simple reason that the boys who have been appointed to the 
Naval Academy, just as those who were appointed to West 
Point went there with tlie undei-standing and, if you choose, 
\yith the pledge, from tlie United States tliat, upon gradua- 
tion, they should be appointed to office, and I certainly 
would not break the faith of the United States to the naval 
cadet, but let every one who has been entered >vith that 
underatanding under the law have its full benefit; but if you 
make the law now for the next year, the naval Ciidet.whb 
enters undei-stands from that day that his entrance upon 
the naval list of the United States depends upon the merit 
of his graduation, and that only those shall be selected fnnu 
the graduatingKjlass for whom there are vacancies at the 
time. 

It seems to mo that this is entirely just, and in the case of 
West Point, and of the Naval Academy also, I do not think 
it will be any harm to graduate a very large number who are 
not entered in the army or navy. They will have no ground 
to find fault certainly. They will have received great 
educational advantages as a gratuity from their government; 
they are e(iuipi)ed for the battle of life; and if ever the 
government has iiee<l of their services, as it unfortunately 
jlid in a recent era, they will come in the future as they did 
in the past — for tliercwas a very small number of graduates 
at West Point that did luit find their way iuto tlie army, on 
one side or the other, during the late Mar; and so it will be 
ill the future. You will have a military knowledge spread 
Miroughout the country, and, no matter how many shall 
gi-aduate there at the i)ublic exi)ense under the pi-esent 
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onianization, let only those be put uiH)n the regular anny 
lirt who gtand highest, aucl who arc f..r the time l.eing i.ce<le«l 
to fill vacancies actually existing. , , ,. * 

Mr. Prcsitlcnt, of courKC I would not do a harsh thing to 
t],e naval officers. I have no i.rcT)«.ition to make except 
that a naval hoard conuK»»cd of officci-s themselves shall tell 
xa what we ought to do. I would not turn out an «»fficer 
wlio had a gooil i-ecord, and who had devoted the best years 
of his life to the service <.f the Unitcl States, but hy ivtiro- 
ment, made larger than it now is by some form which is 
easily to lie devised bv men who take the subject into con- 
sideration, we can bring down our men to the proiHsr propor- 
tion of officcre and men ; and we can, by disiHJi.suig with 
the sun.lus number, and by dispensing with useless navj- 
yards, and in other ways, reduce the naval exiwnscs of tins 
country by a very lai-ge figure. 

And then, connected with this, and of more interest to 
ine than any other imrt ».f it, is the fact that we are trj'iug 
the imiKwsible cxi«rimcnt of building a navy from the top. 
It never has been done, and it ncv.r will bo done in this 
world. You cannot make a navy by graduating cadets at 
AnnaiKilis. It is in that resi«5ct different from an army. 
Our cxiKjrienco in the last war, on Im.Ui sides, shows that 
men make gcHnl 8i»ldior» in three months, and in a year they 
arts veterans. That is not the case with the navy. \ou 
cannot improvise a sailor any more than you can improvise 
a mountain. Ho has to grow, and y(.u canm.t grow him as 
•n exotic You cannot grow a sailor in your navy unless 
there is ft surrounding commercial atmosphere, unless there 
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is a great mercantile marine that shall continually replenish 
it and build it up from the 1)ottoni. Thci-c never has been 
a navy in this world wortli anything that did not grow out 
of a mercantile marine. There never will be. 

IK IIKUAKD TO OUK MKIlCANTIhe MAIUNK 

the contnist since some of us here entered Congress, the 
contrast since the beginning of the war with the present 
time, is very startling. Whon wc needed a blockade from 
the mouth of the Hio Grande to the rapes of the Delaware 
we had 70,000 sailoi-s on board our ships. Eight thousand 
sailors were enlisted in one town in my own State, the city 
of Portland; 22,000 sailors were cnlisjed at IJoston. I 
should like any nuxn to get 8,000 sailoi-s enlisted at Portland 
or 22,000 at Boston to-day. They are gone. Our mercantiK* 
marine, by a variety of causes, is swept away, and of i\w 
causes leading to its destruction too much has been attrib- 
uted, in my judgment, to the effects of (he war. The war 
had a great deal to do with it; but had that been simply the 
cause we would have recovered from it, for its effect was in 
its nature temi^orar}'. But the I'eal wiuse was deeixjr and far 
nu>re serious than the four years* war, however serious that 
was. 

The war only gave an opportunity to (»ur rivals. If there 
had not been new conditions, we should have been able, after 
the war, to have recovered oui-selvcs. "But those new con- 
ditions were and are to-day, as has been repeated here over 
nnd over agaiin on this side of the chamber and on that: 
those conditions ar© that the commerce of the world has 
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entirely changed, and ymi might j»i8t as well attempt to arm 
your eoldicro with 1m>\v8 and arrows as to rebuild the niei> 
cantile marine of the United States by a mere inci-caso of 
sailing-vessels. Tlic marine of the future, more and more 
ever)' day, is a steam marine, and we who stand here fur- 
nishing a larger amount of ft-eight than any other country in 
tlie world — 1 was g«)ing to say any other two countries; 
1 doubt if there be any tw«» countries in the world that 
furnish as hvrge an amount <»f ocean freight as the Unite«l 
States — we stand hero to^lay gaining nothing whatever out 
of that, or so little tluit it only serves to "iM.int the moral." 
We furnished hist year 13,000,000 tons of ocean frcigiit, an<l 
tlic profit on carrying that and the passengers that belong to 
Uic sea wjiH *1 15,000,000. 

yUi. Tm-UMAN. I)<»es tlmt include the coasting trade? 

Mk. Ulaixb. No; wholly foreign. It all went from our 

slMircs and csnnc hack. That which goes of coui-sc is n»orc 

bulkv when you mcasuie it l»y tons than that which comes. 

Mil. Eaton. Over ^80,000,000 in gold was imid into the 

pockets of foreign shipownei-s. 

Mi:. Ulaixb. My friend anticiiwitcs nie in that. Nearly 
$"80,000,000 out of'*lir>,000,000 was so paid into foreign 
liands; 1 l»clievo only *:J0,000,000 into oure; and that has 
bct'U going on and is going on and will continue to go on 
unless the United SUxUm docs something that shall change it. 
And we cjuniot affonl not to change it. I my to the honor- 
able chainnan of the coniniittce of finance that unless con- 
ditions that we dare not anticiiMitc shoidd contiinie to favor 
us, it is uot a possible thing in this country to maintain over 
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w long sories of years 8[)ecic payment here with that draught 
made U[K)n u^>on our resources, and with that dniuglit 
stopped s[)ccie payment will maintain itself. Gentlemen 
here rememl)er the panic of 1857, how it smote the country, 
how it went over the continent with tlie force and violence 
of a tonmdo, prostrating great mercantile houses and man* 
ufacturing and commercial interests, and yet inside uf ninety 
days from tlie suspension of specie payment the banks of 
New York, Baltimore, and all the great cities of the country 
resumed. Why were they able to resume specie payment 
after that disastrous panic? Simply because the freiglit 
moneys that lay to the credit of American commerce in Lon- 
don were gokl to be called on by those who here needed it 
for the resumption of specie payments, and the gold tliat was 
deposited in London to the credit of American shipmasters 
and American slupowners was tlie very gold on which the 
banks of this country resumed in 1858, and tiiat is the gold 
that we do not have to-day. We should have had no need, we 
should have been under no necessity, of sellinf;: bonds to buy 
gold to resume si>ecic payments, if our fair share of the freight 
moneys on our own commerce had been coming into our 
cuflcrs. Eighty-nine million dollars went last year into the 
ofillei's of Europe on American freight; less than 820,000,000 
raine hero. Give us our fair shai'c, and specie payment, I 
rci»eat, will maintain itself. 

Take a $500,000 ship ; a ship of about 8,000 or 3,500 tons, 
and a steamship of that size firat-chiss, fully equipped for 
freight and passengers, costs just about a half-million of dol* 
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lara. There is not a single tiling that goes into that ship 
from tlie time her keel is laid until she is ready for sea 

TUAT CANNOT UK riMUHTCKD IN THIS COITNTUY 

and that is not produced in this country except tin — the 
few dollars worth of tin in her. 

Mn. DonsBY We have tin in Califomia. 

Mil. Blaine. I am corrected. I am told that California 
pnMluces tin. But you may take idl the hundred things that 
go int4> thttt vessel and they arc all produced in this country, 
from the tree in the forest to the ore in the mine; and what 
docs my honorable friend from Connecticut, who knows more 
of statistics tlian I do, say is the value of the raw material, 
and when you get that €^00,000 ship ready for the sea what 
part of her represente actual material and what pai-t labor? 
Tliere is five thousand doUai-s' worth of material in her, and 
fonr hundred and ninety-five thcmsand dollars' worth of 
labor. Begin Avith the iron in the ore and the wood in the 
tree, and you have only five thousand tlollars' worth of 
material in a thirty-five-hundred-ton ship, and every particle 
of the remainder has been produced and inwrought and ui> 
built by American lalwr, and I undcivtand my friend from 
Connecticut to insist that we had better have that $496,000 
expended on the other side. 

Three fourtlis, I do not know but I may overstate it, but 
certainly one half, the report of the secretary of the navy is 

DEVOTED TO TUE COMMERCE OF TUB COITNTKV. 

and a very able reiwrt it is. It does- him honor. I certainly 
am not out of order in discussing on the naval bill that to 
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which the head of the department himself devotes so large 
a portion of his report. I say again, that what may be saved 
out of the naval appropriation will do that which I have 
already adverted to for American commerce. We do not 
show any of this, can I call it stingiiicss? in any other depart* 
mcnt. We have given 200,000,000 acres of public land to 
railroads; we have given ^60,000,000 in money, and tiiking 
the value of those lands and the value of that money, and 
adding tliem together, it is Siife to say that wc have endowed 
railroads in this country with ^500,000,000. 

From 1840 to 1871 the Congress of the United States 
passed ninety-one acts for promoting the building of rail- 
roads. There luis not been much lcgislatii»n since 1871. 
There has been a reaction against tiie |K)Iicy, but from 1846 
to 1871, I rei»eat, a period of twenty-five years, the Congress 
of the United States passed ninety-one diflerent acts and 
endowed the railroad system c»f this country with #500,000,- 
000 of money, and that *500,000,000 of money produced 
nu»re than #5,000,000,000 of money in this country. My 
judgment is that the Congress of the United States, in 
every thing they did in that respect, did wisely. They eheai)- 
ened freights. Clinton*s Ditch, as it used to bo called, was 
sneered at when it was an experiment, but the minute the 
water was let into it it reduced the freights that had been 
$100 from Buffalo to New York down to #7 a ton; and it is 
not an exaggeniti<)n to say that at that day, before railroads 
were among us, the water that was let in from Lake Erie to 
that canal added $100,000,000 to the value of the farms west 
of it. 
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Ag individuals, cities, towns, counties, States, a nation, we 
have exertetl oui-sclvcs to the utmost i)oint of enterprise and 
vigor to build up railnwids. We liave a system 

THAT OI-TKUN.'* MAs TUK WOULD, 

and Willi great trunk lies threading the continent, north, 
sriuth, oast, and Most, in every direction. The very moment 
we reach (he ocean limit, wc seem to think we have done 
our duty, and thait when we have got transpoilation to that 
iioint it no h»nger interests us, and we can sjifely give that 
over to the foreigner. Why, from Chicago to Liveri>ool is 
one direct line. 1 Wi)nder liow it would s«»und if Mr. Van- 
derhilt, who is running a line of 8teamshii»s manned hy 
foreign men, eonnnanded by foreign ollicers, huilt in foreig^i 
yanK whose monev earnings go entirely outiiide of this 
countrv, were to apply that to the New York Central Kad- 
road and si'lert all the hrakeman and switchmen and conduc- 
t»rs and tenders and ollicei-s on the Central llailroad from 
foreignei-s; io i»nt all the locomotives on it that are made in 
EnglTnid; to let all its earnings l>e exiM>rtcd. Such a Hicy 
would not 1)6 one particle nu.re detrimental and destructive 
to the interests of this country than for us, when that 
Central Uailroad had touched salt water, with all the 
cinuitless products of the fertile West, to give up all the 
pnifits iif imrticiiiation in the transit irtation of them beyond. 
From Chicjigo to LiverjxKd is a route of four thousand miles. 
We oiiemte one thousjind miles of it and give three thousand 
miles to tlie foreigner. 
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OUB ANCESTORS OF TUB LAST GEXKRATIOX 

were not so squeamish on this subject. They were not afflicted 
with theories ; they were intensely practical, and after the peace 
of 1815 foUowing the war of 1812 our commerce ran ahead of 
Great BriUun's t4) such an extent that ahs4ilute alarm seized 
England. Durhig the administration of John Quincy Adams, 
in a single year of the commerce between this country and 
Euroi)e, one hundred and fortj'-five millions were carried in 
American vessels and only fmutecn inillions in those of 
other nations. The commerce an)ouiitcd to about one hun- 
dred and sixty millions, and American vessels carried one 
hundred and forty-five millions of it; and I beg the Senator 
from Connecticut to remember that then in Parliament, and 
then through all their chambers of connnerce, and then 
through4)ut all the connnercial agencies of Great Britain, an 
agitation wsis made that the}' would import free ships from 
America. They did not do it. Tlu*y concluded that that 
would be their utter and final ruin, aind that they never 
could ctitch up with us if they did that, and they nrsisted it; 
and they resisted it up to the iKiiut and until the time when 
they had got so far ahead by aid from government, by the 
upbuilding of a great connnerce, that they could successfully 
defy and laugh at comi>etition. Then came in their free- 
shipping net ; and the policy M'hich the Senator from Con- 
necticut invites us to to-ilay is precisely that which free- 
traders in this country on looking at England will find that 
she took into consideration and condemned and rejected in 
1827 and 1828, and the English marine would never have 
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been what it i. tcniay liad they not at that time stood j«»t 

«aed us; and I address my remarks to that side ot the 
^ler Wuse they claim a »-Vm''"1 "1 r 
Zra VL Jefferson and Madison and M-roe era J^k 
Monroe in 1817 had jnst con.e to the l;-^;'-^,^^^^^ 
,ws«.d an act which, if it were lwHS«-d to^by, «o«da rcvnc 
K^\Z cnnmerce Mith such a raimlity and thnll .« wouhl 
^S Se on both sides of the water. We i«vs«ed «u 
"H- vidtg that the ,nHlucts of no country sh-ndd CH>n>e 
tJL Unifcl Stat., except in Americu. vc^- or n. U^. 
vessels of the producing country-, and we held it tl c.e tor 
v^ and years. These triangular voyages that sap the life 
S"f"«r'Lnmerce could not be nu.de under that Uw. 

• • • * 

Then a^in, when you say that wo are 

xtw ABUK TO Brn.n as ambricas suir 

in competition with foreign shii«, and that we <•*» g*^ «^^;;^ 
ahim cbcaiHjr if we will throw oihju the i-egistry, do not ») 

Jrie^ds fnTc, ecticnt and Kentucky In.th sec that .f tljat 

blX »"c«.ily "f t.Hl«y it will lH3 f..r more the necessity t.. 

i^„^':; It iiU be a much greater ^^^^-^^^ 

1 :* wHl ..01.U11UO to be so much a necessity that ni uie 

:::i:::?'. «^ irt «- «■« '^ •>' *"«""■•« "■ "■" 

j7rtSi*S>m»y g«. W *il« «««» E"8ta>»l .ud tot 
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other nations get th^ni from abiY^id. There are but two 
great naval jwwcrs in the world, or able to be great naval 
l>owei-8. The United States and G)*eat Britain are the naval 
[lowers of this world ; and the idea that with a continent con- 
taining the I'esonreeH we have, with a jiopulation possessing 
the skill we do, with all the traditions and all tlie induce- 
nients that surround and govern the case, a Senator can rise 
in tlie American Senate and pro[K)se tliat the American Hug 
be struck and tliat foreigners be invited to build our ships, 
and that we in turn agree to be dependent on them for a 
navy as well as for commerce, is a most extraoitlinary siwc- 
tacle, if I may use the phnise. 

I WILL STATK MV VIEWS 

on tliis subject, and I shall take the privilege of bringing 
the Senate to some vote tliat will test its sense on that 
question. ^ly idea is that tlie government of the United 
Suites should give to any man or company of men aid from 
the treasury of the United States if he or they shall establish 
and maintain a line of steamships to any foreign jxirt, or I 
might limit it to Euro[>ean, South American, and Asiatic 
jKirts. I would invite competition from San Francisco, from 
Portland, Oregon, from Galveston, from New Orleans, from 
M(»bile, from Savannah, Charleston, Wilmington, Norfolk, 
Baltimore, New York, Boston, Portland, and every^vhere. 
I would let all come in who can sustain it. The touchstone 
is what will be sustained by the trade, and that you can 
safely leave to the instinct and to the knowledge of Amer- 
ican conunercial men. 
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Tliero is no reason in the world why Savainmh, that 
cau8e<l the first sliip by steam to be sent across the Atlantic, 
I believe, going from h(»r jxirt and bearing her name, should 
not be a grc^it sea^wrt. There is certainly no i*eiison why a 
very great fiireign tnido slii)nld not be concentrated at New 
Orleans. Some might try tliat could not 2>robably sustain the 
enterprise, but there are various i>oints throughout the 
country on our oeean-fnmt that wouhl ntaintain witli vigor, 
with success, and with pride to tliemselves and tlie country 
great lines of steamsliips to all t lie foreign ports in the world. I 
am radical on the question. I do not sup|x>se the American 
Congress would go so far as I would, for I wcmld certainly 
vote directly for the revival of the act of 1817, and I would 
write as the law of America for the present that the products 
of any country should come to the Unit<id States either in 
vessels of the exi>orting countiy or in our own. If that 
sounds like unfriendly legislation, if it sounds like extreme 
legislation, if it involves some contradiction of the [>oIicy of 
the last twenty-five or thirty yeai*s, let it be said that 
we are legislating fin* an extreme case, and extrente cases 
require extreme reme<lies. 

We carricil five sevenths of the American commerce when 
the war broke out. We do not cany one (juarter to-<lay, and 
if we come out of the deep abyss of humiliation that we are 
in, we will come out of it by vigorous and strong-nerved 
and daring legislation, if you please. I wouhl oimn it to all 
tlie business of the country, but I would put the race 
between American skill and the skill (»f all the world, with 
the utmost possible c<»nfidence that, sustained by this gov- 
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ennnent in the race, we wcmld win n r. ; 
l.r<».„. c„,„liii„„ „f „„■ „ , tCiivnl f aT • 

i»»no .„.,.. o,„ .„.,,„ I faNj^rfl™ :".:", ^™::;,;;'»" 

annum as wo stand tonliv Tf Z... 1 ; *''**^ I»^> cent. per 

.-. u« ww\;t;f; .,1",^":™ :^r/i:: "■;: 

will bo less next year than tl.is. ^ '^"'' ^* 

I KNOW X(i QVy^riOS 

«.oi. deep ,.ouiK.,:,;; . '£; rni't'"'™',"'"' 

...o^u ,„„i„. i„ „„ ,,.,4 „r ,^, ; » ■ i-i« CO,,,. 

vote It jicxt year because wc tlid this n,,-n..,i t i , 

'be l-nac'. ..ce. „. »„ .,„, „,„ ,,„„.a.,«'72ft;^, j™ 
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ago llicro was a 8oro nose on one of tlie princes, and goose- 
greai^ was iirescribed for it, and so fifty rubles came into 
tlio budget; and although a sore nose has nut since been 
known in the royal family the fifty rubles have been annually 
appropriated. Our appropriatic»ns run on in the same rut, 
and we need a stirring up from the Inittom and a wholesome 
cliungc. 

When I speak thus I speak, I ani sure, as a friend of the 
navy. I come from the i^ortion of the coiuitry that feels 
great interest in and great sympathy with the navy. But 
a uav}- cannot be maintained as a fancy attachment to the 
government. The navy must have uses. The United 
States steam-frigate Tennessee has just returned from a three 
years' cruise. I sent to the navy department, and regret 
that I cannot have it in time to read it here to-day, for a 
statement of the exi)ensrs of that three yeara* cruise. I 
might be wild probjibly if I should venture to give the 
figures without the data ; and therefore I will not do so ; but 
I venturc to say that it will surprise every member of the 
Senate. And I venture to say that on all that long three 
years* cruise, in all the watci-s, in all the oceans, on all the 
shores, the rarest thing the Tennessee met in her travels 
was an Aitierican ship, and almost the only (lag she saw 
bearing the Stars and Stripes was at her own masthead. 

We want a navy, but we want something for it to do. 
Wo want a navy to protect the conmierce, but wc want a 
commerce in advance for the navy to protect, and we want 
a commerce that shall not be one of favoritism, a commerce 
that shall not benefit one section at the expense of another, 
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not even ittteinpt to nrguo against it, tliat this policy looks 
forward to a pcnnnnont 

DBTEXUESCR OY TIIK fXITKD 8TATK8 Ul-ON KS«I,AJI1> 

for lier shii*. The only slight attempt that the Senator 
niaile to rehut the conclusion was in the faint h.-iH) expressed 
by him that the rciKiir^hoim which would gn.w up on this 
side of the water might dcvolop into nmchine-«h«.iw and shiiv 
yards large cnongh and nnnu«n.us enough t« construct steam 
Vessels; hut throughout the entire argument (»f the Senator 
],c went «iH>n the presumption, which I n^ieat he did not 
even attempt himself to rehut, that his i>olicy hn.kcd to a 
„nK5laimcd and a i>ermancnt dciHjndonce of this country 
upon England for a n,erchant marine. I do n<,t helicve the 
Senate of Uic United suites or the Congress of the United 
States or the iHSoplo of the United States are prepared to 
niakc that declarj«ti(»n. 

It is a fact equally remarkahlc that for the psist twenty- 
five year* -or make it only f<.r the past twenty yeai-s, from 
the beginning of the war U this hour -the Congress of the 
United States has not done one solitary thing to uphold the 
navigation interests of the United States. Decay has been 
«l«K5rvc«l going on steadily from year to year. 11^ 
creat march f<.r^va^l of our connnercial nval of old has been 
witnessed and everjwhere recognized, and the repre^snta- 
tives of the i«ople of the United States have «it in their two 
houses of legislation as dumU as though they could not 
speak, and have not offered a single remedy or a single aid. 
A7Si«hMgon6 on until now the Senator from Kentucky 
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rises in hin scat and propoBes to make a i)roclamation of 
l>cii)ctual future (lei>ciulcnec of tliitt country \\\yoi\ England 
for Huch connnerco as hIic may onjoy^ liolding up an models 
to us Germany, Italy, and the other Euro[)ean countries 
that are ait absolutely dcjiendent ujmn Great liritatn for 
M'hat commerce they enjoy ji« the District of Columbia is for 
its legislation ujxm the Congress of the United SUites. 
During these yeai-s, in which 

COXOKKSS HAS NOT .STKPPKD FOUWAltO 

to do one thing for the foreign commerce of this country, 
for all that vast external transiK^rtation whose importance 
the Senator from Kentucky has not exaggerated but has 
strongly depicted, the same Congress has passed ninety-two 
acts in aid of internal transportation b}' rail; has given 
200,000,000 acres of the public lands, worth t^Mlay a 
thousand million dollars in money, and has added $70,000,- 
000 in cash, and yet^ I i^peat, it has extended the aid of 
scarcely a single dollar t^ buihl uj> our foreign connnerce. 
An energetic and able man who found a great ocean high- 
way unoceupied, and had the enterprise to put Americ;in 
vessels of the best construction an<l great jxiwer uiK>n it, has 
been held up to scorn and to reproa(*h because he c<nne to 
the American Congress and ssvid : ^* If you will do for this line 
what the empire of Bi-azil will do, I will give 3'ou a great line 
of steamships from New York to Kio Janeiro." The empire 
of Brazil had said to this enterprising man: **We will pay 
you a hundred thousand dollars a year if you will run this 
line;" and New England Senators, I regret to say, who 
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represent tlie protective system in this country, said with a 
quiet coini>lacency : ** If Bmzil is willing to pay for that, wc 
need not." Bnizil lias got tired paying all and we paying 
none. Just as soon as it was found that we would not pay, 
a combination of English shipbuilder said: **We will put 
on our sl»ii)6 and run that American line offj we will carry 
the coffee of Brazil to the United States for nothing ; wo 
will break down this attempt of the United States to begin a 
race upon the ocean;" and they Imve pretty nearly suc- 
ceeded, while we Iwive looked on with apparent unconcern, 
and by our indifference favoring the efforts of the Englisli 
line. 

Yet during the whole of 

GKEAT UUITAIN*8 >IA8TKUY OF TUK SKA, 

when she has been seeking every line that could be found on 
which a steamer could float, she has never put on lines to 
carry from an American port to any foreign jwrts, but only 
to her own. You ciuinot get ii British and South American 
steamship line except on the triangular system that will go 
from New York to LivcriKwd taking bi-eadstuffs or cotton, 
from Liver^xiol to Bio Janeiro taking British fabrics, from 
Rio Janeiro to New Y(»rk bringing coffee and dyewoods; 
but when the pro^xisition is made that they shall go back from 
New York to Rio, they decline because they do not want to 
interfere with the pros])erity of England at home by fur- 
nishing transportation to any i)oint for American fabrics in 
competition with British fabrics. The result is that if this 
Bxmzilian line shall be taken off, as in all probability it will 
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if the United Sttites extends no aid, then the letters of the 
United States, of the merchants of New York and Philadel- 
piiia and Baltimore and Boston, will be conveyed to Rio 
Janeiro via Livcri)ool and reach that jjoint over two great 
lines of British steamships. 

The frank mlmission of the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky toi>k away a lai-gc part of the argument which I 
thought I should have to make, and that was to prove that 
if the United States t<Klay is incinni»etcnt to compete with 
Great Britain in the manufacture of iron ships, and if yoii 
admit ii-on shiiis from Great Britain abKolutoly free of duty, 
you will be still m<»re incompetent to do it next year. It 
ti\kes, in the language of the trade, what is called a great 
"plant" t^ build steamships; it takes a largo investment of 
money ; it takes large an<l i»owerful machinery ; it requires 
the investment of millions to start with ; and if in addition 
to all that has been done abroad to build up English ship- 
yards we pour into them all the patronage that can come 
from this coujitry, I should like the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky ov any other Senator to tell me exactly at what 
point of time it will come to pass that any feeble effort on 
this side will begin to compete with those great yanls. If 
you abaiulon it this year because you are unable, you will be 
far more unable next year, you will bo still less able the 
year ensuing, ami every will add to the monopoly of British 
power in that respect and t.> the absolute weakness and 
prostration of American power in eomi>etition. But I will 
say that the fmnk admission of the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky of the future and perpetui^l dei>endence. upon 
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England removes the necessity of arguing that point. He 
fiunklj admits it with nil its damaging force. 

rP IS ALWAYS LAWFUL TO BK TAUtiirT »Y AN' KXKMY. 

(/iff C9t ah hoftie dotrerf). Groat UriUiiii lias been our 
great commercial rival, and sint'o the firnt Cuiianl steamship 
came into Boston, just alM)ut foiiy ycaix ago, when Great 
Britain seeing that stciim was to phiy so great and com- 
manding a iwirt in the navigation of the world first made her 
venture, fnmi that time d<>wn to the close of 1878, she had 
paid from lier treasury to aid grent stoamship lines all over 
the world a sum exceeding forty million pounils sterling, 
more than two Innnlred millions of American dollars. I 
know it is a fav<»rite argument with those who occupy the 
})osition of the honorahlc Senator fi*om Kentucky that 
Great Britaiin started U[K)n this ]>lan and followed it for a 
long i>criml of yeaiT*, and afterwards ahandoned it. Sir, 
she has never ahandoned it. She has only ahanduned 
itii extension to those lines that were strong enough 
to go alone, and the lU'itish i>«»st-ortire rejKirt for the 
year 1879 shows that undc^r the des[>ised and ridi- 
cule<l head of jNistid aid, to which the honorahlo Senator 
from Kenturky was pleased to refer with such snrers. Great 
Britain ]Kiid hist year X783«0()0, wellnigh four million 
dollars in coin. 

Franco gets her 8teamshi[)s from Kngland. France has 
adoplcfl the ccMunicrcial jKiliry which the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky thinks would lie the revivad of the American 
shipping interest; but does Fmnco by the mere fact of 
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getting her sliiiw built at Birkeidiead or on the Clyde aban- 
don the plan, which has been for thirty years in oiKjration 
under her govennnent, of aiding her ships? Why, sir, last 
year France i>ai<l 23,000,000 francs — more than four and 
a half million dollai*s — to aid her steamship lines. And 
when the celebrated line of France, the company known as 
Messageries Imperiale, eompotcd too sharply in tlie MihU- 
terranean watei*s after the opening of the Suez Canal, when 
that great French company competed with the Peninsular 
and OricJitid Company of Knglancl and was likely to endan- 
ger its' supremacy by a sharp rivalry. Great Britain i»romptly 
stepped forward and added X 100,000 to the Peninsular and 
Oriental subsidy. That is the wa}' Great Brit;un luis aban- 
doned the idea of aiding her great commercial interests I 

'Italy, that is hennncd in u[ion a lake, with a territory that 
does not touch either of tlie great oceans, is running up 
largely in steam-navigation. Italy last year paid 8,000,000 
francs; and even Austria, tliat enjoys but a single seaport 
on the upi>er end of the Adriatic, jiays •'JoOO^OOO towards 
stimulating connnercial ventures from Trieste. N<»w the 
United States cannot stn*c<v«l in this great international 
struggle without adopting exactly tlie same mode that has 
acheived victory for France. What is it? It is not to help 
A B or C I) or K F (»r anylMxly else by name, neither Afr. 
John Koach, nor Mr. John Doc nor Mr. Itiehard Itoe, but 
to make a great and comprehensive policy that shall give to 
eveiy company a pledge of aid from the government of so 
much per mile for such a term of years. Let the American 
merchants feel that the government of the United States is 
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behind them. Let the United States take from her treasury 
iier annum the «400,000 tliat Great Britain is paying as a 
liostseript to her 8200,000,000 of investment; let the United 
States but take $4,000,000 i>er annum,— and tliat is not a 
great sum for this opulent country,— let that be used as a 
fund to stimulate any comi)any from any i>ort of tlie United 
States to any foreiyu ix>rt, and, without being a prophet or 
the son of one, 1 venture to predict that you will see that 
long-ilefenxMl nnich-ilesii-ed event, tlie revival of the Amer- 
ican mercliant niarine. 
Let us do one thing more 

WUEBB KNOI^XU HAS POINTEP THK WAY 

for \is. We have nine navy-yards without a navy. If we 
will put the expense of those navy-yards into the buihling up 
of groat private shipyanls, it will form subsidy enough if 
tliat hated wonl shall not oiTend the delicate ears of my 
friend from Kentucky; it will alToiil aid enough, if that be 
more to his taste; it will give help enough, in conjunction 
with the saving on the construction of naval vessels, to float 
an entire scheme for the revival of American navigation. 

We not only withhold our hands from any i^ssible aid 
to the American merchant marine, but we keep up the 
shadow of a shell of a navy on the most exi>cnsivo basis that 
i-ver a navy was attempted to lie organized in the world. 
Great Britain, I believe, never had but three navy-yaitls. 
We support nine. Gi-eat BriUiin's navy is really fifteen 
times as large as ours is nominally. 

Mr. President, we liave the largest ocean frontege of any 
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country on the globe. We front all continents; we border 
the two great seas and the greatest i»f gulfs. We arc nec- 
essiirily by our iNisition in need of a navy. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky lijisai»parcntly given 
this subject wide and deep attention, and I slKUild bo glad 
in some subsequent elTort of his to be informed, after he luis 
brought this coiuitry to a state of absolute dependence for 
our mercantile marine upon Great Britain, how ho pro- 
poses to uphold our navy, how he proposes to huild the ves- 
sels, where Jic is going to get his shii>-carpcnters? I do not 
sjK?ak of the sailoi*s ; you csui get thcni from (Mitside. IIow 
is ho going to retain an)ong this people and in this }»eopIe 
the very rudimentary art of shipbuilding for largo ocean- 
going stcamci's when his jMiliey absolutely forbids the remo- 
test prospects of any ves^sels being built hero ? 

I do not expect this Congress to do anything; I am not 
talking with the slightest hope that that will conic about. I 
know it will come some time. I know the scheme of the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky, even if Congress should 
adopt it, would disap^wint everybs^dy. It would disapi>oint 
everybody 

KXCKPT TUK KNOLISH SUlPUrtLOKU; 

it would not disappoint him. Yet T venture to say it would 
not be followed at all as the hon(n*able Senator says by Anieri- 
eaus largely investing in British ships; and the reason whj- 
I say that is because they can do it to-<lay without the aid of 
new law, and yet they do not. The Williams and Guion 
line, half American, half British, oi>ens just as good an invest- 
ment, if you are looking at it merely from the money side, as 
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though tlioy were an Aincriciin registiy. The ]i(iiiomblo 
Senator fn)in Kentucky hiniBclf haM ttild uh lliat tlio Phila- 
delphia line 18 now running one lialf Hritisli-huilt vcsselK. 
Why not all? He says that money is not HcntinientaL I 
agree to it ; and if the object of going into navigation is 
aUogetlier ajmrt from any ctmsideration of national flag oi* 
national defence, if that ho tlie nolo end and aiim, then I 
remind the honomhle Senator from Kentucky that any man 
who luui a thousand i»r a million dollai-8 to inveet can freely 
inve«it it in a Bntish luittom, and he would escape much 
taxation that lie >vould lind if he registered in Xew York or in 
Bo8tcm ; and lie could in many ways ^lerhajm exi)cdite the 
gathering of pntfit unto himself hy keeping a British register 
rather than hy accepting one from America. 

It o^K^ns no iN>ssihlc temjitation to a man desiring to invest 
in navigation tosayt«»him: ** You may go abroad, to Eng- 
land, and buy a vesstd and bring her to Xew York and we 
will allow you to register there at tlie custom-house, and you 
may float the American flag." ** Xo, I (hank yi»u," the 
shrewd invester replies. **If I do that I am going to have 
inure taxation than T shall liave in LiveriNxd or Uristol. I 
jircfertokeep the registry over there," — just as tlie Williams 
and Guion line does. There are gentlemen in New York 
derivhig dividends fmni that line just as there are gentle- 
men in Philadelphia deriving dividends from the line there 
tliat is imrtly made up of Ilritish vessels. The very moment 
you disconnect the entire idea of a national marine and the 
building of it liere, the very moment you put it down on the 
ample basis of dollars and cents, 
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then there is no tem])tation whatever, and you oflcr no extra 
inducement by saying that the vessel may be registered here, 
not the slightest in the world, and it would not be done. 
When the Senator from Kentucky holds up the brilliant 
pi*osj)ect that the repair-shops might be the germ and the 
seed of a future marine, he in efTect, if not by intention, 
abandons all idea of building ships on this side of the water. 
And I make bold to tell him thsit in five years there wouhl 
be such an utter abandonment, not only of investment fix)iu 
this side, but of .building from this side, that the American 
marine would have ceased to be; ^*the luuise of Hniganza 
would have ceased to govern," as Naipoleon siiid when he 
marched into Portugal. 

This subject, Mr. President, never can be considei*ed intel- 
ligcntl}'' ; it never can be deeide<h as ultimately it must Ikj, 
without tiiking into account at the same time the naval 
establishment of the United SUifes ami the mercantile 
marine of the United Slates. 'I'lie naval establishment must 
he the outgrowth of the mercantile marine, just as it always 
hiis been, just jih it always will be, and where you have no 
mercantile marine out of which to grow it, you never will 
have, and no nation ever has had, a naval establishment 
worthy of the name. As recently jis the beginning of the 
late war the maritime States of this Union were able to offer 
in that great struggle seven thousiind conq>etent ofHcei-s of 
the various grades of the volunteer navy, and put on the decks 
of the blockading-ileet seventy thousand American •sailors. 
Now the Senator from Kentucky, and I think justly, said that 
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a great dea] liud been iiimlo or nttcmi)te(I to 1>e inacio out of 
a few vcsseltt having Iwcn taken by bloukado-niiinenj and 
destroyed, and otliens frightened inU» rogintry abi*oad, and 
tliat many were doting the downfall of the American 
mercantile marine from that cauHC, which wsut one eanne, but 
I quite ngree with him thiit it wixs not the lurgcHt cauBc, and 
tluit it was by no mesnm the principal c4U1bo. I quite agree 
with lum that it was coincident merely. 

mrr AN<n*nKit tiunu uapphnki) 

just alM>ut that time of which the eonunercial world at least 
has taken great heed. Up to that date steam-vessels hml 
not been good or great freightci's. The side-wheel steamer 
that did business l>etween this country and Eun^K) was 
not a great carr)"ing-vessol ; she reiiuircd too much coal ; 
hor engine took up U}o much spiu'c; but right in the midst 
of our war, by a succession of inventions — partly American 
and ]iartly British — thero was a comi)leto revolution effected 
in ocean-going steamers, and the revolution csui best l>e 
describetl by stating this formula, namely: that prior to that 
date a vessel <if 8,000 tons (»n a voyage of givi»n length had 
to make 2,200 tons alh»wancc for coal and nnu^hinery, and 
only 800 tons for freight, while ntnv it is i>recisely reversed, 
and they can take 800 tons only for c<ial and machinery and 
2,200 tons for freight. That is the ixnolution which Great 
Britain eflccted, with the numerous a«lvantagcs coincident 
witlif and therefore oftentimes confused with, that other cause 
which prostrated us by reason of the war. But the Senator 
fiom Kentucky is correct in stating tlmt the destruction of 
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the vessels, large as it was at the time and grievous as the 
cailanuty was to individuals and to the country, was not the 
great prmcipal cause which brought about the revolution 
from saihng-vessels to the steam marine. 

TnK CAimYIXG CAPAOITV OF AX <K!KAX-<iOIX« STKAMER 

is something very surprising to men who have not examined it. 
i he very fn-st steamer of the Koach line, so called : and they 
arc by no means as largo stcamci-s as tluisc of the Cunartl and 
Uhitc Star lines between Livcriunil and Xexv Vcuk : on 
the very firet steamer that went out from New York to 
Kio, besides an assorted cargo, which in a manifest would 
seem to be more than could be got into the hold of a vessel 
there were rolled into that hold twenty thousand barrels' 
of flour. It seems almost incredible when yi)u think what 
tiiat would taikc in the way of railroa<l freight-trains. That 
would be two hundred car-loads at one hundred barrels to 
the car, and that was run directly into the hold of that 
vessel. That is where these vessels have gained so enor- 
incmsly in the cairrying trade. It is njercly by their huge, 
prodigious cai)aeity for freight;. 

It is idle to fight against the inventions of the world; it is 
i<Ilc for us to fold our arms and supiM>so that wikkIcu vessels 
are to maintain anything like the importance they have 
Intherto had in the conuncrce of the worid. I think I un- 
dei-stand something of that subject. I have the honor to be 
fiiun the State that has built more wooden vessels than all 
tlie rest of this Union besides, I believe. Witlan thirty miles 
ot my own residence is a town of only ton thousand people 
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whidi 18 ilic largest wooden Bhiphiiililing place on the globe 
to-day. I know Home little of that subject ; and while the 
days of wooden shi^is are by no means over, while they will 
be a great and needful auxiliary in the commerce of the 
world, yet it is manifest and is proved tliat the great liigh- 
ways of international eonnneree, such as tlie North Atlantic, 
the West India seas, tlie roule from San Francisco to Asia, 
that from San Francisco to Molliourne, and in various and 
sundry and divers otlier direct ions, will be occupied, and 
occupied almost to the exclusion of sailing-vessels, by the 
ocean steamers. The United .States can Uike a great part in 
tliat race; they can tUke a great part in it just whenever 
they make up their mind that the instrumentiility by which 
England conquered is the one which we niust use ; they can 
take it wlicncver they make up their minds that a mercantile 
marine and a naval establishment must grow and go together 
liand in hand, and that the Congress of the United States is 
derelict in its duty if it [msses another naval appi*opriation 
bill t^ithout accompanying it in some form with some wise 
and forecsiKting pi*ovision looking also to the upbuilding of 
the American merchant marine. 

When the honorable Senator from Kentucky desires the 
steamshii)8 that are to do the traflic of this country to l>e 
built abroad, ho foi*gets to tell in the 

INTKKKST 4iF TUK LAltOKING MAX 

what is a well-known, widely-recognized fivct, that if you 
build a ship worth li;500,000, there is only (^,000 of raw 
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inuterial in it, and tlutt $405,000 Ih Inhor. So thut the Sena- 
tor fi-oin Kentucky proiK)8cs legislation that will take this 
enormous employment of luW to the other si.le of the 
ocean, and oxiKsna it in foreign countries. IIi, f„met» also 
that every steamship (loating from the country that builds 
her, in whose shipyards she is rei-aircd, employs as lame a 
number of men on shore as she does at sea. Ml this labor 
the hon<n-able Senator proi>oscs to employ on the other side 
of the ocean. As a plan for ad.ling to the conunercial 
imiKjrtanco and the absolute monopoly of the nritishniarine, 
the honomblo Senator ivom Kentucky mxy be ti-UHtcd to ' 
have suggestcl the most wise and certain cause by which 
that even could be brought abont. 

The honoi-able Senator, in the early part of his remarks, 
saul that ont m Kcutneky, where they i-aise an.l run horses, 
a man would be conshlered an idiot to put one hundred and 
fifty i»ounth, on the bauk of a racehoi-se against one that was 
mnnnig with only one hundred and ten. Oh, the Senator 
from Kentucky does not proiH.se to do that at all. He 
simply proiKwes to withdmw the Americaji hoi-se from the 
race. 



VI. 
PROTECTION FOR HOME INDUSTRIES. 

It |<i ilif nm •luly of a fctHnX ^rovcniiwnl l«> imrtiTt I lie rljrlil* i»i»«l |»n»iHnto tins liHrr. 
fM^ of lu own |ioo|ik*. Tin! laiVHi illvoi^Uy of ImliiMlr) U IIm» iim»i*1 jiriMlucllvc of 
mftMTNl i»n»#i»crlty nwX of r»»nif€»rl iiihI |ih1c|hmmU«i«'c of llie |M'oplc. We Ihcrefoiv 
ilcniiinil Umtmi lin|H»»tUl<m of «liitl«>i» on foivlKii liii|H»rlK hIiouIiI Ik» iimuIo. ihH for rcvciuir 
oiUy. bat tiMt In raUlnp nN|uUlU» n'v«Miiif« for govrnniH'nl »im*Ii 'lutlcs nlinll lie w» 
krrlal •# !♦ aUbtil pccurllr to our UlrcrRlllwl IihIumiHc!* hi»«I |inrt»f lion lo llu* ri|fhu *inl 
w«gw of toboitrrt. to tlMJ ViHUImt nctlvo niMl intolllgcni IttlH.r, m» well n- mpllAl, nmy 
Inve lujtttt awapil ami the lalioriiiirmAii fully iiluiro lu tlic naUoiwI i»n>H|Hsrity. - 
Mr/mUkmrn Plm^fiprm^ \m, 

TlIK TAKIFK QUESTION. 
{Kjirmel»/^m •' TtrfMtif IVwr* of CongrcMr f»0 permfuhn.] 

When the ailmiiiislratioii of WasliingUm was orgjiiiized in 
1780 the government which lie represented did not eoni- 
mand a single dollar of revennc. They inherited a nionntain 
of debt fn»ni the Revf»liitionary Htrnjrglc, they had no credit, 
and the only i-opresi»ntative of valne whicli they controlled 
was the vaist body of pnblic hind in the Northwest Territory. 
But tins was unavailable as a resource for present needs, and 
called for expenditure in the extensive surveys which wei-c 
a prerequisite to sale and settlement. In addition therefore to 
every other form of i>overty, the new government was bur- 
dened in tlie manner so expressively described as land poor, 
which implies the ownership of a large extent of real estate 
ooDStantly calling for heavy outlay and yielding no revenue. 
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The Federal government luid one crying need, one impera- 
tive demand — money ! 

An immediate system of tiixjition was therefore required, 
and the newly organize<l ('ongress lost no time in proceeding 
to the consideration of ways and means. Ah soon as a 
quorum of each branch of Congress Wiis found to be i>resent, 
llie House gave its attention to 

TlIK PUKSSlXii OKMANO FOH MOXKV. 

They did not even wait for the inauguration of President 
Washington, but began nearly a month before that inq>or- 
tant event to prepare a revenue bill which might at the ear- 
liest moment be ready for the executive approval. Duties 
on inqmrts obviously afforded the readiest resource, ainl 
(\)ngress devoted itself with assiduous industry to the con- 
sideration of that form of revenue. With the exception of 
an essential law directing the form of oath to be taken by 
the Federal o(ricei*s, the tariff act was the firet passed by the 
new government. It was enacted indeed two months in 
advance c»f the law creating a TnMsiiry Department, and 
[)roviding for a Secretary tliereof. The need of money was 
indeed so urgent that provision was made for raising it by 
duties on inq>orts before the ajipointincnt of a single oHicer 
of the Cabinet was authorized. Even a Secretary of State* 
whose first duty it was to announce the organization of the 
government to foreign nations, was not nominated for a full 
month after the act inq>osing duties has been passed. 

All the issues involved in the new act were elaborately 
and intelligently debated. The first Congress contained 
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a large proi>ortion of the men wlio had just before been 
engaged in framing the Fcdeml Constitution, and who were 
thercfoi-c fresh from the councils which had carefully consid- 
ered and accurately measured the force of every provision 
of tliat great charter of government. It is therefore a fact 
of lasting imiK>rtance that the fn-st tariff law enacted under 
the Federal government set forth its object in the most 
succinct and explicit language. It opened, after the excel- 
lent fashion of that day, with a stately preamble beginning 
with the emphatic "whereas," and declaring that *'it is neces- 
sary fur the support of government, for the discharge of the 
debte of the United States, and for the 

EXCOUUAGKMKXT AND riJOTKCTlOX OF MAXrFACTUUKS. 

that duties be laid on imi>orte<l goo<ls, wares auid merchandise." 
Among the men who agreed to that declaration were some 
of the most eminent in our history. James Madison, then 
young enough to add junior to his name, wais the most con- 
spicuous; and associated with him were Kichard Henry I^ee, 
Tlieodorick Bland, Charles Carroll <»f CarrolUon,Kufu8 King, 
George Clymer, Oliver Ellsworth, Elias Boudinot, Fisher 
Ames, Elbridge Oerry, Uoger Sherman, Jonathan Trumbull, 
Lambert Cadwalader, Thomas Fitzsinnnons, the two Muhlen- 
bergs, Tliomas Tudor Tucker, Hugh Williamson, Abraham 
Ikildwin, Jeremiah Van Uensselaer, and many other leading 
men, both from the North and the South. 

It is a circumstance of curious interest that nearly, if not 
<iuite, all the arguments used by the supporters and opi>o- 
uents of a protective system were presented at that time 
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and with a directness and ability which have not been 
surpassed by any subsequent discussion. The ** ad valorem " 
system of levying duties was maintained against "specific" 
mtes in almost the same language employed in the dis- 
cussions of i*ecent yeai-s. The "infant manufactures," the 
need of the "fostering care of the government" for the 
promotion of "home industry," the advantages derived from 
"diversified pui*suits," the comiMjtition of "cheap labor in 
Europe," wei-e all rehearsed with a familiarity and ease 
which implied their previous and constant use in the legis- 
lative halls of the different States before the i)ower to levy 
imposts was remitted to the jurisdiction of Congress. 

A PICTIKK OF THK IXDUSTRIAL COXIUTIOX 

of the country at that day can be inferred from the tariff 
bill first passed; aud the manufactui*es that were deemed 
worthy of encouragement are clearly outlined in the debate. 
Mr. Clymer, of Pennsylvania, asked for a i>rotective duty on 
steel, stating that a furnace in IMiiladelphia " had i)ro<lueed 
three hundred tons in two ycai-s, and with a little encoumge- 
mcnt would supply enough for the consumptitm of the 
whole Union." The Pennsylvania menibci*s at the same 
time strenuously opposed a duty on coal, which they wished 
to import as cheaply as possible to aid in the development 
of their iron ores. The manufacture of glass had been 
started in Maryland, and the membei's from that State 
secured a duty on the foreign article after considerable 
discussion, and with the significauit reservation, in deference 
to impular habits, that "black quart-bottles'' should bo 
admitted free. 
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Mr. Madison opposed n tax on conlnge, and ** questioned 
the propriety of raising the price of any article iliat 
entered materially into the stnictnre of vessels," ninking in 
cflect the same argument on that subject which has been 
reiieated without imp]*ovement so frequently in later ycare. 
Iiidigo and tobacco, two special products of the Scnith, were 
Iirotected by prohibitory duties, while the raising of cotton 
was enoourageil by a duty of three cents i>er iwuiid on 
tlic imported article. Air. Uurkc, of Sruith Carolina, said 
the culture of cotton was conlcmplaled on a large scale in 
the Soutl), ** if good seed could be procured." 11ie manufac- 
ture of imn, wool, leather, paper, alreaily in some degree 
develo]>od, %ras stimulated by the bill. The lisherics were 
aided by a bount}' on every barrel caught ; and tlic naviga- 
tion interest received a remarkable encouragement by pro- 
viding that ''a discount of ton per cent, on all duties imi)osed 
by this act shall 1k3 aHowed on such goods, wares, and 
nicrchandise as shall, bo inqKirted in vessels built in the 
Uniteil States, and wholly the projxjrty of a citizen or 
citizens thereof." The bill throughout was an American 
measure, designed to promote American interests; and as a 
iirst step in a wide field of legislation, it was characterized 
in an eminent degree by wiwlom, by modenition, and by 
a keen insight into the innuediate and the distant future of 
tlic country. The ability which framed the Constitution was 
not greater than that displayed by the genenition of Amer- 
ican statesman who were Cidletl to legislate under its gener- 
ous provisions and its wise restrictions. 
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TireSK GREAT STATK8MKX PIIOCKKOKD 

in the light of facts which taught them that though politi- 
cally separated from the mother country, we were still in 
many ways dei>endent upon her, in as large a <lcgree as when 
we were colonies subject to her will and governed for her 
advantage. The younger l^itt boasted that he had recon- 
quered the colonies as commercial dei>cndcncies, contributing 
more absolutely and in larger degree to England's pi-osperity 
than before the political connectimi wais severed. . Uo treated 
the Stivtes, after the close of the peace of 1783, with a haughty 
assumption of superiority, if not indeed with contempt — not 
even condescending tt) accredit a diplomatic representative to 
this country, though John Adams was in London as minister 
plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary from the United 
Suites. English laws of protection under the Pitt adminis- 
tration were steadily framed against the development of 
manufactures and navigation in Americiv, and the tendency 
when the Fcdend Const it uti<m was adopted had l)een, in (.he 
planting Slates especially, tiiward a sijccics of connnercial 
dependence which was enabling England to absorb our trade. 
The fn-st tarilT act was therefore in a certain sense a 
second Declaration of Independence; and by a coincidence 
which (•ould not have been more striking or moi*e significant, 
it was approved by Prcsiilcnt Washington on the Fourth day 
of July, 1789. Slow as were the modes of communicating 
intelligence in those days, this act of Congress did, in a sug- 
gestive way, ar4)U8e the attention of both continents. The 
words of the preamble were ominous. The duties levied 
were exceedingly modemte, scarcely any of them above fifteen 
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per ceut, the majority not Iiiglicr than ten. But tlie begin- 
ning wag nuulo ; and Iho KngliKli manufacturers and carrier 
saw that the ^lowcr to levy ten i>er cent, could at any time 
levy a hundred ycv cent, if the intcrcBt of the new govern- 
meut denmnde<l it. The Bepanite Stulctj had indeed iK)88C8»ed 
tlic power to levy im^xists, but they had never exercised it in 
any comi)rehen8ive manner, and had usually adapted the rate of 
duty to English tnule nither than to the jirotcction of manu- 
facturing interests at home. The action of the Federal 
government was a new deiuirture, of ]>rotentou8 magnitude, 
and was so recognised at home and abroad. 

It was not the jiercentJige which aroused and disturbed 
England. It was the power to levy the duty nt all. In his 
famous speech on American taxation in the House of Com- 
mons fifteen years befoi-e, Mr. lUirke asserted that it was "not 
the weight of the duty, but the weight of the preamble, 
which the Americans were unable nnd unwilling to bear." 
Tlie tax actually imjiosed was not oppressive, but the pream- 
ble imiilied the iK>wer to levy uiK>n the colonies whatever 
Uxx the British government might deem exiwdicnt, and this 
Icfl to resistance and to revolution. The force of tlie pream- 
ble was now tumcfl against Great Britain. Slie Siiw that 
the extent to which the principle of protective duties might 
be carried was entirely a matter of discretion with the young 
Republic, whose i»eople had lately been her subjects and 
might now become her rivals. The principle of i)rotecting 
tlHJ manufactures and encouniging the navigation of America 
4iad been distinctly proclaimeil in the first hiw cnjicted by 
the new goYenimenti and was thus made in a suggestive and 
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emphatic sense the very corner-stone of the Republican 
edilicc which the patriots of the Revolution were aiming to 
construct. 

TUK OlMNIOXS OF MU. MAOISOX 

2is thus shown in the fii-st legislation by Congress are the 
more signifiwxnt from the fact that ho belonged to the Jeffcr- 
sonian school, believed in the strictest construction of 
granted iwwcr, was a zealous Republican in the partisan 
divisions of the day, and was always opi»osed to the more 
liberal, or, as ho w >uld rcganl them, the more latitudinarian, 
views of the Federal party. In regard to the i>i-otection and 
cncoui*agement of manufactures there seemed to be no radi- 
cal difference l>etween parties in the early period of the gov- 
ernment. On that issue, to (piote a i)hrase used on another 
occasion, "they were all Federalists and all Republicans." 
Mr. Hamilton's celebrated reixirt on manufactures, submit- 
ted in answer to a request from the House of Representatives 
of December, 1790, sustained and elabonited the views on 
which Congress had already ai:le<l, and brought the whole 
influence of the Executive Deiiarliueiit to the supixirt of a 
protective tariff. Up to tliat period no minister of finance 
among the oldest and most advanced ccuuitries of Euroi>e 
had so ably discussed the principles (»n which national pros- 
l>erity was based. The rei)ort has long been familiar to 
students of i>olitical economy, and has had, like all ^Ir. Ham- 
ilton's work, a remarkable value and a singular application in 
the developments of subsequent years. 

Mil. HAMILTON Sl>TAINKD TUK PLAX 

of encoui-aging home manufactures by protective duties, 
even to the j>oint in some instances of making those " duties 
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cqiiivdlciit to imiliibitioii/" lie did not contemplate a pro- 
liihitivo duty as tJio nieann of oneonniging a niannfnctni'o 
not already domesticated, but declared it "only lit to be 
cmployotl wlicn a munnfnctnre lias made sndi a progress, 
and itt in so ninny bands, as to insure a due competition and 
an ade«juate supply on reasonable terms." Tbis argument 
did not seem to f«»llow tbe beaten patb wliicb leads to tbc 
protection of ** infant manufactures,'' but nitbcr aimed to 
secure the home market for tbe strong and well-dcveluped 
enterprises. Mr. Hamilton did not turn back from tbe con- 
sequences wliicb bis argument inv(»lve<l. He iH»rceivcd its 
logical conclusions and fmnkly accepted tbcm. lie consid- 
ered **tbc mono^wly of tbe domestic market to its own 
manufacturers as tbe reigning iM»licy of manufacturing 
nations,^ and declared tbat **a similar jiolic}'' on tbe part of 
the United States in ever}- proper instance was dictated by 
the {irinciples of distributive justice, certainly by tbe duty 
of endeavoring to secure to tbcir own citizens a reciprocity 
uf advantages.'* lie avowed bis belief tbat **tbo internal 
competition wbicli takes i)lacc soon does away with everything 
like monopoly, and by degrees reduces tbe pric^e of the 
article to the minimum of a reasonable jtrotit on the capital 
employed. This accords with the reason of tbe thing and 
with experience.'* He contended that "a reduction has in 
several instances immediately succeeded the establishment 
of domestic manufaeture.** But even if tbis result should 
not follow, he maintained tbat ** in a national view a tempo- 
rary enhancement of jmce must always be well comi>ensated 
by a permanent reduction of it." The doctrine of protection, 
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even with tbe enlarged exiwrienco of sulisoqucnt yeai's, has 
never been moi*e succinctly or more felicitously stated. 

Objections to tbe enforcement of the ''protective " principle 
founded on a lack of constitutional power were summarily dis- 
missed by Mr. Hamilton as '* having no good foundation." He 
had been a member of tbe convention tbat formed tbe Consti- 
tution, and bad given attention beytmd any other mendHM* to 
tbe clause relating to tbe collection and appropriation of 
revenue. Ho said tbe ''power tt) raise money" as embodiiMl 
in tbc Constitution "is plenary and indefinite," and '*tbo 
objects f<»r wbicii it may bo approi»riate<l are no less compre- 
hensive than tbe payment of tbo public debts, tbe providnig for 
tbe common defence and tbe general welfare." He gives tbe 
widest scoj^o to tbe phrase *' general welfare," and declares 
tbat "it is of necessity left to tbe discretion of tbe National 
Legislature to pronounce upon tbc objects which concern 
tho general welfare, and {ov which under tbat description 
an appropriation of money is requisite and pjx)per." Mr. 
Hamilton ehiborates bis argument on tbis bead with con- 
summate power, and declares tbat "tbe only qualilication " 
to the power of approiiriation under tbe pbnise "geneml 
welfare" is tbat the pur[N)se f(»r which the money is a]>plied 
shall "be generaUan<l iH»t local, its oi>eration extending in 
fact throughout tho Union, and not biMug confined to a pai"* 
ticular 8i)ot." Tbe limitations and bypercrkical objections 
to tbe powera conferred by tbe Constitution, both in the 
raising and appropriation of money, originated in large parti , 
aftor the autboi*s of that great charter bad passed away, and 
have been uniformly stimulated by class interests which 
were not deYoIox)ed when tbe organic law was enacted. 
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90m DETAILS OV MR. HAMILTON'S RRPOKT 

are especially interesting in view of the subsequent develop- 
ment of nianufiicturing entcr]>riscs. ♦* Iron works " ho rcjn'c- 
sents as •* greatly increasing in the United States," and so 
great is the demand that " iron furnished l>efore the Kevolu- 
tion at an average of sixty-four dollars per ton" wsis then 
sold at eiglity. Nails anil spikes, made in large part hy boys, 
iieede<l *• further protection," ns 1,800,000 pounds had been 
inijiorted the ]>revious year. Iron wtis wlioUy made by 
** charcoal," but there were several mines of ** fossil coal" 
already ♦•worked in Virginia," and a "cojiious supply of it 
would be of great value to the iron industry." Respecting 
** cotton " Mr. Hamilton attacheil far more considenition to its " 
manufacture than to its culture. He distrusted the quality 
of that grown at home becsiuse so far from the equator, and 
he wished the now factcuies in llhode Island and Massachu- 
setts to have the liest article at the che-apest ixissible rate. 
To this end the rei>eal of the throe-cent duty on cotton levied 
the preceding year was " indispens;iblc." He argued that 
♦♦not being, like hemp, a univei-sal prtKluction of the coun- 
try, cc»tton aflfonls less assurance of an ailequate internal 
supply." If the duty levied on glass should not prove sufli- 
cieiit inducement to its manufacture, he would stimulate it 
•* by a direct l>ounty." 

Mr. Hamilton*s conceptions of an enlarged plan of 
•♦protection" included not only ♦♦prohibitive duties," but 
wlien necessary, a system of ♦♦bounties and premiums" in 
addition. He was earnestly opi>osed to ♦♦a captitation tax," 
and declared such levies as an income tax to be ♦♦ unavoid- 
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ably hurtful to industry." Indirect taxes were obviously 
preferred by liim wherever they were pnicticjible. Indeed 
ui)on amy other system of taxation ho bolicvod it would 
prove impossible for the Itopublic of 1700 to endure the 
bunion inqwsed upon the public treasury by the funding of 
the debt of the Revolution. More promptly than any other 
fmancier of that century, he saw that ton dollars could bo 
more easily collected by indirect tax than one dollar by 
direct levy, and that he could thus avoid those burdensome 
exactions from the [people which luul. proved so onerous in 
Europe, and which liad just aided in precipittitiug France 
into bloody revolution. 

IMPORTANT AND RA1>ICAL ADOITIONS 

to the revenue system iiromptly followed Mr. Hamilton's 
reconnnendations. From that time onward, {or a period of 
more than twenty yoai-s, additional tariff laws wore passed 
by each succeeding Congress mcKlifj'ing and generally 
increasing the rate of duties first im[)osod and adding many 
new articles to the dutiable list. When the war of 1812 
was reached, a great but temporary change was made in 
the Uuiff laws by increasing the entire list of duties one hun- 
dred per cent., simply doubling the rate in every case. Not 
content with this sweeping and wholesale increase of duty, the 
law provided an additional ten per cent. ui)ou all goods 
imported in foreign vessels, besides collecting an additional 
tonnage tax of one dollar and a half i>er ton on the vessel. 
Of course this was war legislation, and the act was to 
expire within one year after a treaty of peace should be 
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concluded vritli Great Britain. With tlie oxpcrieuco of 
recent dajii before him, the reader does not need to be 
reminded tliat under the Btimuhis of this extraordinary rate 
of duties manufactui*es raimlly developed throughout tlio 
country. Importaticnis from England bt^ing absolutely 
stopjicd by reason of tlic war and a large jiart exclu<le<l 
from other countries by higli duties, the American nuirkot 
was for the first time loft substantially t>r in large degree 
t«> American manufacturers. 

AVitli all the disadvantages wliicli so sudden and so ex- 
treme a iKilicy imiH)sed*on the i>coplc, tlie progress for the 
four years c»f these extravagant and exceptionad duties was 
ver}* rapid and unihrnbtedly exerted a histing innuence on 
the industrial interests of the United States. But the poliry 
was not one which conunanded general supi>ort. Other 
interests came forward in opposition. New England was 
rsulically hostile to high duties, for the reason that they 
seriously interferetl with the shipping and conunercial inter- 
est in which lier jieople were largely engaged. The natund 
result^ moreover, was a shai*[> ix'action, in which the ])rotective 
principle suflercd. Soon afU^r the treaty of Ghent was 
signetl movements were made for a reduction of duties, and 
tlie famous tariff of 1810 was the result. 

IX KXAMININU TUU I>KI1ATK8 

on that important act it is worthy of notice that Mr. Clay, 
from an extreme Western State, was urging a high rate of 
duties on cotton fabrics, while his chief opi>onent was Daniel 
Webster, then a Representative fi'om Massachusetts. An 
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additional and still stranger feature of the debate is found 
when Mr. Calhoun, co-operating with Uv. Clay, replied to 
Mr. Webster's free-trade si>eeeh in an elaborate defence of 
the doctrine of protection to our manufactures. 

Mr. Calhoun siM»ke with enthusiasm and gave an interest- 
ing r(5sum<5 of the ctnidition of the country as alTecled by 
the war with Great I^ritiiin. He believed that tlic vital 
deficiency in our financiid condition was the lack of manu- 
factures, and to supply that deficiency he was willing to 
extend the pwtecting arm of the government. ** Wheirour 
manufactui-es are grown to a certain perfection, as they siwjn 
will be under the fostering care of tlic government, we shall 
n«» longer exi>erienco these evils. Tiie fanner will find 
a reswly market for his suridus jirotlnctA and, what is alni.;st 
of equal consi'ipionce, a certain and cheai> supply for all his 
wants. His pros^K^rity will dilTuso itself through eveiy chiss 
in the community." Not satisfied with this umiualificd sup- 
lM»rt of the pn>te(;tive system, Mr. Calhonn supplemented it 
by declaring that *Mo give jwrfection to this state of things 
it will bo necessjiry to add as soon as possible a system of 
internal improvements." Mr. Webster's <»i)position to pi-o- 
tection was bjised on the fact that it tended to depress 
commerce and curtail the profits of the cmTying trade. . . . 

OOXTIlASTKIl CLAIMS. 

It is natural that both sides of the tariflf controverey 
should emleavor to derive support for their principles from 
the experience of the country. Nor can it be denied that 
each side can furnish many arguments which apimrently bus- 
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tain iU own vio%\'8 anil theories. Tlio diilioully in rcacliiiig 
a tfatisfacton* and iniimrtijil conclusion arises fnini the inabil- 
ity or unwillingness of the ilispntants to agree \\]}0\\ a coia- 
inon basis of fact* If the i)reniisos (*oiil(l be candidly sUited, 
tliero would 1h3 no trouble in finding a true c«inchision. In 
tlio a1>sence of an agreement as to the |Miiii(s estiihlished, it 
\% the i>art of fairness to give a succinct statement c»f the 
grounds maintaineil by tlie two jmrties to the i)roh»iiged con- 
troversy — grounds which have not essentially changed in 
a century of legislative and i)o])uhir contention. 

It is niaintainetl by free-traders that under tlie moderate 
tari(r prevailing from tlie origin of tlie govoniment to the 
\var of 1812 the country was prosiierous, and manufactures 
were developing as i-apidly as was desirable or liealthful. 
PrulcctionistS) on the other liand, aver that the duty levied 
ID 1789 was the first of uniform applicati<m throughout all 
the States, and that, regardless of its percentage, its inlluence 
and effect were demonstrably protective ; that it was the first 
barrier erected agsiinst the abs(»lute commerciad supremacy of 
England, and that it efTect ually did its work in establishing the 
fiiundation of the Americain system. In the absence of that 
tariff, they maintain that England, under the infiuence of 
actual free tnulo had mono]H>li7.ed our nmrket and controlled 
our industries. Finally they declare that the free-traders 
yield the whole Ciise in acknowledging that the first tariff 
imparted an impetus to manufactures and to conunercial 
iudepeudence wholly unknown while the States were under 
the articles of confederation and unable to levy uniform 
datiet on imports^ 
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Tho frce-tmdoru i>oiut to tho dcstnictivc i-m-ct of tlio war 
Unff of 1812, which uiKluly «timuhUo.l an.l then iiicviUibly 
. ci.rc88ed the country. Thoy assume thm K. ho a pregnant 
1 lustration of the truth, otherwise lo-ically (IcluocTl hy 
then., M t<. tho reaction sure to foHow an artificial stinuihiH 
given to any deimrtnicnt of trade. The j.n.tecti.M.ists, 
.leclinn.g to defen.l tho war duties as appli.^ihle to a n<u-».al 
oudition, find in the too sud.lcM. dropping of war ratos the 
mistake which procipitatcl the co.uilrv into linaneia! trouhie 
Depression, they «.y, w,.uld nalnndly have come ; hut it was 
hastened and incrcaso.1 hy the inooi.siden.te manner in wliich 

the duties were lowered in 181(5. Fr that time onwanl 

the protoetionists claim tliat tho exi>ericnce of the countrv 
has favored their theories of' revenue ami Hnancial admini^ 
tmt.on. The country di,l not revive or pnmiHjrity reainK-ar 
until the pn.tcctive tariff of 1824 Mas enacted. The awa- 
kening of all branches of induslry hv that act was furtlu-r 
promoted by the t.irifT of 1S28, to which the protectionists 
IH)int as the perfected wisdom of their scliool. Mr. Clay 
l>ubhcly asserted that the s.!veiost .lepression he had wit- 
nessed in tho cmntry was during (he seven yeaw prccedine 
the tarin-of 1824, and that the highest pr«s,H;rity was during 
the seven ycai-s following that act. 

Tlie frce-ti-aders affiriu that (he excitement in tho South 
and tlio sectioiml resistance to the tarilTof 1828 show tho im- 
lK)Hsibility of niaintuiniug high duties. The profectiouists 
reply that such an argument is begging tho question, and is 
winply tantamount to admitting that protection is valuable if 
It can be upheld. The proteetio.iists point to the liict that 
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their system was not alKindonccl in 1832 }x\}o\\ \x fair consid- 
enition of its intrinsic merits^ but as a })cace-olTcring to tliosc 
\iiio were threatening the destniction of the government if 
the duties were not h>\vered. Many in*otoc*tionist8 believe 
tliat if Mr. Clay liad I>een willing to give to Ocneral Jackson 
the glory of an absolute victory over the Nullifiers of South 
Carolina the revenue svstem i)f the countrv wi»uld have been 
very different. They think, howover, that the temptation to 
settle the question by compromise instead of 2>ermitting 
Jackson to settle it by force was j^erhaps too strong to l>e 
resisted by one who had so many reasons for op^Kishig and 
Iiating the President. 

A MOICK ICKAJ^NAllLK VIEW UKLII 

hy another school of pi*otcctionists is that Mr. Clay did the 
wisest })Ossible thing in withdrawing tlie tariflf question from 
u c<»ntniversy where it was complieal(Ml with so many other 
issues*— some of them bitter and iKM-siinal. lie justly feareil 
lliat the protective principle might beirretrievably injured in 
the collision thought to be im|>ending. lie believed, moreover, 
that the best protective lesson would be taught by permitting 
tlie frec-tnulei's to enforce their theories for a season, trusting 
fi»r ])ennanent triumph to the popular reaction certain to 
Adiow. There was nothing in the legislation to show that 
Mr. Clay or his followers had in any degree abandoned or 
changed their faith in pnitective duties or their confidence 
in the ultimate decision of the public judgment. The pro- 
tectionists aver that the evils which flowed from the free- 
trade tariff of 1888f thus forced on the country by extraneous 
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considerations, were incalculably great, and. negatively estab- 
lished the value of the tariff in 1828 which had been so 
unfairly destioyed. They maintain that it broke down the 
manufiicturing interest, led to excessive imi)ortations, threw 
the balance of trade heavily against us, drained us of iuir 
specie, and directly led to the financial disasters of 1887 and 
the years ensuing. They further declare that this disti-essing 
situation was not relieved until the protective tariff of 1842 
was passed, and that thenceforward, for the four years in 
which that act was allowed to remain in force, the country 
enjoyed general prosperity — a i)rosi>erity so marked and 
widespread that the <»pposing party had not dared to make 
an issue against the tariff in States where there was large 
investment in manufacturing. 

TUB KUKF;.TaAI>KllS CONs|l>Klt THK TAUIKK 

of 1846 to be a conclusive proof of the beneiicial effect of 
low duties. They challenge a comparison of the years of 
its opemtion, between 1846 and 1857, with any other equal 
IHiriiul in the history of the country. Alanufacturing, they 
say, was not forced by ji hiit-housc process to produce high- 
priced g(KMls for iMqmlar consunq)tion, but was gradually 
encouraged and devcIoi>ed o\\ a healthful and self-*justaining 
basis, not to be shaken as a reed in the wind by every 
change in the financial worid. Conunercc, as they point out, 
made gi-eat advances, and our carrying tnule grew so rapidly 
that in ten yeare from the day the tariff of 1846 was jmssed 
our tonnage exceeded the tonnage (»f England. The free- 
traders refer with esiwcial emphasis to what they tenu the 
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qrminctricnl development of all tlie gi-cnt interests of tlio 
country' inider tliiB Iil>ernl tariff. Manufactures Were Hot 
stimulated at the exiMjnsc of the coninuucial interest. Both 
were devcloi>eil in harmony, while agriculture, the indis- 
pensidile hasis of all, was never more flcuirisliing. Tlii^ 
fairmers and planters at no other iwriod of our history were 
in receipt of such good i)rices, steadily juiid to them in gold 
coin, for their suqilns pniduct, which they could send to the 
domestic market over (uir own railways and to the foreign 
market in our own ships. 

Assertions as to the progress of nmnufactures in the 
jieriod under discussion are 

I>KXIK1> nV TUB ritOTKCTlONlSTS. 

While admitting the general ccu'rcctness of the free-traders' 
statements as to the prospenuis condition <»r tlic country, 
they call attention to the fact that directly after the enact- 
ment of the tariff of 184G tlie great famine occurred in 
Ireland, followed in the ensuing yoai-s hy slant crops in 
Euni[>e. Tlie pros^writy which came to the American 
agriculturist was therefore from causes beyond tlie sea and 
not at homo — causes which were transient, indeed ahnost 
accidental. Moreover an exceptional condition of affaii*s 
existed in the United States in consequence of our large 
ac<|uisition of territory from Mexico at the close of the war 
and the subsequent and almost immediate discovery of gold 
in California. A new and extended field wjis thus oi>ened 
in which we Imd the monoiwly, and an enormous surplus of 
money was speedily created from the products of the rick 
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mines on the Paciiic coast. At the same time Europe was in 
convulsion from the revolutions of 1848, and prcnluction was 
materially hindered over a large p.art of the continent. This 
disturbance had sciircely subsided when three leading nations 
of EuroiKJ — England, France, and llussia — engagetl in the 
wasteful and exi)ensive war of the Crimea. This struggle 
began in 18o3 and ended in l8oG, and during those years it 
increased consumption and decreased production abroad, 
and totally closed the grain fields of Russia from any comx)e- 
tition with the United States. 

TIIK rUOTKtmoXJST.S. TUKUKFOUK, HOLD 

that the boasted i>rosi>erity of the country under the tariff 
of 184G was abnormal in <»rigin and in character. It 
dei>ended uinm a scries of events exceptional at home and 
even more exceptional abroad, events which by the doctrine 
of probabilities would not be rei>eatcd for centuries. When 
jieace wiis restored in Europe, when foreign looms and forges 
were set going witli renewed strength, when Russia resumed 
her export of wheat, and when at home the output of the 
gold mines smhlenly decreased, the country was thrown into 
distress, followed by a panic and by long years of depi'ession. 
The iirotectionists maintain that from 1840 to 1867 the 
United States would have enjoy eil prosperity under any 
fonn of tiirifl*, but that the moment the exceptional con- 
ditions in Europe and in America came to an end the country 
was jdunged headlong into a disaster from which the con- 
servative force of a pi*otective tariff would in largo part have 
saved it. The protectionists claim, moreover, that in these 
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avennents they nro not wise after the faet. Tlicy show 
a coustaiit scries of nrgtinieiits niul wnrningB fmni leiuliiig 
teacliers of their econoinic school, e8i)ecially from Horace 
Greeley and Henry C. Carey, accurately foretelling the 
disastrous results which occurred at the height of what was 
assumed to be our solid and enduring prosi)erity as a nation. 
Tliese able writers were 2>ropIi*'*t8 of adversity, and the 
inheritors of their faith claim that their predictions were 
startliugly verified. 

KN'OI«ANI>*8 FUKK TllADE. 

As contradistinguished from the theory of protection, 
England has realized freedom of trade by taxing only that 
class of imjMirts which meet no comjictition in home {iroduc* 
tion, thus excluding till pretence of favor or advantage to 
any of her domestic industries. England came to this jiolicy 
after having clogged and embarrassed trade for a long i>oriod 
by the most unreasonable and tyrannical restrictions, ruth- 
lessly enforced, without regard to the interests or even the 
rights of others. She had mora than four hundred acts of 
Parliament rcguhting the \\\x on im|>orts, under the old 
designations of ** tonnage and poundage,'* adjusteil, as the 
phrase indicates, to heavy and light commodities. Beyond 
tliese, she had a cumbersome system of laws regulating, and 
in many cases prohibiting, the exi>ortition of articles which 
might teach to other nations the skill by which she had her- 
self so marvelously prospered. 

When by long ex|)eriment and i>ersistent effort England 
had carried her fabrics to perfection ; when by the large 
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accumulation of wealth and the force of reserved capital 
she could command facilities which jKiorer nations ccmld not 
rival ; when by the talent of her inventoi's, dcveloi>ed luidcr 
the stimulus of large reward, she had surpassed all other 
countries in the magnitude and elTectiveness of her machni- 
eiy, she proclaimed free tnide and iwrsuasively urged it 
uiK)n all lands with wliicli she haul conunercial intercourse. 
Maintaining the most arbitrary ancl most complicatod system 
of i>rotection so U>ng as her statesmen considered that 
l>olicy advantageous, she resorted to free trade only when 
she felt able to invade the domestic nuirkets of other 
countries and luidersell the fabrics produced by struggling 
artisans who were sustained by weaker capital and by less 
advanced skill. So h»ng as there was danger that her own 
marts might be invaded, and the products of her looms and 
forges undersold at home, she rigidly excluded the com- 
[mting fabrics and held her own market for her own wares. 

KNlil.ANO WAS. noWKVKK. NKlTIUOIt TONSISTKNT 

nor candid in her advocacy and establishment of free trade. 
She did not apply it to all departments (»f her enterprise, 
but only to tli(»se in which she felt confident that she could 
defy comi»etition. Long after the triunii»h of free trade 
in manufactures, as proclaimed in 184G, Kiighmd continued 
to violate every principle of her own creed in the protection 
she extended to her navigation interests. She had nothing 
to fear from the United States in the donmin of mann- 
factures, and she therefore asked us to give her the luire- 
stricted benefit of our markets hi exchange for a similar 
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privilege wliicli she ofTcred io us in her markets. Unt 
on the noa we wore Htoadily gniiiing upon lior, and in 
1852-65 were nearly eqnal tn hor in aggregate t4>nnago. 
We eould build wooden vcHsels at lens cont than ICiigland 
and our shipn exeelled \\e\% in Rimed. When Hloam began 
to comi)ete with 8ail slie v^wv iier advantage. She ronhl 
build engines at less cost than we, and when, soon aftor- 
wards, her shipbuiUlei-s began to construct the entire 
steamer of iron, lier advantages became evident ti> tlie whole 
worbL 

KN'tiLANO Was not COXTKXT, 

however, with the superiority whicli these circumstances 
gave to her. She did not wait for licr own tlieory of free tiwle 
to work out its legitinmte results, Init forthwith stimulated 
the growth of her steam marine by the most enormous 
bounties ever paid by any nation to any enterprise. To 
a single line of steamers running alternate wiH'ks frcnn Liver- 
pool U\ Ikmton and New York she juiid ><900,000 annually, 
and contuiuc<l t«i \n\y at this extravagiuit rate for at least 
twenty yeiirs. In all channels of tnulc where steain could 
be einph»3'ed she iisiid lavish subsidies, and lit jrally destroyed 
fair eonijietition, and created for herself a practical monoiM)ly 
in the building of inm steamers and a supcri(»r share in the 
ocean trailic of the world. Uut every step she took in the 
development of her steam nmrine by the payment of bounty 
was ill fiat contradiction of the creed wliic^h she was at the 
same time advocating in those departments of trade where 
slie C4inld c<niquer her eom|>etitoi's without boimty. 

With her sni^eriority in navigation attained and made 
secure through the instrumentality of subsidieSi 
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KNOLAND COULO APKORO TO WrmnHAW TUKM. 

ITor ships no longer needed them. Thereupon, \vith a 
jtromptness which would be amusing if it did not have so 
serious a side for America, she proceeded to inveigh through 
all her organs of public opinion against the discarded and 
(Mni<lemned policy of granting subsidies to ocean steamers. 
Iler coui*se in elTect is an exact repetition of that in regard 
to protection of manufactures, but as it is exhibited before 
a new generation the inconsistency is not so readily api)re- 
hended nor so keenly sipprcciate<l as it should be on this side 
of the Atljvntic. Even now there is good reason for believing 
that many lines of English steamei-s, in their cfTort to seize 
the trade to the exclusion of rivals, are pai<l such extrava- 
gjuit rates for the carrying of letters as i»ractically to amount 
to a bounty, thus confirming to the i»rescnt day (1884) the 
fact that no nation has ever been so persistently and so 
jealously i>rotcctivc in her jmlicy as England so long as the 
stimulus of protection is needed t(» give her the command 
of trade. What is true of England is true in greater or less 
degi'ce of all other European nations. They have each in 
turn regulated the adoption of free trade by the ratio of 
their jn^ogress toward the ])oint where they could overcome 
competition. In all those deiiartments of trade where com- 
l)etition could overcome them they have been quick to inter- 
l)08e protective measures for the benefit of their own i)eople. 

THE AMERICAN PUOTRCTIOXIST DOES SOT SEEK TO KVAOE 

the legitimate results of his theory. He starts with the 
proposition that whatever is manufactured at home gives 
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work unci wngc8 to our oAvn people, and that if the duty ir 
even put no high as to proliibit the import of the foreign 
article, the eompetition of liome }>roduccr8 will, aecording to 
the doctrine of Mr. Hamilton, rai>idly reduce the price to tlio 
(*<>n8nmer. He gives numerous illustrations of articles 
which, under the influence of homo competition, have fallen 
ill i»rice below the point at which the foreign article was 
furnished when there was no protection. The free-trader 
replies that the fall in price has been still greater in the 
foreign market, and the protectionist rejoins that the reduc- 
tion was made to conii>etc with the American product, and 
that the former price would iu*obably have been maintained 
so long as the imi>orter had the monoix)ly of our market. 
Tims our protective tariff* reduced the i>rice in both coun- 
tries. This has notably been the result Avith respect to steel 
rmils, the production of which in America has reached 
a magnitude sur^xissing that of England. Meanwhile rails 
haA'e largely fallen in price to the consumer, the homo man- 
ufacture has disburscil countless millions of money among 
American laborers, and hsis added largely to our industrial 
independence and to the wealth of the country. 

AVTiile many fabrics have fallen to' as low a price in tht? 
United States as elsewhere, it is not t«) be denied that 
articles of clothing and household use, metals and macliinery, 
are, on an average, higher than in Kuroj>e. The diflerence 
is due in large degree to the wnges paid to lalK>r, and thus 
the question of reducing the tariff airries with it the very 
serious problem of a reduction in the pay of the artisan and 
the operative* Tliis involves so many grave considerations 
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that no party is prepared to advocate it openly. Free- 
traders do not, and apparently dare not, face the plain truth 
— which is that the lowest-priced fabric moans the lowest- 
priced hd)or. On this i^int protectionists are more frank 
tlian their opponents; they realize tliat it constitutes iudeed 
the most inipregnahlo defence of their school. Free-tradere 
have at times attcniptc<l to deny the truth of tlic statement ; 
but every impartial investigation thus far has conclusively 
proved that labt.r is better paid, and the average condition 
of the laboring num more comfortable, in the United States 
than in any Kuro[)can conntry. 

An adjustment of tlie protective duty to the point which 
represents the avcnige dirfercnco between wages of labor 
in Europe and in America, will, in the judgment of protec- 
tionists, always prove impraiticablc. Tlio tliflVrcnco cannot 
be regulated by a scale of avoragt-s because it is constantly 
subject to arbitrary changes. If tlic duty be adjusted on 
tliat basis for any given date, a re«lucliou «.f wages would at 
once be enforced abroad, and the Americjin niunufacturcr 
would, in conseuuence, bo driven to tlie de»iKjnitc choice of 
surrendering the home nmrket or reducing the pay of work- 
men. The theory of protection is not answered, nor ca» its" 
roalizatiou be attained, by any suth device. Protection, in 
the perfection of its design as discribcd by Mr. Hamilton, 
does not invite competition from abroad, but it is basctl On 
the controlling principle that competition at home Avill 
always prevent monoiwly on the part of the capitalist, assure 
good wages to the laborer, and defend the consumer against 
the evils of extortion. . . . 
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Tin A.<^A1LANT8 OV ritOTECTIOX APPAKKNTLY OVKKLOOK 

the fact iliat excessive proiluctioii is due, both in England 
and Americaif to causes beyond tlie operation of duties 
eitlier liigh or l(»v. No cause is more potent tliaa the pro- 
digious cap;icity of machinery set in motion by tlie agency 
of steam. It is asserted by an intelligent economist tijat if 
jierformetl by hand the Avork done by machinery in Great 
Britaiu would require tlie hilH>r of seven hundred millions of 
men, a far larger number of adults than inhabit the globe. 
It is not stnmge that with tliis vast enginery {mwer to pro- 
duce lias a constant tendency to outruu the power to con- 
same* Protectionists Hnd in this a conclusive argument 
against surrendering tlie domestic market of the United 
States to the control of British capitalists, whose power of 
production has no api>arent limit. When the harmonious 
adjustment of intenmtional trade shall ultinmtely be estab- 
lished by ••jwirliiiment of man" in "the federation of the 
world** the power of proiluctiou and the iniwer of conHumi>- 
tion will jiroi^erly balance each other; but in traversing the 
long road and enduring the i>ainful process by which that 
end shall be reached the protectionist claims that his tlicory 
of revenue preserA'cs the newer nations from being devoured 
by the older, and ofTers to human labor a shield against the 
exactions of capital. 
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CIVIL 

,•„, ,„ taw. nt "f-r"^:^' ;,'X« ; fr^' r«Z"o«. whld, lurk In Uk. ,K^.r of 

:^ir:::::iX:^X^^'<^-->-'--^- 

T,K,«;.«UU.«„,..yf«vo.«.Kmcyw.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
«llh fonlsn .mllo.... «m ^\''*/'""J; ttmiTrT- 1« )H.Hcy which .cck. lK»co .n.1 

ClVlIr-SERVlCE KKFOnM. 

There are many reforms which T 8l."ul.l be ghid to see, 
.nrXhlluncL manyycax. believed in. I sbouhl bo 
,V to 8ce every Federal omcer, however honorab c, 
fplinted tr a l> eife i>criod, during which he could not be 
Xved cxcei/for cause which ^^^^^^^J^tt 
proved, and made n.atter of record. I should be g'^^ « ««« 
th^ t^iure of all subordinate office™ ntado longer at least 
IT Lidenti^^ term, so that the incoming of yvew 
idstration should not be harassed, .umoyed,eni,i.led and 
^^ d by the distribution of office, feyen years Wd be 
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wtrnld break joints witli tl)o presidential tonn, and would 
avoid the evil of wliicli I have spoken. There are a great 
many honest wlvocatcs of reform in the civil service who 
believe in a life tenure f«)r all subordinate oilicials. I liave 
never been able ti> i>ersuade myself iliat this would be wise, 
even if pmclicsible, and I am 4pii(o sure that it is nf»t pnicti- 
cable. Life tenure means a pension to the incumbent, and 
with a Imndred Ihousjunl oilice-holdcrs this would imi>ose an 
intolerable burden on tlie tax-p»yer. It would create what 
might be termed a privilegctl class, which is always sure in 
the end to prove un^mpuhir and odious in the eyes of the 
}>e«>i»le* 

Nor do I believe it was ever demonstnited that life tenure 
insures the best, most faithful, and most honorable service. 
It may often l»e wise to ycUxux a man in tifTice f(»r all the 
3*ears of his active life, buti 1 believe he will be a better 
ofiicer if liis connnission shall expire at stated ][»erio<ls and 
liis eflieiency shall l>e his claim of rea]>^>ointmcnt and 
continuance in our administration of State ^inid county 
ofliee. The gentleman who has ]»ractical charge of the 
treasury <»f Maine has been in his jMisilion ftirty-one 3*cai*s, 
Ids ap[Miintment being aininally renewed in recognitiou of 
his ability and fKlelity. Kven with his strict integrity, I do 
not doubt that he ha» l»een a more careful ollieer than if he 
Iiad been originally ap^Niintetl for life, or a term of forty-one 
years. In the county of my residence we elected the same 
man annually for thirty-tliree years, lie wjis a better 
officer than tliough be had been originally chosen to serve for 
the full generation during which he Iwd honorably discharged 
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every duty. I believe, therefore, from such instances or. 
these, and many others which I could name, that it will prove 
a far easier task to educate public opinion to a renewal of 
ap2>ointment to elTicicnt and valuable oflieei-s, with sufli- 
cient salaries to enable them to hiy by something for a 
rsiiny day, than it will be to get i>opular consent to life 
tenures, with pensions to a large civil list, constantly 
growing in numbers and amoimt, and constantly provoking 
opposition in the i)opular mind. 



A PEACK COXOUESS. 
[Kxtmet/rom Mr. Itlninr'a t1e»jHUi'k mllirtf/ n fence CoHijrr**, Sorfmher20t JSSJ,] 

For some years past a growing dispositit»n has been mani- 
fested by certain states of Centrjil and South America to refer 
disputes affecting grave questions of international relation- 
ship and boundaries to arbitration ratlier than to the sword. 
It has been on several such occasions a source of profoimd 
satisfaction to the government of the United States to sec 
that this country is in a large measure looked to by all the 
American powers as tlieir friend and mediator. The just 
and impartial counsel of the President in such CAses has 
never been withheld, and his efforts have been rewarded by 
the i>revention of sanguinary strife or angry contention 
l>ctween jieoplcs whom wo regard as brcthrcn. 

Tb.e existence of this growing tendency convinces the 
President that the time is ripe for a pro[>osal that shall enlist 
the goodwill and active eo-oi)eration of all the States of the 
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Wcntcm hcminphcre, both North and South, in the interest 
of Innnnnity and for Ihc connnonwenl of nationH. He con- 
(M^ives that none of the govcrunienin of America can 1>e I088 
alive than our own to the thingcrs at-.d liorroro of a state of 
war, and esj>ecially of war between kinsmen. He is sure 
that none of the chiefs of governmonts on the continent can 
be less sensitive than he is to the siicrod duty of nniking 
ever}' endeavor to do away with the chances of fratricidal 
strife. And he h^oks with hopoful confidence to such sictivc 
assistance from them as will srrve (o show the broadness of 
our common humanity, and (he strength of the ties which 
bind us all together as a great and harmonicnis system of 
American common wealths. 

Imi>rcs6ed by these views, the Presiilont extends to all the 
indejiendent countries of North and South America an ear- 
nest invitation to participate in a g(*uora1 Congress to be held 
in the city of Washington on the twenty-fourth day of 
Novemlxjr, 1882, for the puri>ose of considering and discussing 
the methcNls of preventing war between tlie nations of Amer- 
ica. He desires tlhit the attention of the Congress shall U* 
strictly confined to this one great object; that its sole aim 
shall be to seek a way of i>ermancntly averting the horrors 
of crnel and bloody combat between countries, oftenest 
of one blood and sihhjcIi, or the even worse calamity of 
internal commotion and civil strife , that it shall reg:ird the 
burdensome and far-reaching consequences of such strugglei^ 
the legacies of exhausted finances, of oppressive debts, of 
onerous taxation, of mined cities, of paralyzeil industries, 
of devastated fields, of ruthless conscription, of the slaughter 
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of men, of tl.o grief „f the wulow and the orplmn, of 

c.»I„ttei-e« rcscntmcutH, that lougK.u-vive those who provoke 

Ihenumd heavily alllict the in.,o.eat generations that come 
after. 



FOUEIQN l-OLJCY OF THE OAUFtELD APMIXISTRATIOX. 

I'KACK COXUIIKSS (»K TIIK THO AMKUrCAS. 
(Mr. HMhc'i MIrr In Ike Ckl»,g„ in-ctlg ifagnilHt.) 

The foreign policy of President Garficl.rs administration 
h.id hvo principal ohjo.Us in view: FLs,, ,,> bring ahont 
poaee and pn^vent future wars in Xorth an.l South Amer- 
ica; Second, t.. cuUiva.o sneh fricn.lly, cn.mercial relations 
with all American co»„„ies as wunld lead toahime increase 
". the exiK,rt trade of (ho Uniu-d States, by supplying 
(hose fabrics in which we are ahundanlly able to compete 
with the manufacdiring iialions of Kiuoimj. 

T.> altaiu the secnd object (ho lirst must be accom- 
plished. It would l.e idle (o a((cmpt the development and 
enlargement of our trade with the countries of North and 
.SoiKh Americii if tliat tnule were liable at any unforeseoii 
nMnnent to be violently 

ivrKiiiti;iTKi» iiv sreu \fxx» 

'" *'!f ,'^^'?,?' *'"""' ^^""■" ''"" ^"S"''«^''l *'«l «»'«o»t 
«i.gnlfcd dull, Peru, ami JJoIivia; as that which was barxjly 

averted by the friendly oniccs of the Unite<l States between 

Ohih and the Argentine KepubUc; as that which ]u» beeu 
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postponed by the same good ofliccs, but not decisively 
abandoned, l>et\vceu Mexico and rtuutennda; as that which 
is threatened between IJrazil and Uruguay ; as tlmt winch is 
even now foreshadc»wed between Drazil and the Argentine 
States. Peace is essential tt> conunerce, is tlic verj- life of 
litinest trade, is the solid basis of internatii>nal prosperity ; 
and yet there is no part of the world where a resort to 
anns is so prompt as in the Spanish American Republics. 
Tliose Rci>ublics have grown out of the ohl colonial divi- 
i»ions, fonned from capricious grants to favorites by royal 
charter, and their boundaries ai*e in many csiscs not clearly 
defnied and cimsequently afford the biisis of continual 
disputes, breaking forth too often in open war. To induce 
tlic S|)anish American States to adopt stmie i>caceful mode 
uf adjusting llieir frequently recun'ing contentions wsis 
reirardetl bv the late President as one of the most honorable 
and useful ends to which the diplomacy of the United 
Stsitcs could contribute — useful esi>ecijilly to those States by 
securing ^termanent jn^acc within all their borders, and 
useful to our own country by alToi*ding a Ci)vcted oppor- 
tunity for extending its commerce and securing enlarged 
fields for our products and manufactures. 

Instead of friendly intervention here and thei*e, patching 
up a treaty l>ctween two countries to-ilay, Bccuring a truce 
between two others to-morrow, it was apparent to the Presi- 
dent that 

A MOItK COMniKUKNSIVK PLAN 

should be adox)ted if war Wiis to cease in the Western 
bemispliere* It was evident that certaui European j^owers 
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had in the past been interested in promoting strife between 
the Spanish-American countries, .ind might bo so interested 
in the future, while the interest of the United States was 
wholly and always on the side of jKjacc with all our Ameri- 
can neighboi-s, and peace between them all. 

It was therefore the President's belief that mere incidcntid 
and i>artiail adjustments failed to attain the d(*sired end, and 
that a common agi'cement of peace, permanent in its charac- 
ter and continental in its extent, should if iK)ssible be 
secured. To elTect this end it had been resolved, before the 
fatal shot of July 2, to invito all the independent govern- 
ments of North and South America to meet in a Peace Con- 
gress at Wr^hington. The date to be assigned was the fif- 
teenth of March, 1882, and the invitations would have been 
issued directly after the New Knglaiul tour, which the Presi- 
dent was not permitted to make. Nearly six months later, 
on the twenty-second of Novcnduu*, President GarfiehPs 
successor issued the invitations for the Peace Congress in the 
same spirit and scope and with the same limitations and 
restrictions that had been originally designed. 
As soon as the project was mulei'stood in South America 

JT UKCKIVKO A MOST COUOJAr, AmCOVAL, 

and some of the coiuitries, not following the leisurely 
routine of diplomatic correspondence, made haste to accept 
the invitation. There can bo no doubt that within a brief 
l)eriod all the nations invited would have formally signified 
their readiness to attend the Congress ; but in six weeks 
after the invitiitions had gone to the several countries, 
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President Arthur caused them to I)o ]*ecallcd, or at least 
susjieudcd. The subject was afterwards referred to Con- 
gress, in a 8i»ecial message, in which the President ably vin- 
dicated his constitutional ri<;ht to nssemble the Peace Con- 
gress, but expressed a desire lliat the legishilive depart- 
ment of the government should give nn opini<m u^mn tlic 
cxiKMlieney of tlie step before Iho Congress shovdd be 
allowed to convene, ^^feanwliile tlic nations that received 
the invitations were in an end>arrassing situation ; for after 
the}' M'ere asked by the Prosiilcnt to, ccnne, tliey found tliat 
(lie matter liad been considered and referred to another 
deimrtment of the govennnent. This change was univer- 
sally accepted as a pnictical tliough indirect abandonment of 
tlie project, for it was not from the first probable that Congress 
would take any action whatever upon the subject. The 
gooilwill and welcome of the invitati«>n would l)e destroyed 
by a long debate in the Senate and House, in which the 
ipiestion would necessarily become intermixed with i>er- 
sonal and y^wXy polities, and the pn»ject would be ultimately 
wrecked fi'om the same cause and by the same process 
tliat destroyed the usc»fnlness of the Panama Congress, more 
than txtiy yeai-s ago, when Mr. Clay was Sccretiviy of Stiite. 
Tlie time of congressional action would have been after 
the Peace C-onferencc had closed its labors. The Con- 
ference could not agree u|H>n anything that would be 
binding upon the United States, unless assented to as a 
treaty by the Senate, or enacted into a law by both 
branches. The assembling of the Peace Conference, as Pres- 
ident Arthur so well demonstrateil, was not in derogation 
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of any right or jircrogative of the Senate or House. The 
money necessary for the expenses of the Conference — 
which would not have exceeded ten thousand dollai*s— could 
not, by reason of propriety, have been refused by Congress. 
If it had been refused, patriotism and philanthropy would 
have promptly supplied it. 
The Spanisli-American States are in 

SPKCIAL XKi:n OF TUK IXV.IA* 

which the Peace Congress would aflord them. They require 
external pressure to koc[> tlicm from war. When at war 
they require external pressuic to bring them to peace. 
Their outbreaks are not c»nly frequent, but are sanguinary 
and sometimes cruel. The inhabitants of those countries 
are a brave people, belonging to a nice that has always been 
brave, descended (»f men that have always been proud. 
They are of hot temper, quick to take afl*i'ont, ready t^ 
avenge a wrong whether real or fancied. They are at the 
Siune tinte generous and cliivalrous, ami though tending for 
years past to estrangement and alienation from us, they wo\dd 
pronqitly respond to any advance made by the great Repul> 
lic of the North, as they have for two generations termed 
our government. The moral influence \\\k)\\ the Spanish- 
American people of such an international assembly as the 
Peace Congress, called by the invitation and meeting under 
the auspices of the United States, would have proved bene- 
ficent and far-reaching. It would have raised the standard 
of their civilization. It would Inivo tunied their attention 
to the things of i)eace ; and the continent, whoso undovel- 
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oped wealth amazed Humboldt, might Iiavo had a new life 
given to it, a now and splendid career (»2>ened to it« inhab- 
itantiu 

Such friendly interventions as the proposed Peace Con- 
ffrv^ and an the attemi>t to restore }k?«'ico between Chili and 
Peru, (iill within tlie line of Initli duty and interest on the 
jKirt of the United States. Nations, like individuals, often 
require 

TIIK Ain or A COMMON' KKIKNO 

to restore relations of amity. I*eru and Chili are in deplor- 
able need of a wise and i>owcrful mediator. Though 
exhausted by war, they are unable to make [>eacc, and, unless 
they shall be aided by the inten'cntion of a friend, ])olili(ral 
anarchy and social disonlcr will come to the conquered, an<l 
evils scarcely less serious to the conqueror. Our own gov- 
enmient cannot take the gnnnid that it will not offer friendly 
intervention to settle troubles between American countries, 
unless at the same time it freely concedes to European gov- 
ernments the right of such intervention, and thus consents 
to a practical destruction of the Monroe doctrine, and an 
unlimited increase of European and monarchical influence 
oil thb continent. The late special envoy to Peru and Chili, 
Mr. Trcscot, gives it as his deliberate and published conclu- 
sion tliat, if the instructions under which he set out iq>oh 
his mission had not been revi>kc(1, peace between those angry 
belligerents would have been established as the result of liis 
labors — necessarily to the great benefit of the United 
States. If our government does not resume its eflbrts to 
secure peace in South America some Eiuroi>eau government 
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will be forced to perform that friendly oflice. The Unitetl 
suites cannot play between nations the part of a dog in the 
manger. We must i)erform the duty of liunmnc intervention 
oui-selves, or give way to foreign governments that are 
willing to accept the responsibility of the great trust and 
secure the enhanced influence and nund)crless advantages 
resulting from such a philanthropic and beneficent coui*se. 

A MOST SllJXIflCAXT ANO IMI'OKTAXT KESULT 

would have followed the assembling of the Peace Congress. 
A friendship and an intimacy would have been established 
between the states of North and South America, which 
would have demanded and enforced a ch)ser commercial 
connection. A movement in the near future, as the legiti- 
nuite outgrowth of assured peace, would, in all probability, 
have been a great onnuercial conference at the City of 
Mexico or at Hio Janeiro, whose deliberations would be 
directed to a better system of trade on the two continents. 
To such a conference the Dominion of Canada could pro- 
l»erly be asked to send representatives, as that government 
is allowed by Great Britain a very large liberty in regu-. 
lating its commercial relations. In the Peace Congress, 
to.be conqnised of independent governments, the Dominion 
iMiuld Jiot have taken any part, and was consequently not 
invitxid. From this trade conference of the two continents 
the United States coidd hardly have failed to gain great 
advantages. At present the connnercial relations of this 
country with the Spanish-American countries, both conti- 
3iental and insular, are unsatisfivctory and unprofitable — 
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iiidecil, those relations are absolutely oppressive to the 
financial interests of the govennuent and i)eoplo of the 
Unitc»d States. In our current exchanges it requires about 
one Imndrcd and twenty inillidus of dollars to pay the 
balance which Simnish America brings against us every year. 
Tliis amount is fifty i>er cent, niofe than the avenigo annual 
j>ro<luct of the gold and silver mines of the United States 
during the ptist five yeara. Tliis vast sum docs not of 
otiurse go to Siianish Amcricai in coin, but it goes across 
the ocean in c<»in or its equivalent, to jmy Enroi>can coun- 
tries for manufacture<l articles which they furnish to Spanish 
America — a lai'ge pwjKirtion of wliirh should be furnished 
by the raanufacturci-s of tlie United States. 

At this jKiint of the argument tlie frec-trsider api)ears and 
declares that our protective tariff 

DKSTIIOYS oni POWKU OF rOMPKTITlOX 

yxith EuroiMjan countries, and that if we will abolish protec- 
tion we shall soon have Soutli Anu^riran trade. The answer 
is not sufticient-, for to-<hiy tlierc arc many articles which wo 
csui send to South America and sell as cheaply as European 
nninufacturers can furnish them. It is idle, of coui*se, to 
make this statement to the genuine a]>ostle of free trade and 
the implacable enemy of protection, for the gr(»at iK)stulate 
of his argiunent, the foundaition of his creed, is that nothing 
can be made as cheaply in America as in EuroiHj. Never- 
theless, facts are stubborn and the hard figures of arithmetic 
cannot be satisfactorily answered by airy figures of si>eech. 
The trutli remains that the coarser descriptions of cottons 
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and cott<m prints, boots and shoes, ordinary household fiu^m- 
lure, harness for draft animals, agricultural implements of all 
kinds, dooi-s, sashes and blinds, locks, bolts and hinges, sUvcr- 
ware, platcd-warc, wooden-warc, ordinary papei-s and pai>er 
hangings, common vehicles, ordinary window gUiss and glass- 
wai-e, rubber goods, coal oils, lard (.ils, kerosenes, white lead, 
lead pii>c and articles in which lead is a chief comiK)ncnt, can 
1h5 and are produced as cheaply in the United States as m 
any other part of the worid. The list of such articles might 
be lengthened by the addition c»f those classed as "notions, 
but enough only arc given to show that this country would, 
with proper conuncrcial arnmgemcnts, export much more 
largely than it now does to Spanish America. 

In the tnide relations of the world it does not follow that 

MKKK AmWTV TO IM«OIH<^K AS rllKAlMA' 

as another nation insures a division of an established 
market, or, indeed, any participation in it. France 
manufactures many articles as cheaply as England --some 
articles at even less cost. Portugal lies nearer to franco 
than to England, and the expense c»f transi»orting the French 
fabric to the Portuguese market is therefore less than the 
transi>ortation of the English fabric. And yet Great Britam 
has almost a monody in the tnide i»f Tortugal. The s;ime 
eondition applies, though in a less degree, in the trade of 
Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, which Enghind holds to a much 
greater extent than any o( the other Euroi>eau nations that 
are able to produce the s;ime fabric as cheaply- W it be saul 
in answer that England has siHJciid trade relations by treaty 
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with Portugal, and special obligations binding the otlier 
countries, tlio ready answer is tliat she has no more favorable 
lK>«ition with regard to those countries than can be readily 
and easily acquii-ed by the United States with respect to all 
the countries of America. That end will be reached when- 
ever the Uintcfl States desires it and wills it, and is ready to 
take the stei»s necessary to secure it. At present the trade 
with Si)anish America runs so strongly in channels averse to 
us that, besides our inability to furnish manufactured articles, 
we do not get the profit on our own raw jiroducts that are 
shipi^l there. Our i>etroleuni roaches most of the Sjianish- 
Anierican jwrts after twice ci-ossing the Atlantic, paying 
€»ften a better profit to the Euroiwan middle-man who 
Iiandles it than it does to the producer of the oil in the 
northwestern comities of Pennsylvania. Flour and jMirk 
from the West reach Cuba by way of Spain, and though we 
buy and consume ninety per cent, of the total products of 
Cuba, almost that proi>ortion of her purchases are made in 
Europe — made, of course, with money furnished diiectly 
from our poclcet«. 

AS OUR Kxi*oirrs to Spanish Ai^iKmcA 

grow less, as European exiK>rts constantly grow larger, the 
Imlance against us will show an annual increase, and will 
continue to exhaust our supply of tlie.i»reci(»us metals. We 
are increasing our imports from South America, and the 
millions we annually pay for coflee, wool, hides, guano, 
cinchona, caoutchouc, cabinet-woods, dyewoods, and other 
articles, go for the ultimate benefit of Eurojiean manufoc- 
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turers who take the gold fi*om us and send their fabrics to 
Spanish America. If we could send our fabrics our gold 
would stay at home, and our general prosperity would be 
sensibly increased. But so long as we rcjK^l Spanish Amer- 
ica, so h)ng as we leave her to cultivate intimate relations 
with Europe alone, so long our trade relations will remain 
inisatisfactory and even embarnissing. Those coimtries sell 
to us very heavily. They buy from us yary lightly. And the 
amount they bring us in debt each j'car is larger than the 
heaviest aggregate balance of trade we ever have against us 
in the woret of times. The average balance against us for 
the whole world in the five most adverse ycara wo ever experi- 
enced was about one hundred millions of dollars. This plainly 
shows that in our European exchanges there is always a bal- 
ance in our favor, and that our chief deficiency arises from 
our maladjusted commercial relations with Spanish America. 
It follows that if our Spanish-American trade were placed 
on a better and more equitable fountlation, it Would be 
almost impossible, even in years inost unfavorable to us, to 
bring us in debt to the w*)rld. 

With such heavy pm-chases as we are compelled to make 
from Spanish AmericHa, it could hardly bo expected that we 
shoidd be able to adjust the entire account by exports. But 
the balance against us of one hundred and twenty millions 
in gold coin is far too. la i*ge and in time of stringency is a 
standing menace of financial disaster. It shoiUd not be^ 
forgotten that every million dollars of products or fabrics 
that we sell in Spanish America is a million of dollars in 
gold saved to our own country. The immediate profit is 
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to the producer and the exporter, but the entire country 
realizes a gain in the eai;e and affluence of the money 
market \iiiich is insured by keeping our gold at liome. 
The question involved is so hu-ge, tiie object to be achieved 
is so great, that no eiTort on the ptirt of the government to 
accomplish it could be too eiu-nest or too long continued. 

IT IS OSh\ C'LAIMKD KOIt THK PKACK CONCiRKSS, 

designed under the administnition of Garfield, that it was an 
important and impressive step on the part of the United 
States towards closer rolafionship with our continental 
neighbors. The present tendency in those countries is 
towards Europe, and it is a hunentable fact that their jx^oplo 
are not so near to us in feeling as they were sixty years ago 
when they threw off the yoke of Simnish tyranny. We. 
were then a weak republic of but ten millions, but we did 
not hesitate to recognize the independence of the new gov- 
ernments, even at the risk of a war with Spain. Our 
foreign policy at that time was eftj)ecially designed to extend 
our influence in the Western hemisphere, and the statesmen 
of that era— the era of De Witt, CUnton, and the younger 
Adams, of Clay and of Cmwford, of Webster and Calhoun, 
of Van Buren and nenton, of Jackson and of Edward Liv- 
ingston — were always courageous in the inspiring measures 
which they advocated for the exjuinsion of our commercial 
dominion. 

Threescore years have ^lassed. Tlie power of the Repul)- 
lic in many directions has grown beyond all anticipaticm, but 
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WK UAVK UKI.ATIVKLY JAMT GROUND 

in some great fields of enterprise. We have added thousands 
of milea to our ocean-front, but our couuncrcc lias fallen off, 
and from anient friendship with Spanish America we have 
drifted into indifference if not into coldness. It is but one 
step further to reach a condition of i^sitive unfriendliness, 
which nniy end in what would be equivalent to a conuncrcial 
alliance against us. Already one of the most dangerous of 
movements — that of a Kuroi>ean guaranty and guardian- 
ship of the Intcroceanic Canal — is suggested and urged 
upon the great f..reign lowers by representatives of a South 
American country. If these tendoucies are to be averted, 
if Spanish-American friendship is to be regained, if the com- 
mei-cial empire that legitimately belongs to us is to l« oui-s, 
wc nuist not lie itUe and witness its transfer to othei-s. If we 
would recmquer it a great firet step is to be tjiken. It is 
the firet step that costs. It is also the (hxt step that counts. 
Can there be suggested a wiser step than the Peace Con- 
gress of the two Americas, that w;is devised under Garlield 
and had the weight of his great name ? 
In no event 

COfLO HARM HAVK RESULTED 

from the assembling of the Peace Congress. Failure was 
next to impossible. Success might bo regarded as cerUm. 
The subject to be discussed was peace, and how it CJin be 
permanently preser^'ed in North and South America. Fho 
labors of the Congress would have probably ended in a 
weU-digested system of arbitration, under which all future 
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troubles between American states eould be quickly, cfTcct- 
uallj, and satisfactorily adjusted. Such a consummation 
would have been worth a great struggle and a great sac- 
rifice. It could have been re<ichod without any struggle 
and would have involved no sacrifice. It wsui within our 
grasp. It was ours for the asking. It would liave been a 
signal victory of philanthropy civer selfishness of human 
ambition; a complete triumph of Christian principles as 
applied to the alTsiirs of nations. It would have reflected 
enduring honor on our own country and would have 
imparted a new spirit and a new brotherhood to all America. 
Kor would its influence beyond the sea have been small. 
Tlie example of seventeen indei>endent nations solemnly 
agreeing to almlish the arbitrament of tlie sword, and to 
settle every dispute by peaceful methods of adjudication, 
would have exerted an influence to the utmost confines of 
civilization, and \i\foii the generations of men yet to come. 
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GARFIELD MEMORIAL. 

Wo liiincnt Uk) death of I^rcsldcnt Gnrncld, whose sound stntcmiinAhli), m> kmg roii. 
ii|»lcuoiis in CongrcM, garo promlno of n Atrong nnd succvMtful iidiiilni»irmtkMi— » 
prunilM fully rcaliscti during tlio oliort |»cii<H| of hU oflUx* nst rrt*«ttlcni of Ihc UuiU*d 
States; and his dUUnKuirihed su<*r<'HM hi wni* and iumico liavo rntU*artMl him to tliO 
hearts of tho Aiuoiican i>ooplc.— Xatlounl JtepHMican CoMveuilo»t JSS4, 

Mu. Puesidknt: For the second time in this genenition 
the great departments of tlic govcnnnont of the United 
States are assembled in the Hull of Keitrcseiitatives to do 
honor to the memory of a munlercd President. Lincoln fell 
at the close of a mighty struggle in wliieli the piissions of 
men had been deeply stirred. The tnigical termination 
of his great life added but another to the lengthened siicces- 
sion of horroi's wliich had niiirkcd so many lintels with the 
blood of the fii-st-born. Garfield was slain in a day of i)eace, 
when brother had been reconciled to br<»thcr, and when 
anger and hate had been banished from the land. •* Who- 
ever shall hereafter dniw the portrait of nmnler, if he will 
show it as it has been exhibited where such example was 
hist to have been looked for, let him not give it the grim 
visage of Moloch, the brow knitted by revenge, the. face 
black with settled hate. Let him draw, rather, a decorous, 
smooth-faced, bloodless demon ; not so much an example of 
human nature in its depravity and in its ^mroxysms of crime, 
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Bs an infernal being, a fiend in the ordinauy display and 
development of his ebaracter." 



From the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth till the 
ujirising against Charles I, about twenty thousand emigrants 
came from Old England to New England. As they eame in 
pursuit of intellectual freedom and ecclesiasticid independ- 
ence rather tlian for worldly honor-and profit, the emigration 
naturally cesised when the contest for religious liberty began 
in earnest at home. The man who struck his most efTective 
blow f(ir freedom of conscience by sailing for tlie colonies 
in 1G20 would have been accounted a deserter to leave after 
1640. Tlie opiK)rtunity had then come on the soil of Eng- 
land for that great contest which established the authority 
of Parliament, 

GAVE RELIGIOUS FREKDOM TO TUB PEOPLE, 

sent Charles to the block, and committed to the hands of 
Oliver Cromwell the supreme executive authority of England. 
The English emigration was never renewed, and from these 
twenty tliousand men, and from a small emigration from 
Scotland, from Ireland, and from France, are descended the 
vast numbers who have New England bhH)d in their veins. 
In 1685, the revocation of the Etiict of Nantes by Louis 
XIV scattered to other countries four hundred thous<and 
Protestants, who were among the most intelligent and enter- 
prinng of French subjects — merchants of capital, skilled 
manafacturers and handicraftsmen, superior at the time 
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to all others in Euro^^e. A considerable number of tliese 
Huguenot French came to America ; a few landed in New 
England and became honorably prominent in its history. 
Their names have in part become anglicized, or have disap- 
|>eared, but their blood is traceable in many of the most 
reputable families, and their fame is peq)etuated in honoi*a- 
hie memorials and useful institutions. 

From these two sources, tlie English-Puritan and the 
Frenoh-IIuguenot, came the late President— his father, 
Abram Garfield, being descende<l from the one, and his 
mother, Eliza Ballon, from the other. 

It was good stock on both sides — none better, none 
braver, none truer. There was in it an inhcriUmce of courage, 
of manliness, of imperishable love of liberty, of undying 
adherence to principle.* 

GARFIELD WAS PROUD OK UlS BLOtm ; 

and, \\\W\ as much satisfaction as if he were a British noble- 
man reading his stately ancestral rcctud in Burke's Peerage, ^ 
he spoke of himself as ninth in descent from those who 
would not endure the oppression of the Stuarts, the seventh 
in descent from the brave French Protcstjints who refused 
to submit to tyranny even from the Grand ilonarque. 

General Garfield delighted to dwell on these traits, and, 
during his only visit to England, he busied himself in 
searching out every trace of his forefathers in parish registries 
and on ancient army-rolls Sitting with a friend in the 
gallery of the House of Coinmons, one night, after a long 
day's labor in this field of research, he said, with evident ela- 
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tioii, that iu every war in which for three centuries patriots 
of English blooil liad Btriick sturdy blows for coustitutional 
govemmout and human liberty, 

1118 FAMILY HAD KKKN UKPRESENTKD. 

Tliey were at Marston Moor, at Naseby, and at Preston; 
they were at Hunker Hill, at Samtoga, and at Monmouth; 
and in his own jicrson liad battled for tlie same great cause 
in the war which preserved the Union of the Stjites. 

His father dying before he was two yeare old, Garfield's 
early life was one of privation, but its loverly has been 
made 

INDKLICATELV AXD UNJUSTLY PUOMIXKXT. 

Thousands of readers have imagined him as the ragged, 
starving child, whose reality too often greets the eye in the 
8(]ualid sections of our large cities. General Garfield's 
infancy and youth had none of this destitution, none of 
these pitiful features a[>i>ealing to the tender heart, and to 
the oiKjn hand, of chnrity. He was a jioor boy in the same 
t*cnse in which Henry Clay was a poor boy; in which 
Andrew Jackson was a iM)or l>oy; in which Daniel 
Webster was a poor boy; in the sense in which a large 
majority of the eminent men of America in all generations 
Iiave been i)oor boys. Before a great multitude in a public 
siieech, Mr. Webster bore this testimony : — 

** It did not happen to me to be born in a log-cabin, but 

my elder bi-oUiers and sisters were bom in a log-ciibin raised 

^amid the snowdrifts of New Hampshire, at a i^eriod so 

early that when the smoke rose first from its rude cliimney 
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:nid curled over the fmzen hills there was no similar evidence 
of a white man's habitation between it and the settlements 
on the rivers of Canada. Its remains still exist. I make to 
it an annual visit. I carry niy children to it to teach them 
the hardships endured by the generations which have gone 
befoTO them. I love to dwell on the tender recollections, 
the kindred ties, the early affections, and the touching narra- 
tives and incidents, which mingle with all I know of this 
primitive family abode. " 

With the requisite change of scene the same words would 
aptly portray the early days of Garfield. The i>ovcrty of 
the frontier, where all are engaged in a common struggle 
and where a common sympathy and hearty co-operation 
lighten the burdens of each, is a very different i>overty, 
different in kind, different in influence and effect, from the 
conscious and humiliating indigence which is ever}' day 
forced to conti-ast itself with neighboring wealth on which 
it feels a sense of grinding dependence. 

TUK POVKIITY OF TUK KUOXTIKU 18 IXDKKD XO POVERTY. 

It is but the beginning of wealth, an<l has the boundless 
possibilities of the fntnre always opening before it. No 
nmn ever grew up in the agricultural regions of the West, 
where a house-raising, or even a corn-husking, is matter of 
common interest and helpfulness, with any other feeling 
than that of broad-minded, generous independence. This 
honorable independence marked the youth of Garfield, as it 
marks the youth of millions of the best blood and brain now 
tnuning for the future citizenship and future government of 
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the Republic, Garfield was bora heir to land, to the title of 
freeholder, which has been the patent and passport of self- 
respect witli tlie Anglo-Saxon nice ever since Ilongist and 
Ilorsa landrd on the shores of England. His adventure on 
the canal — an alternative l)ctween that and the deck of 
a Lake Eric schooner — was a fjirmer-boy's device for earn- 
ing money, just as the New England lad begins a i)ossibly 
great career by sailing before the mast on a coasting-vessel, 
or on a merchantman bound to the farther India or to the 
China seas. 

XO MANLY MAX FKKI^ AN^TUING OP SIIAMR 

in looking back to early struggles with adverse circumstances, 
and no man feels a worthier pride than when he has con- 
quered the obstacles to his progress. But no one of noble 
mould desires to bo looked upon as having occupied a menial 
position, as having been I'cpressed by a feeling of inferiority, 
or as having suffered the evils of poverty until relief was 
found at the hand of charity. General GarfickVs youth 
presenteil no hardshi{)s which family h>vo and family energy 
did not overcome, subjected him to no privations which he 
did not cheerfully accept, and left no memories save those 
which were recalled with delight, and transmitted with 
profit and with i)ride« 

. «ABnKLn*S KARLV OPFOBTUNITIES 

for seeiuring an education were extremely limited, and yet 
were sufficient to develop in him an intense desire to learn. 
He could read at three years of age, and each winter he had 
the advaatage of the district-schooh He read all the books 
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to be found within the circle of his acquaintance , some of 
them he got by heart. Wliile yet in childhood he was a 
constant student of the lUI)le, and became familiar with its 
literature. Tlio dignity and earnestness of his speech in his 
maturer life gave evideuco of this cariy training. At eight- 
een years of age he was able to teach school, and thencefor- 
ward his ambition was to obtain a college education. To 
this end he bent all his efforts, working in the harvest-field, 
at the carpenter^s bench, and, in the winter season, teaching 
the common-schools of the neighborhood. While thiis labo- 
riously occupied he found tjnjc to prosecute his studies, and 
was so successful that at twenty-two yeai-sof ago he was able 
to enter the junior chiss at Williams College, then under 
the presidency of the venerable and honored Mark Hopkins, 
who, in the fulness of his jMiwcrs, survives the eminent 
pupil to whom he was of inestimable service. 

The history of Garfield's life to this period presents no 
novel features. lie had midoubtedly shown poi-sevcranfo, 
self-reliance, self-sacrifice, and ambition — qualities which, 
be it said for the honor of our country, are everywhere to 
bo found among the young men of America. IJut fronj his 
graduation at Williams onward, to the hour of his tragical 
death, Garfield's career was eminent and exceptional. Slowly 
working through his educational period, receiving his di- 
ploma when twenty-four years of age, he secmeil at one 
bound to spring into conspicuous and' brilliant success. 
Within six yeara he was successively president of a college. 
State senator of Ohio, major^eneral of the army of the 
United States, and Representative-elect to the National 
Congress. A combuiation of honors so varied, so elevated, 
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within a period so brief and to a man so young, is without 
precedent or parallel in the liistory of the countiy. 

GAKiriELD*8 ARUY LIFE 

was begun with no other military knowledge than such as 
he had hastily gained from I)ook« in the few montlis pre- 
ceding his march to ilie field. Stepping from civil life to the 
head of a regiment, the first order he received when ready 
to cross to Ohio was to assume command of a brigade, and 
to operate as an indei>endent force in Eastern Kentucky. 
His immetliate dutj^ was to check the advance of Humphrey 
^Vlarshall, who was marching down the Big Sandy with the 
intention of occupying, in connection with the other Con- 
federate forces* the entire territory of Kentucky, and of 
precipitating the State into secession. This was at the 
close of the year 1801. Seldom, if ever, has a young college 
2>rofe8Sor been thi-own into a more embarrassing and dis- 
couraging ixmition. He knew just enough of military science, 
as he expressed it liimsclf, to measure the extent of his 
ignorance, and with a handful of men he was marching, in 
rough winter weather, into a strange country, among a 
liostile population, to confront a largely superior force under 
the command of a distinguished gi'aduate of West Point, 
who had seen active and im^Kirtant service in two preccillng 
wars. 

THE RESULT OF TUE CAMPAIGN 

is matter of history. The skill, the endurance, the extra- 
ordinary euerg}' shown by Gariield, the courage he imparted 
to his men, raw and untried as himself, the measures he 
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adopted to increase his force and create in the enemy's 
mind cxaggcnitod estimates of his numbers, bore i>erfect 
fruit in the muting of Marahall, the capture of his camp, the 
ilis2>ei*sion of his force, and the ein.ancipation of an im^iortant 
territoiy from the control of the rebellion. Coming at the 
close of a long series of disasters to tlie Union arms, 
Garfield's victory had an unusual and extraneous imi)or- 
tance, and in the i^pular judgnient elevated the young 
commander to tlie mnk of a milit^iry hero. With less than 
two thousand men in his entire command, with a mobilized 
force of only eleven hundred, without c;innon, he had met 
an army of five thousand and defeated tliein — driving 
Marshall's forces successively from two strongholds of their 
own selection, fortified with abundant artillery. Major- 
General Buell, commanding the deimrtnient of the Ohio, 
an experiencc<l and able soldier of the regular army, 
publishcti an order of thanks and congnitulation on the 
brilliant result of the Big Sandy cami>siign, which would 
have turned the head of a less cool and sensible man 
than Garfield. Buell declared that his services had called 
into action the highest (qualities of a soldier, and President 
Lincoln sni>plemented these wi»rds of pr.iise by the more 
substantial reward of a brigadier-gencrars connuission, 
tt> bear date from the <lay of his decisive victory over 
Mai-shall. 

TUB SniSKQlTKNT MIIJTAUV CAUKKU 

of Garfield fully sustiiined its brilliant beginning. With 
his new commission he was assigned to tlie command of a 
brigade in the army of the Ohio, and took part in the 
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second and decisive day's fight on the bloody field of 
Sliiloh. Tlic remainder of the year 1862 wag not e8i)ecially 
eventfnl to Garfield, as it was not to tlie arniicH with 
which he was serving. His i>ractical sense was called into 
exercise in completing the tank, assigned him by General 
BuelU of reconstructing bridges and rc-estjiblishing lines 
of railway communicsition for tlie army. His occuiMvtiou 
in this useful but not brilliant field was varied by service 
on courts-martial of importance, in which department of 
duty he won a valuable reputation, attracting the notice 
and securing the Jipi)roval (»f the able and eminent judge 
advocate^enend of the anuy. This of itself was warrant 
to honorable fame ; for among the great men who in those 
trying days gave themselves, with entire devotion, to the 
service of their country, one who brought to that service 
the ripest learning, the most fervid eloquence, the most 
varied attainments, who labored with modesty and shinuied 
applause, who in the day of triumph sat reserved and silent 
and grateful, — as Fnincis Deak in the hour of Hungary's 
delivemncc, — was Joseph Holt, of Kentucky, who in his 
honorable retirement enjoys the resiwct and venenition of 
all who love the Union of the States. 

Early in 18G3 Garfield was assigned to tlie highly impor- 
tant and responsible jwist of chief of-stalT to Geneml Rose- 
crans, then at the head of the army of the Cumberland. 
Perhaps in a great militar}'^ campaign no subordinate oflicer 
requires sounder judgment and quicker knowledge of men 
than the chief-of-staff to the commanding general. An indis- 
creet man in such a position can sow more discord, bi*eed 
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more jealousy, and disseminate more strife, than any other 
oflicer in the entire organization. When General Garfield 
assumed his new duties he found various troubles already 
well developed and seriously aficcting the value and ofiiciency 
of the army of the Cumberland. The energy, the impartial- 
ity, an<l the tact, with which he sought to all.ay these disscii- 
sions, and to dischai'ge the duties of his new and trying 
lK)sition, will always remain one of the most striking proofs 
of his great versatility. His military duties closed 

ox TUK MKMOUAULK FIKLO OV CUICKAMAUQA, 

a field which, however disastrous to the Union arms, gave to 
him the occasion of winning imiH^rislmble laurels. The 
very rare distinction was accorded him of a great promotion 
f(»r bravery on a field that was lost. President Lincoln 
apiK>inted him a major-gencml in the army of the United 
States for gallant and meritorious conduct in the biittle of 
Chickamauga. 

The anny of the Cumberland was reorganized under the 
command of General TlnmiaK, who promptly offered Garfield 
t»ne of its divisions. He was extremely desirous to accept 
the i>o8ition, but was embarrassed by the fact that he luid, 
a year before, been olcctcil ti Congress, and the time when 
he must take his seat was drawing near. He preferred to 
remain in the militiiry service, and had within his own breast 
{\\Q largest confidence of success in the wider field which his 
new rank opened to him. Balancing the arguments on the 
one side and the other, anxious to determine what was for 
the best, desirous above all things to do his patriotic dutyi 
he was decisively influenced by the advice of President 
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Lincoln and Socrctary Stanton, both of whom assured him 
thnt lie could, at that time, be of especial value in the House 
of Ueprcsentatives. He resigned his commission of major- 
general on the fifth day of December, 1868, and took his seat 
in the Hcuise of Representatives on the scventli. He ha«l 
served two years an<l four months in the army, and had just 
completed his tliirty-second year. 

TUB TUIKTV-KIGIITII CONGRESS 

is preeminently entitled in liistory to the dc8ign.ation of the 
War Congress. It was elected while the war was llagrant, 
and ever)' member was chosen \\\\o\\ tlic issues involved in 
the continuance of the st niggle. The Thirty-seventh Con- 
gress had, indeed, legislated to a lai'ge extent on war 
measures, but it was chosen before any one believed that 
secession of the States would l>e actually attempted. The 
magnitude of the work which fell iqwu its successor was 
iinpreccilented, both in res[>cct to the vast sums of money 
niise<l for thesupixirt of the army and navy, and of tho new 
and extraonlinary jewel's of legislation which it was forced 
to exercise. Only twenty-four Slates wei*e rci)rcsente<l, and 
cine hundn^ and eighty-two members were upon its roll. 
Among these were many distinguished i)8irty loaders on both 
tfides, veterans in the public service, with established repu- 
tations for ability, and with that skill which comes only fi*om 
parliamentary exporienco. Into this assemblage of men 

GAIIFIKI.D RNTKIIKD 

without special preparation, and. it might almost be said, 
unexpectedly. Tlie question of t4iking command of a divi- 
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sion of troops under General Thomas, or taking his seat in 
Congress, was kept oi)en till the last moment, so late, indeed, 
that the resignation of his milittuy commission and his 
ap|>earance in the House were almost contcnii)oraneou8. Ho 
wore the uniform of a major-general of the United States 
army on Satuixlay, and on Monday, in civilian's dress, he 
answered to the roll-call as a .Itoprescntalivo in Congress 
from the State of Ohio. 
He was esi>ecially 

rOUTt'XATK IX TIIK COXSTITUEXCY 

which elected him. Descended almost entirely from New 
England stock, the men of the Ashtabula district were 
intensely radical on all iiucstiuns reluting to human rights. 
Well-educated, thrifty, thoroughly intelligent in aftairs, 
acutely discerning of chameter, not quick to bestow confidence, 
and slow to withdraw it, they were at once the most heli)fnl 
and most exacting (»f supiiortcrs. Their tenacituis trust in 
men in whom they have once coniided is illustrated by the 
unparalleled fact that Elislia Wliittlcscy, Joshua K. Oiddings, 
and James A. Garfield, represented the district for fifty-four 

years. 

There is no test of a man's ability in any department of 
public life more severe than service in the House of Ke[»re- 
scntatives; there is no place where so little deference is paid 
to reputation previously acquired, or to eminence won out- 
side ; no place where so little consideration is shown for the 
feelings or the failures of bcgiiinci-s. What a man gains in 
the house he gains by sheer foi-ce of his own character, and if 
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lie loses nnd fallB back he must oxjioct no inc3rcj% and will 
receive no sympathy. It is a field in which the suiTival of 
the strongeirt is the recognized rule, and where no i>retence 
can deceive and no glamour can mislead. The real man is 
discovere<U his worth is impartially weighed, his rank is 
irreversibly decreed. 

With possibly a single exception, Garfield was the 

YOUXWKST MKMUKU IX TlIK IIOUSK WHEN IIK KXTKUKO 

auid was but seven yeai*8 fi-om his college graduation. But 
he had not boon in his seat sixty daj's l)eforc his ability was 
reoognizeil an<l his place conceded. He stcpi>ed to the front 
vni\\ the c<nifideiice <»f one who belonged there. The House 
was crowded with strong men of both psirties; nineteen of 
them liave since been tnnisfcrred to the Senate, and many of 
them have ser^-ed with distinction in the gubernatorial 
chairs of their resi)ective Suites and on foreign missions of 
great consequence ; but among them all none grew so rapidly, 
none so fmnly, as Oarfichl. As is said by Trevelyau of his 
l^nrliamentaiy licit), Garfield succeeded "because all the 
W9rld in concert could not have kept him in the background, 
and because when once in the front he played his part Mith a 
]>rompt intrepidity and a commanding ease that were but the 
outward symptosns of the immense reserves of encrgv on 
which it was in his jKiwer to dmw.*' Indeed, the apparently 
reserved force which Garfield possessed was one of his great 
characteristics, lie never did so well but that it seemed he 
could easily have done better. He never expended so much 
strength but that he appeared to be holding additional 
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power at call. This is one of the happiest and rarest dis- 
tinctions of an elTective debater, and often counts for as 
much, in persuading an assembly, as the eloquent and elalxK 
rate ai*gumeut. 

The great measure of Garfield's fame was filled by his 
service in the House of KcpresenUitives. His military life, 
illustrated by honorable performance, and rich in promise, 
was, as he himself felt, prematurely terminated and ncces- 
s«arily incomplete. Speculation as to M'hat he might have 
done in a field where the gi'cat prizes are so few cannot bo 
profitable. . It is suflicient to sjiy that as a soldier he did his 
duty bravely; he did it intelligently; he won an enviable 
fame, and ho retired from the service without blot or breath 
against him. As a lawyer, though admirably equipped for the 
profession, he can scarcely be said to have entered on its 
practice. The few eflbrts he made at the bar were distin- 
guished by the same high order of talent which he exhibited 
on every field where he was put to the test ; and, if a man 
may bo accepted as a comi^tent judge of his own capacities 
and adaptations, the law was the profession to which Garfield 
should have devoted himself. But fate ordained otherwise, 
and his reputation in history will rest largely ui>on his ser- 
vice in the House of Representatives. That service was 
exceptionally long. He was nine times consecutively chosen 
to the House, an honor enjoyed probably by not twenty 
other Kepresentitives of the more than five thousand who 
have been elected fi'om the organization of the government 
to this hour. 
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A8 A FARUAMENTARY ORATOIl, 



as a debater on an issue squarely joined, where the position 
liad been ehoscn and tlie ground laid out, Garfield must be 
assigned a very lugli rank. More, perha])8, than any man 
\rith wliom he was associated in public life, he gave careful 
and systematic study to public questions, and he came to 
every discussion in which he took part with elaborate cind 
oimplete preimration. He was a stesidy and indefatigable 
worker. Tliose who imagine that talent or genius can supply 
the 2>lace or achieve tlio results of labor will fuid no 
encouragement in Garfield's life. In preliminary work he 
was apt, rajud, and skilful. lie possessed in a high degree 
the iK>wer of readily absorbing ideas and facts, and, like Dr. 
Johnscm, had the art of getting fi*om a book all that wsis of 
value in it by a reading apparently so quick and cursory 
Umt it seemed like a mere glance at the table of contents. 
Ho was a ]»re-eminently fair and candid man in debate, took 
no i»etty advantage, stooped to no unworthy methods, 
avoided |ierson<il allusions, rarely appealed to prejudice, did 
not seek to inllame passion. He had a quicker eye for the 
strong pouit of his advci*Siiry than f(»r his weak j>oint, and 
on his own side he so mai*slialed his weighty arguments as 
to make his hearers forget any jMJssible lack in the conq)lete 
strength of his i>osition. He had a habit of sUiting his 
op|ionent*s side with such amplitude of fairness and such 
liberality of concession that his foUowere often ci>mplained 
that he was giving his case away. But never in his pro- 
longed i^artieiimtion in the proceedings of the House did he 
give his ease awaj^ or fail in the judgment of eomt>etent and 
impartial listeners to gain the mastery. 
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These charactcriHtics, which marked Garfield as a great 
debater, did not, however, make him a great parliamentary 
leader. 

A PARLIAMKNTAUV LK.\DK«, 

ac that term is understood wherever free representative gov- 
ernment exists, is necessarily and very strictly the (»rgan of 
his iuii*ty. An ardent American defined the instinctive 
warmth of patriotism when he offered the to«ist: "Our 
country always right; but right or wrong, our country.** 
The parliamentary loader who has a body of foUowci-s that 
will do and dare and die for the cause is one who believes 
his party always right, but right or wrong is for his party. 
No more imi>ortant or exiicting duty devolves u^ion him than 
the selection of the field and the time for contest. He must 
know not merely how to strike, but where to strike and 
when to strike. He often skilfully avoids the strength of 
his opiK)nent's imsitiiin and Kcattei-s confusion in his nmks 
by attacking an exposed p(»int when ideally the righteousness 
of the cause and the strength of logical intrenchment are 
against him. He con(iuei-s often against the right and the 
lieavy battalions; as when young Charies Fox, in the days 
of his Toryism, can-ied the House of Commons against 
justice, agjiinst its immemorial rights, against his own convec- 
tions, if, indeed, at that period, Fox had convictions, and, 
in the interest of a corrupt administration, in obedience to 
a tyrannical sovereign, dix)ve Wilkes from the seat to which 
the electors of Middlesex had chosen him, and installed 
Luttrell, in defiance not mei-ely of law but of public decency. 
For achievement of tliat kind Garfield was disqualified — 
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disqualified by the texture of his niiiul, by tlio hono»ty of 
his heart, by liis conscience, and by every instinct and 
aspiration of liis nature. 

THE THBRB HOST PISTINGUISniCD PARLIAMBNTAUV LKADKRS 

hitherto develoi>cd in this country are Mr. Clay, Mr. Doug- 
las, and Mr. Tliaddcus Stevens. Tluiy were all men of con- 
summate ability, of great earnestness, of intense i>ei*8onality, 
difiTering widely each from the othci*s, and yet with a single 
trait in common — the i>o\vcr t<» connnand. In the give-and- 
take of daily discussion, in the art of conti-olling and consoli- 
dating reluctant and refractory followers, in the skill to. 
overcome all forms of opi>osition, and to meet with compe- 
tency and ccniragc the vaiying phases of unlooked-for 
assiiult or unsus[)ecte(l ilcfcction, it wouldbcdilhcultto rank 
with these "a fourth name in all our congressional history. 
But of these Mr. Clay wjis the greatest. It would, perhaps, 
be inijiossiblc to find in the parliamcnUiry annals of the world 
a jtarallel to Mr. Clay, in 1841, when at sixty-four years of 
age he took the control of ihc Whig party from the Pi-esi- 
dent who had received their suiTniges, .against the power of 
Webster hi the Cabinet, against tlic eloquence of Choatc in 
the Senate, against the herculean cflbrts of Caleb Cushing 
and Henry A. Wise in the House. In unshared Icadei'ship, 
in the pride and plenitude of ^)ower, he hurled against John 
Tyler wiUi deepest scorn the mass of that conquering column 
which had swept over the land in 1810, and di*ove his admin- 
istration to seek shelter behind the lines of its ])olitical foes. 
Mr. Douglas achieved a victory scarcely less wonderful 
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when, in 1854, against the secret desires of a strong adminis- 
tration, against the wise counsel of the older oliiefs, against 
the conservative instincts and even the moral sense of the 
country, he forced a i-eluctant Congress into a rei>eal of the 
Missouri Compromise. Mr. Thaddeus Stevens in his con- 
tests from 1865 to 18G8 actually advanced his parliamentary- 
leadership until Congress tied the hands of the President and 
.governed the country by its own will, leaving only perfunc- 
tory duties to be dischai'gc<l by the Executive. With two 
hundi-ed millions of patronage in his hands at the opening of 
the contest, aided by the active force of Seward in the Cabi- 
net and the moral power of Chase on the lK3neh, Andrew 
Johnson could not connnand the supi>ort of one third in 
cither House agjiinst (he parliamentary uprising of which 
Thaddeus Stevens wais the animating spirit and the unques- 
tioned leader. From these 

TIIREK GREAT MK\ GAIIFIKLO niKFERKO UADICALLV: 

differed in the qu.ility of his mind, in tenipcr.imcnt, in the 
foi*ni and phase of ambition. He could not do what they 
did, but he could do what they could not, and in the breadtli 
of his congressional work he bft that which will longer 
exert a potential iniluence among men, and which, measured 
by the severe test of i>osthunious criticism, will secure a 
more enduring and more enviable fame. 

Those unfamiliar with Garfiehrs industry, and ignorant of 
the details of his work, may, in some degree, measure them 
by the annals of Congress. No one of tlie generation of 
public men to which he belonged has contributed so much 
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that will prove valuable iov future reference. His speeches 
uro ininierous, Jiiuiiy of tlieni brilliant, nil of tlieui well 
studied, carefully jdirascd, and exhaustive of the subject 
iixidcr consideration. CoUecled from the scattered pages of 
ninety royal octavo volumes (»f Congressional record, tliey 
vr4)nld prc*sent an invaluable con)^>endium of the political 
events of the most imimrtant era through which the National 
ffoveninient has ever imssed. When the history of this 
period shall t>e impartially written, when war legishition, 
measures of i*econstruction, protection of human rights, 
amendments to the Constitution, maintenance of pni)lic 
credit, stei»s towai*d siwcie resumption, true theories of 
revenue, may l>e reviewed, unsuiTounded by prejudice and 
disconnected from partisanism, the sjieeches of Garfield will 
be estimated at their true value, and will be found to com- 
prise a vast magazine of fact and argument, of clear anal- 
ysis and sound conclusion. Indeed, if Jio other authority 
were accessible, his sjieeches in the House of lleprescntatives 
fnuu December, 1863, io June, 1880, W(»uid give a well- 
connected history and c(»mplete defence of the important 
legislation of the seventeen eventful years that constitute 
his jiarliameutary life. Far beyond that, his speeches would 
be found to forecast nniny great mciUiurcs yet to be com- 
pleter! — measures which lie knew we)*e beyond the public 
opinion of the hour, but which he confidently believed 
would secure popular approval within the i)eriod of his 
own lifetime and by the aid of his own efforts. 

Differing, as Garfield does from the parliamentary leaders, 
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IT IS NOT E^\8Y TO KIND HtS COUNTERPAirr 



anywhere in the record of American public life. He, per- 
haps, jnoro nearly resembles IMr. Seward in his supreme faith 
in the all-conquering [Miwcr of a principle. He had the love 
of learning, and tlie patient industry of investigation, to 
which John Qnincy Adams owes his pmminence and his 
l^residency. He had some of those pondeixuis elements of 
mind which distinguished ^Ir. Webster, and which, indeed, 
in all our public life have left the great Miussachuscttsi Sen- 
ator without an intellectual peer. 

In English parliamentary history, as in our own, the lead- 
el's in the House of Cmnmons luescnt points i.f essential 
difference from Garfield. But some of his Jiiethods recall 
the best features in the strong, independent course of Sir 
Robert Peel, to whom ho had striking reseujblances in the 
type of his mind and in the habit of his si)eech. He had all 
of Burke's love for the sublime and the beautiful, with, jxis- 
sibly, something of his sui>erabundance. In his faith and 
his magnanimity, in his power of statement, in his subtle 
analysis in his faultless logic, in his love of liteniture, in his 
wealth and world of illustration, one is reminded of that 
great English statesman of to-day, wlio, confronted with 
obstacles that would daunt any but the dauntless, reviled by 
those whom he would relieve as bitterly as by those whose 
supposed rights ho is forced to invade, still labors with 
serene courage for the amelioration of Ireland and for the 
honor of the English name. 

Garfield's nomination to the presidency, while not pre- 
dicted or anticipated, was not a suri)ri8e to the country. 
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His prominence in Congress, Iiis solid qualities, his wide 
reputation, strengthened by his then recent election as 
Senator from Ohio, kept him in the public eye as a man 
occupnng the very highest rank among those entitled to bo 
called statesmen. It was not mere chance that brought 
him this high honor. ^^We must,** ssiys l^fr. Emerson, 
^reckon success a constitutional trait. ]f Eric is in robust 
health and slept well and is at tlio top of his condition, 
and thirty years old at his departure from Greenland, he 
%nll steer west and his ships will reach Newfoundland. 
Bat take Eric out and put in a stronger and bolder man, 
and the ships will sail six hundivd, one thousand, fifteen 
hundrcfl miles, farther and reach Labi*ador and New Eng- 
land. Tliero is no chance in results." 

As a candidate, Garfield steadily grew in jxipular favor. 
He was met with a storm of detraction at the very hour of 
his nomination, and it continued with increasing volume 
and momentum until tlie close of his victorious campaign : 

**Xo miglit nor grcsitness in mortality 
Tun ccnturo 'scape ; baokwouiiding oalunmy 
Tlic wliit^^H virtue strikes. >\liat king bo strong 
Csn tie tlic gall u|i in the slanderous tongue f " 

Under it all he was cahii and strong and confident; never 
lost liis sclf-iKHssession, did no unwise actf spoke no hasty 
or ill-considered word. In<leed, nothing in his whole life is 
more .remarkable or more creditable than his bearing 
through five full montlis of vitui>eration — a prolonged 
agony of trial to a sensitive man, a coustiuit and cruel draft 
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upon the powers of moral endurance. The great mass of 
these unjust imimtations passed unnoticed, and %vith the 
general dSbrU of the campaign fell into oblivion. But in 
a few instances the iron cntijved his soul, and ho died with 
the injury unforgottcn if not unforgivcn. 

One asiKJct of Garfield's candidiicy was unprecedented. 
Never before, in tlic history of i)arti8an contests in this coun- 
try, had a successful presidential candidate 

SPOKKX FIIKKLY OX PASSIXO EVENTS 

and cun-cnt issues. To attempt anything of the kind seemed 
novel, nish, and even despcnito. The older class of votcra 
recalled the unfortunate Alabanm letter, in which Mr. Clay 
was supposed to have signed his i)oliticiil death-warrant. 
They i-emcmbered, also, the hot-tcmi>ered effusion by which 
General Scott lost a large share of his i^pularity before his 
nomination, and the unfortunate speeches wliich rapidly con- 
sumed the remainder. The younger votei-s had seen Mr. 
Greeley, in a series of vig(»rous and original addresses, pre- 
paring the pathway for his own defeat. Unmiiulful of these 
warnings, unheeding the advice of friends, Garfield 8i>oke to 
large crowds as he journeyed to and from New York in 
August, to a great multitude in that city, to delegiitions and 
deputations of eveiy kind that cjilled at Mentor during the 
summer and autumn. With innumerable critics, watchful 
and eager to catch a phrase tluvt might be turned into odium 
or ridicule, or a sentence that might be distorted to his own 
or his party's injury, Garfield did not trip or halt in any one 
of his seventy speeches. This seems all the more remarkable 
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when it is remembered that lie did not write what he said, 
and 3*et siNike with such logical conHecittiveiiess of thought 
and such admirable jirecisiou of phrase as to defy the 
accident of misrciiort and the malignity of misrepresenta- 
tion. 

In tlie beginning of his presidential life Garfield^s 
experience did 

KOT YIELD niM l»LKAsrUK OR SATISFACTIOX. 

The duties that engross so large a |K>rtion of the Presi- 
clent*s time were distasteful t(» him, and were unfavorably 
contraste<l with his legislative work, '^ I have been dealing 
all these 3'ears with ideas," he impatiently exclainied one 
day, **und here I am dcailing only with 2>e]*sons. I have been 
heretofore treating of the fundamental principles of govern- 
ment, and here I am considering all day whether A or R 
shall be apjiointed to this or that ofiicc." lie was earnestl}' 
seeking s«»me i»ractical waiy of correcting the evils arising 
from (he distribution of overgrown and unwieldy ]mtronagc 
— evils always appreciated and often discussed by him, but 
whose magnitude had lH?cn more deeply impressed upon his 
mind since his accession to the presidency. Had he lived, 
a comprehensive im])rovement in the mode of api)ointment 
and in the tenpro of oflice would have been i)ro[)osed by him, 
and, with the aid of Congress, no doubt perfected. 

But, while many of the executive duties were Jiot grateful 
to liim, he was assiduous ami conscientious in their dis- 
chaige. From tlie very outset 
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of a high order. He grasped the helm of office with the 
hand of a master. In this respect, indeed, he constantly sur- 
^j prised many who were most intimately associated with him 

in the government, and especially those who liad feared that 
he might be lacking in the executive faculty. His disposi- 
tion of business was orderly and rapid. His power of 
analysis, and his skill in classification, enabled him to 
des2)atch a vast mass of detail witli singuKir promptness and 
ease. His Cabinet meetings were admirably conducted. 
His clear presentation of official subjects, his well-considered 
suggestion of topics on which discussion was invited, his 
quick decision wlien all had been heard, combined to show 
a thoroughness of mental training as rare as his natural 
ability and his facile adaptation to a new and enlarged field 
of labor. 

With perfect comprehension of .ill the inheritances of the 
war, with a co<»l cidculation of the obstaiclcs in his way, 
impclle<l always by a generous enthusiiism, Oarlield conceived 
that mu(;h miglit be done by his admhiistration toward 
restoring 

UAUMOKY BETWEEN THE niKFEREXT SECTIONS 

of the Union. He was anxious to go Soutli and speak to 
the peoi)le. As early as April lie had ineffectually endeav- 
ored to aminge for a trip to Nashville, whither he had been 
cordially invited, and he was agtiin disapi>ointed a few weeks 
later to find that he could not go to South Carolina to 
attend the centennial celebration of the victory of the Cow- 
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pens. But for the autumn lie definitely counted on being 
present at three memorable assemblies in the South; the 
celebration at Yorktown, the o|>ciiing of the Cotton Exposi- 
tion at Atlanta, and tlio meeting of the army of the 
Cumberland at Chattanooga. He was already turning over 
in his mind liis ad<lress fur each occasion, and the three 
taken togetlier, lie said to a friend, gave him tlie exact scope 
and Tcrge which he needed. At Yorktown he would have 
l)efore him the associations of a hundred years that bound 
the South and the North in the sacred memory of a common 
danger and a common victoiy. At Atlanta he would 
present the material interests and the industrial devel- 
opment which appcsiled to the thrift and in<lepcndcnce 
of every household, and which sliould unite the two 
flections by the instinct of self-interest and. 8elf-<lcfence. 
At Chattanooga he would revive memories of the war 
only io show that after all its disiuiter and all its suf- 
fering, the country was stronger and greater, the Union 
rendered indissoluble, and the future, through tlie agony and 
blood of one generation, made brigliter and better for alL 

GAKFIELI>*S AMUITION' >*Oll TUK SUCCKSS 

of his administration was higli. With strong caution and 
conservatism in his nature, he was in no dsuiger of attem]>t- 
ing rash exi)eriments or of resorting to the emin^icism of 
statesmanship. But he believed tliat renewed and closer 
attention should be given to questions afTecting the material 
interests and commercial pros]^)ects of fifty millions of i>eople. 
He believed that our continental relations, extensive and 
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undeveloped as they are, involved resi)onsibility, and could 
be cultivated into profitable friendship or be abandoned to 
harmful indifierence or lasting enmity. He l»elicved with 
^ 1^ equal confidence that an essential forerunner to a new era of 
national progress must be a feeling of contentment in every 
section of the Union, and a generous belief that the l>encfits 
and burdens of government would be common to all. Him- ^ 
self a conspicuous illustration of what ability and ambition 
may do under Republican institutions, he loved his country 
with a passion of patriotic dcv(»tion, and every waking 
thought wsis given to her advancement. He was an Ameri- 
ciin in all his aspirations, and he looked to the dcKtiny and 
influence of the United SUites wilh the philosophic conqK>sure 
of Jefferson and the demonstrative confidence of John 
Adams. 

The pi^Utieal events which disturbc<l the President's 
serenity for jnany weeks before that fatal day in July form 
an important chapter in his eatreer, and, in his own judgment, 
involved questions of principle and of rijjlit which are vitally 
essentisd to the constitntional administration of the Federal 
govermuent. It would be out of place here and now to 
Hi>cak the language of controvei'sy ; but the events referred 
to, however they may continue to be sonrec of contention 
with othei's, haye become, so far as Garfield is concerned, as 
much a matter of histor}' as his heroism at Cliickamauga or 
his illustrious service in the House. Detail is not needfid, 
and i>ersonal antagonism shall not be rekindled by any 
word uttered to-day. The motives of those opposing him 
are not to be here adversely inter]^n*eted nor their course 
harshly characteriKed. But of the dead President this is to 
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he «aia, and iwid because his own speech is forever silenced 
and he can l>e no more heard except thr}>ugh the fidehty 
and love of surviving friends: from the beginning to the 
end of the controversy he so much deplored, the President 
was never for one moment actuated by any motive of gam 
to himself or of h^ lo others. Least of all men did lie har- 
bor reven^'c, rarely did he even show resentment, and malice 
was not in his nature. He was congenially employed only 
in the exchange of g(H>d offices and the doing of kindly deeds. 
Tlierc was not an hour, from the l>eginning of the trouble 
tm the fatal shot entered his bmly, when the Pi-esident 
would not gkdly, for the Siike of restoring harmony, 

HAVB RKTllACKn ANY STKl' UK HAD TAKEK 

if such retracing had merely involved consequences iKjrsonal 
to himself. Tlie pride of ccmsistcncy, or any Bupi>osctl 
sense of humiliation that might result from surrendenng his 
position, had not a feather's weight with him. No man was 
less subject to such influences from within or from wthout. 
But after most anxious deliberation and the coolest survey 
of all the circuinstnnces, he solemnly believed that the true 
prerogatives of the Kxecutive were involved in the issue 
which had been niiscul, and that he would be unfaithful 
to his supreme obligiiticm if he failed to maintain, in all their 
viffor, the constitutional rights and dignities of his great 
office- He believed this in all the convictions of conscience 
when in sound and vigorous health, and he beUeved it in his 
suffering and prostration, in the last conscious thought 
whicli his wearied iriind bestowed on the transitory struggles 
(»f life. 
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More than this nee<l not be said. Less than this could not 
be miid. Justice to tlie dead, the highest obligation that 
devolves u[K)n the living, demands the declaration that, in all 
the bearings of the subject, actual or 2>ossibIe, the President 
was content in liis mind, justified in his conscience, immova-. 
ble in his conclusions. 

TlIK UKLfOIOUS KLEMENT 

in Garfield's character wjis deep. and earnest. In his early 
youth he esi>oused the faith of the Disciples, a sect of that 
great Baptist communion, which in dilTercnt ecclesiiistical 
establishments is so numerous and so influential throughout 
all parts of the United States. But the broadening tendency 
of liis mind and his active spirit of inquiry were early appar- 
ent, and carried him beyond the dogmas of sect and the 
restmints of association. In selecting a college in which to 
continue his education he rejected Bethany, though presided 
over by Alexander Campbell, the greatest preacher of his 
church. Hisre;isons were cluaracteristic; first, that Bethany 
leaned too heavily towards slavery ; and, second, that being 
himself a Disciple and the son of Disciple parents, he had 
little acquaintance with people of other beliefs, and he 
thought it would make him more liberal, quoting his o\x\\ 
woixls, Imth in his religious and general views, to go into 
a new circle and be under new iniluenees. 
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whicli ho anticixiated as the result of wider culture was fully 
realized. He was emancipated from mere sectarian belief, 
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and with eager interest pu8hed his investigations in the 
direction of modern ])i*ogrcs8ive thouglit. Ho followed with 
quickening step in the paths (»f exploration and s}>eculation 
8o fearlessly trodden by Dar\vin, by Iluxley, by Tyndall, and 
by otlier living scientists of the radicsil and advanced type. 
His own church, binding its disciples by no formulated 
creetl, but accepting the Old and New Tcst4imcnts as the 
word of God, with unbiaiscd lil)crality of private intcrpreta- 
tif>n, favored, if it did not stimulate, the spirit of investiga- 
tion. Its members profess with sincerity, and profess only, 
to be of one mind «and one faith with those who immediately 
folhiwed the Master, and who were first called Christians at 
Antioch. 

But however high Oarficld reasoned of ♦* fixed fate, free 
will, foreknowledge alw^lnte/' ho was never separated from 
the chnrch of the Disciples in his alTections and in his asso- 
ciations. For him it held the Ark of the Covenant. To 
liim it was the gate of heaven. The world of religious 
belief is full of solecisms and contmdictions. A philosophic 
observer declares that men by the thousand will die in 
defence of a creed whose doctrines they do not comprehend 
and whoso tenets they habitually violate. It is equally 
true that men by the thousand will cling to church organiza- 
tions with ijistinctivo and undying fidelity when their belief 
in maturcr years is radically diflferent from that which 
inspired them as neophytes. 

But after this range of 8i>eciUation, and this latitude of 
doubt, Garfield came back always with freshness and delight 
totlie 
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which, earliest implanted, longest survive. Not many weeks 
l)efore his assassination, walking on the banks of the Poto- 
^ ^^ mac \vith a friend, and conversing on those topics of personal 

religion, concerning which noble natures have an uncon- 
quemble reserve, he said that he found the lord's Pi-ayer and 
the simple i)ctitions learned in infancy infinitely restful to 
him, not merely in their stated repetition, but in their cjisual 
and frequent recall as he went about the daily duties of life. 
Certain texts of 8cri[)turc had a very strong hold on his 
memory and his heart. He heard, while in Edinburgh some 
years ago, an eminent Scotch i)reacher who prefaced his 
sermon with reading the eighth chapter of the K[>istle to the 
Romans, which book had been the subject of careful study 
with Garfield during all his religitms life. He was greatly 
impressed by the elocution of the preacher and declaretl that 
it had imparted a new and 

DEEPER MEANING TO TUK MAJESTIC UTTEIIANCK OF ST. PAUL. 

He referred often in after yeai-s to that memorable service, 
and dwelt with exaltation of feeling winm the radiant promise 
and the assured hojK) with which the great ajxistlo of the 
Gentiles was "jwrsuadcd tlint neither doalli, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor jHiwcrH, nor things present* iku* 
things to come, nor height nor de[»th, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.'* 

The crowning characteristic of General Garfield's religious 
opinions, as indeed of all liis opinions, was his liberality. In 
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all tilings he had charity. Tolerance was of his nature. He 
resiK5etetl in others tlie qualities which he possessed hini- 

Bclf siiiccrity of conviction and frankness of expression. 

With him the inquiry Avas not ho much what a man believes, 
but does he believe it? The lines of his friendship and his 
coniideuce encircled men of every creed, and men of no 
ereed, and to the end of his life, on his ever-lcngtliening list 
of friends, were to be found the names of a pious Catholic 
priest and of an honest-minded and generous-hearted free- 
thinker. 

ON THK MOUNlMi OF SATritOAV, JULY SKOOXO. 

Uie President was a contented and liappy man — not in an 
onlinary degree, but joyfully, almost boyishly hai)py. On 
his way to the i-ailroad-stiition, to which he drove slowly, in 
conscious enjoyment of the beautiful morning, with an un- 
wonted sense of leisure and a keen anticii>atiou of pleasure, 
his tidk was all in the gniteful and gratulatory vehi. He 
felt tliat after four months of trial his administmtion was 
strong in its grasp of affairs, strong in iK)pular fjivor, and 
destined to giwv stnmger; that gmve diniciiltics confronting 
him at his inauguration had been safely pas8(?d; that trouble 
lay liehind him and not before him ; that he was soon to 
meet the wife whom he loved, now recovering from an illness 
which had but lately disquieted and at times almost un- 
nerved him ; that he was gcnng to his Alma Mater to renew 
tlie most cherished associations of his young numhood, and to 
excliange greetings with those Avhose deei>ening interest had 
followed every step of his upward progress from the day he 
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entered upon his college course until he had attained the 
loftiest elevation in the gift of his countrymen. 

Surely, if happiness can ever come from the honors or 
triumphs of this world, on that quiet July morning James 
A. Garfield nniy Avell have been a happy man. No foreboding 
of evil haunted him; no slightest premonition of danger 
clouded his sky. His terrible fate was upon him in an 
instant. One moment he stood erect, strong, confident in the 
years stretching peacefully out before liim. The next he 
lay wounded, bleeding, helpless, doomed to weary weeks of 
torture, to silence, and the grave. 

Great in life, he was 

SfltPASSlXGLY CURAT JN PEATIL 

For no cause, in the veiy frenzy of wantonness and wicked- 
ness, by the red hand of murder, he was thrust from the full 
tide of this world's interest, from its hopes, its aspirations, 
its victories, into the visible presence of death — and he did 
not quail. Not alone for one short moment in which, 
stunned and dazed, he could give up life, hanlly aware of its 
relinquishment, but thi-ough diiys of deadly languor, through 
weeks of agony, that was not less agony bewiuse silently 
home, with clear sight and calm courage, ho looked into his 
open grave. What blight and ruin juet his anguished eyes, 
whose lips may tell — what brilliant, broken plans, what 
baflled, high ambitions, what sundering of strong, warai, 
manhood's friendships, what bitter rending of sweet house- 
hold ties I Behind him a proud, expectant nation, a great 
host of sustaining friends, a cherished and hapi>y nK)ther, 
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wearing the full rich hoiion of lier cariy toil and tears ; the 
wife of hitf youth, wliose* wliolo life lay in liis; the little 
boys not yet emerged from childhood's day of frolic ; the 
fair young daughter; the sturdy sons just springing into 
closest companionship, claiming every daiy and every day 
rewarding a fnther^s love and care; and in his lieart the 
eager, rejoicing jwwer to meet all demand. Before him, deso- 
lation and great darkness t And his soul wsis not shaken. 
His countrymen were thrilled witli instant, profound, and 
universal sym[)at]iy. Masterful in his mortal wctikness, lie 
became the centre of a nation's love, enshrined in tlie 
prayers of a world. But all the love and all tlie sympathy 
'could not sliare with him his suflering. He trod the wine- 
press alone. With unfaltering fix>nt lie faced death. With 
unfailing tenderness he took leave of life. Above the 
demoniac liiss of the assassin's bullet he heard tlie voice of 
GoiL * With simple resignation he bowed to the divine 
decree. 

AS TUB END DRKW KRAR. 

his early craving for the sea returned. . The stately mansion 
of power had been to him the wearisome hospital of i)ain, 
and he begged to be taken from its prison walls, from its 
oppressive, stifling air, from its homelcssncss and its ho|)ele8s- 
ness. Gently, silently, the love of a great people, bore the 
pale sufferer to the longed-for healing of the sea, to live or 
to die, as God should will, within sight of its heaving billows, 
within sound of its manifold voices. With wan, fevered 
face tenderly lifted to the cooling breeze, he looked out 
wistfully upon the ocean's changing wonders ; on its far 
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saihH whitening in the morning light; on its i-estless waves, 
rolling shoreward to break and die beneath the noonday 
sun; on Uie red clouds of evening, arching low to the 
horizon; on the sei-ene and shining pathway of the stars. 
Let us think that his dying eyes read a mystic meaning 
which only the wrapt and parting soul may know. Let us 
liclieve that in the silence of the receding world he heard 
the gieat waves breaking on a farther shore, and felt already 
upon his wasted brow the breath of the eternal morning. 



IX, 



THE NATIONAL KEPUBLICAN CONVENTION 
OF 1884. 

THE PTATFORM. 

The Republicans of the United States in National Conven- 
tion assembled renew their allegiance to the principles upon 
which they have triumphed in six successive presidential 
elections, and congratulate the American people on the 
attniument of so many results in legislation and admin- 
istration by which the Kepublican party has, after saying 
the Union, done so much to render its institutions just, 
equal, and beneficent, the safeguard of liberty, and the 
embodiment of tlie best thought and highest purpose 
of our citizens. 

Tlie Republican party has gained its strength by quick 
and faithful response to the demantls of the i)eople for the 
freedom and equality of all men, for a United Nation, as- 
suring the rights of all citizens, for the elevation of labor, 
for an honest currency, for purity in legislation, and for 
integrity and accountability in all departments of the 
government, and it accepts anew the duty of leading in 
the work of progress and reform. We lament the death 
of President Garfield, whose sound statesmanship, long con- 
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spicuousness in Congress, gave promise of ,a strong and 
successful administration, a promise fully realized during 
the short period of his office as President of the United 
States. Ilis distinguished success in war and ^leace have 
endeared him to the hearts of the American people. 

In the administrution of President Arthur we recognize 
a wise, conservative, and patriotic policy, under which the 
country has been blessed witli remarkable prosi^rity, and 
we believe his eminent services are entitled to, and will 
receive, the hearty approval of every citizen. 

It is the first duty of a good government to protect the 
rights and promote the interests of all the i)cople. The 
largest divei^sity of industry is most productive of general 
prosperity and of the comfort and independence of the 2>co2)Ie. 
We, therefoi-e, demand, that the imposition of duties on 
foreign imports shall be nia<le " not for revenue only," but 
that in raising the requisite revenues f«)r the government, 
such duties shall be so levied as to alTord security to our 
diversified industries, and protection to tlie riglits and wages 
of the laborer, to the end that active and intelligent labor, 
as well as capital, may have its just award, and the laboring- 
man his full share in tlie national i)rosperity. 

Against the so-called economic system of the Democratic 
party which would degrade our labor to the foreign stand- 
ard, we enter our earnest protest. The Democratic party 
has failed comi)letcly to I'clieve the people of the burden of 
unneccss;iry taxation by a wise reduction of the surplus. 

The Republican party pledges itself to correct the ine- 
qualities of the tarilT, and to reduce the surplus, not by the 
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vicious ai)d indiscriminate process of horizontal reduction, 
but by sucIl methods as will relievo the taximjrcr without 
injuring the hibor or the gi*cat pn»ductivc interests of the. 
country. 

We recognize the importance of sheep husbandly in the 
United States, the serious depression which it is now ex[>e- 
riencing, and the danger threatening its future pro8i>erity, 
and we therefore resx)ect the demands of the representatives 
of thb important agricultund interest for a readjustment of 
dutj" ujion foreign wool, in order that such industry shall 
liave full and adequate 'protection. 

We have alwa\-s recommended the best money known to 
the civilized world, and we urge that clTort« should be made 
to unit all commercial nations in the cstsiblishment of the in- 
ternational standard which shall fix, for all, the relative value 
of gold and silver coinage. 

The regulation of commerce with foreign nations and 
between the States is one of the most important prerogatives 
of the general government, and the Itepublican party dis- 
tinctly announces its purpose to supi)ort such legislation as 
will fully and efliciently carry out the constitutional juiwer 
of Congress over inter-state commerce. The i)rincii>le of 
tlie public regiUation of niilway coqK)rations is a wise and 
salutar}* one for the pi*otection of all classes of people, and 
wo favor legislation that shall prevent unjust discrimination 
and excessive charges for transportation, and that shall 
secure to tlie people and the railways alike Uie fair and equal 
protection of the laws. 

We favor the establishment of a national biureau of labor, 
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the enforcement of the eight-hour law, a wise and judicious 
system of general education by adequate appropriation fi-om 
the national revenues wherever the same is needed. We 
believe that everywhere the protection to a citizen of Ameri- 
can birth must bo secured to citizens by American adoption, 
and we favor the settlement of national differences by inter- 
national arbitration. 

The Kepublican party, having its birth in a hatred of slave 
labor, and a desire tluit all men may be truly free and equal, 
is unalterably opposed to placing our workingmen in compe- 
tition with any form of servile lalxor, whether at home or 
abroad. In this spirit we denounce the inq>ortation of con- 
tract labor, whether from Europe or Asia, as an oiTcnce 
against the spirit of American institutions, and we pledge 
ourselves to sustain the i>rcscnt law restricting Cliinese im- 
migration and to provide such further legislation as is neces- 
sary to carry out its pur^wses. 

Reform of the civil service Jiuspiciously begun under Re- 
publican administnition should bo completed by the further 
extension of the reform system already estjiblished by law, to 
all the grades of the service to which it is applicable. The 
spirit and pui'i)ose of the reform should be obsci*ved in all 
executive api)ointments, and all laws at variance with the 
objects of existing reformed Icgishition should be reiKjalcd, to 
the end that the dangera of free institutions which lurk in 
the ix)wer of oflicial patronage may be wisely and effectively 
avoided. 

The public lands are a heritage of the i>eoi>le of the 
United States, and should be reserved, as far as iK)ssible, for 
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small holdings by actual settlera. We are opposed to the 
acquisition to largo tracts of these lands by cori)orations or 
individuals, especially where sncli lioldings are in the liands 
of non-resident aliens, and we will endeavor to obtain such 
legislation as will tend to correct this evil. We demand of 
Congress the speedy forfeiture of all land-grants which have 
lajtsed by reason of non-compliance with acts of incorpora- 
tion, in all cases wliere tlicre h is been no attempt in good 
fiaith to perform the condition of sucli gnints. 

The grateful thanks of the American pco[>le are due to 
the Union sohliers and ssiiloi-s of the hite war, and the 
Republican party stands }>Ie(Iged to suitable pensions for all 
who were disabled and fur the widows and orjihans of those 
who died in tlie war. Tlie Republican party also pledges 
itself ta the re[>eal of the limitation contained in the arrears 
act of 18T9, so that all invalid soldiera shall share alike and 
their pensions begin with the date of disability or discharge, 
and not with the date of the application. 

Tlie Republican i>ai*ty favors a i>olicy which shall keep us 
from entangling alliances with foreign nations, and which 
gives us the right to expect that foreign nations shall refmin 
from meddling in American affairs — the policy which seeks 
peace and can trade with all j)owers, but especially those of 
the Western hemisphere. 

Wc demand the restoration of our navy to its oldtime 
strength and efficiency, that it may in any sea protect the 
rights of American citizens and the interests of American 
commerce ; and we call u}X)n Congress to remove the bur- 
dens under which American shipping has been depressed, so 
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that it may again be true that we have a commerce which 
leaves no sea unexplored, and a navy which takes no law 
from superior force. 

Resolved^ That apj)ointments by the President to offices in 
the Territories should be made from the bona fide citizens 
and residents of the Territories wherein they are to serve. 

Resolved^ That it is the duty of Congress to enact such 
laws as shall promptly and eiTectually suppress the system 
of polygamy within our Territories and divorce the i)olitical 
from the ecclesiastical power of the so-called Moi*mou 
Church, and that the law so enacted should be rigidly 
enforced by the civil authorities if j>ossible, and by military 
if need be. 

The people of the United States, in their organized 
capacity, constitute a nation, and not a mere confefleracy of 
States. The national government is supreme within the 
sphere of its national duty, but the States have reserv^ed 
rights which should be faithfully maintiiined; each should 
be guai-ded with jealous care, so that the harmony of our 
system of government may bo lu-eservcd, and the Union kept 
inviolate. The perpetuity of our institutions rests iqKUi the 
maintenance of a free ballot, an honest count, and correct 
returns. We denounce the fraud and violence practised by 
the Democracy in Southern States, by which the will of the 
voter is defeated, as dangerous to the preservation of free 
institutions; and we solemnly arraign the Democratic party 
as being the guilty recipient of fruits of such fraud and 
violence. We extend to the Republicans of the South, 
regardless of their former party affiliations, our cordial 
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iyiDimthy, ami ple<lge to tliem our most earnest efforts to 
jiroinote tlw passage of such legislation as will secure to every 
ciUzen« of whatever race and color, the full and complete 
recognition, iKwsession, and exorcise of all civil and iwlitical 
rights. 

Tire NOMIXATIOX OP MK. BLAINE. 

When the National Convention of the Republican party 
was called to onlcr on June 6, 1884, in the great luill in the 
city of Chicago, and it was announced that balloting for a 
candidate was in order, there was the usual .excitement, and 
tlie silent interest was most intense. As the States were 
called the friends of each candidate looked with eager eyes. 
Wlien California gave sixteen votes for Mr. Blaine a storm 
of applause broke from the great audience, which was the 
rignal for that kind of demonstration which cannot be sup 
l>res8eil in a great gathering where the interests of so many 
people are to bo considorcd. The csiU proceeded, and when 
the result w.»s announcetl showing 834 1-2 for Mr. Blaine, 
the liall was once niore slwkcn with applause. 

The Convention was now thoroughly aroused. Mr. Curtis 
and his friemls were determined to make any comhuiation to 
defeat the iwpular choice, while a most ccmspicuous figure 
was William Walter Pheli*, of New Jersey. Mr. Piicliw i« 
known not only as an able man, but as a scholarly and cul- 
tured man as well, and his influence was widely felt through- 
out the session. As the Stotes were cjvlled, all eyes were ui)on 
Judge Foroker, of Ohio. It ha«l been exi»ectc<l by some that 
a oombiiMtion might bo fonned with one of the Shennaus for 
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a candidate^ and other combinations were hoped for by tlie 
men wlio went to the convention to defeat Mr. Blaine. But 
when the result of tlie second ballot was announced, it was 
seen that Mr. Blaine had made a substantial gain, Ins vote 
running to 840. 

The third ballot was called and the excitement was 
intense. All eyes turned toward Ohio again, but Forakcr 
gave no visible sign of his intentions. The Kansas delega- 
tion lifted a banner bearing tlie name of Blaine ; it had 
brooms on each comer and a large broom in the centre. Im- 
mense enthusiasm was everywhere manifest for Mr. Blaine, 
and in the midst of the excitement it was announced that the 
Ijogan men would go for Blaine. William Walter Pheljis tele- 
graphed to Augusta, and the Blaine men rested in confidence. 
The fourth ballot would decide the contest. A combination 
would be effected, or Mr. Blaine would carry the day. Tliis 
wiui the feeling when it was announced that Mr. Blaine had 
875 votes on the third ballot. 

The voting began amid great excitement. Obstructions 
wei*e proi)osed, but they were 8\ve[)t out of the way. In the 
midst of this Senator Cullom atteniplcd to read a disiwtch 
from General I^gau transferring his strength to I^Ir. Blaine. 
He wjxs interrui)ted, but Illinois replied by casting thirty-four 
votes for James (J. Blaine. The story was tidd. Cheer 
\k\Mn\ cheer ran through the hall. The remainder of the' 
voting only added weight to the victory for the Maine 
statesman. Seventy thousand people in the streets had 
caught the sound and their voices wei-e heard inside the gi*eat 
building. TJiere was a pause. The secretaiy arose and 
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Mud: **Tlie whole number of dologateis 820; the whole 
number of votes, 816 ; necessary for a choice, 411, of which 
Robert T. Lincoln received 2; John A. Ix)gan, 7; Joseph R. 
Hawley, 15 ; George F. Edmunds, 41 ; Chester A. Arthur, 207 ; 
and James G. Blaine, 500"— He was heai-d no farther. 
Men and women rose in their places and a burst of applause 
went up, answered from witliout by another equally loud, to 
which was added the roar of cannon. James G. Blaine liad 
received 644 votes and Avas nominee of the Republican 
National C!ouvention. 

TUB NBW8 IX AUGUSTA. 

In four minutes after the dcsiwitch was i-eccivcd that James 
G. Bhiine was nominated, a correspondent of The Boston 
Globe, in company Avith Mr. Blaine's intimate friend, Orville 
D. Baker, and C. C. Hunt, Esq., were quietly infonning Mr. 
Blaine and his family of his nomination. The now nominee 
of the Republican party was quietly swinging in his hammock 
under a spreading appie-trcc, and sitting around him wci-c 
Mrs- Blaine and two of her daughters. Miss Stanwood (Mrs. 
Blaine's sister). Miss Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. Homan, Miss 
Manly, and Miss Johnson. This was the first authentic news 
received by the nominee of his selection. He refused a 
regular inter\iew, saying he did not think it wise to answer 
questions or put forAvanl any views at jirescnt His demeanor 
of quiet oomi>o8urc was in nowise disturbed from what it has 
been all tlirough the past week. 

"T did not expect a dcAnite result so soon," said Mr. 
Blaine; "but the anxiety in regard to the nomination ques- 
tion it overt at least,'' said he to Mr. Baker. 
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To Mr. Sprague, editor of his home pa[)er, avIio at tliis 
moment put in an apiiearance, he said: *^\Vell, no 
man in the country can say I schemed, or dictated, or 
^1 y traded, or had anything to do with this nomination or con- 

vention. I have asked no delegate to vote for me, have 
written to no man, not even to Mr. Manly, or Mr. John L. 
Stevens, or Mr. Bigelow, or my friend Homan here ; to no 
one have I said one word, in any way, manner, or sha[>e that 
can in any way be construed to be a bid or a move toward 
tliis nomination.*' 

At this time the booming of the old cannon on the wharf 
at Hallowell, said to be one that was used on the Koxqv 
dunng her fight with the Enterprise, gave tlie first boom for 
Blaine that was 

SOUKDKD IS THK STATK OIT MAINE. 

" Is n't this glorious ? " cried Miss Dodge to some ladies 
who just drove up. 

The first congratulatory despatch received by Mr. Blaine 
was from Geneml CulUs, of New York, and was sent before 
the final vote was taken. It Avas as follows : — 



To James G. /Wafiic, — Allow mc to coiigratulnto you on your nouil- 
nntiou. Sccuritiet iu Wall Street advuuoe in proportion as your vote 
inurcaset. 

Mr. Blaine and his entire family seemed just as quiet and 
unconcerned as ever, but as the crowd of fiicnds increased 
and the streets around began to be crowded with village-folk 
shouting their huzzsis and pushing to get the best view of 
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tbc hajipy jiarty ou the lawn, tlio cliiUlroii licgan to show 
eigusof excitement; then Miss Dodge enught sound of the 
churclibells ns they began to ring ; this was followed by the 
shrieks of steani-wliistles fi*oni factories and steamers ou the 
river. Tlie noise, as it incre«ised, began to relax the severe 
strain wliich the entire family Iiave held their over feelings, 
and one by one tJiey grew more animated, a brighter light 
came to the eye, and the voices were raised a little higher. 
The air was filled with shouts of joy as the throngs grew 
thicker on tlie streets. The bells and guns from ILillowell 
and Gardiner, two and six miles down the river, joined in 
the general din. Newspa|)er corresi)ondents began to make 
their way along to the party on the lawn, and Mr. Blaine 
himself began to show the efTccts of the tremendous excite- 
ment as the crowd grew larger and the noise grew in volume. 
It seemed as though every worksho}) and store had emptied 
itself into the streets, and ever}'body was excited and jubi- 
lant Tlie Democrats caught the excitement and were 
inclined to feel tliat the selection of an Augusta citizen was 
at least an honorto good citizens, and tliey were wilUng to 
join in the glad celebration going on. 

C02(ORATULATIONS UAVK POURKI) IK 

upon Blaine since five o*cIock. Among tlie firat to come 
were those of Presfdent Arthur and Senator Logan* Presi- 
dent Arthur sent the following : — 

ExicnnvR Mansion, Wsshtngton, D.C. 
Bstu Jamns G. IKaliM,— At the oandldate of the Ropubliosn party 
jrea will have 107 eanictt and oordlal support. 
(8lpi^> CHKtTRK A. Arthur. 
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WAsnncGTON, D.C. 
J. O. i?/a^fi«, — I most heartily congratulato you on your noiiiiiiatioa. 
You will bo elected by your friend}*. 

John A. Looan. 

Bcforo half-past six o'clock congratulations had been 
received from over one luuidred people, prominent among 
tliem api>earing Murat Halstead, of Cincinnati; Howard 
Carroll, of the New York Times; ex-Governor Alonzo B. 
Cornell, of New York ; ex-Governor Foster, of Ohio ; and 
lion. H. J. Ramsdell. At half-past ten nearly one thousand 
messages Jiad been received, and still they came. Mr. 
Blaine's time was so thoroughly occupied that he found 
time to reply to but few. President Arthur and John A. 
Logan were among the first to whom replies were sent 

IN FRONT or BLAINB*S RESIDENCB 

a tremendous bonfire had been started in the evening, and 
around this, and into the square between Blaine's Iiouse and 
the capitol, a great procession filed, cheering and shouting 
for Blaine. Mr. Blaine appeared, and made the following 
si)ecch : — 

Fellotc<itizens^ my friends and my neighhors^'^l thank 
you very sincerely for the honor of this call. There is no 
8|X)t in tlie world where I am so pleased to receive good 
news as among the people with whom I have been closely 
connected for over thirty yeai-s* Again and again I than^ 
you for this greeting. Oood-night. 
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At eleven o^clock a sccoud pi*oce88ion Wcos fonnod, and 
marched to Mr. BIaiiie*s house. Just as this procession got 
fairly under way, a sudden and furious tliunder-stonn came 
up. Lightning flaslies alternated with tlie fliglit of rockets, 
and the rumble of thunder mingled with tlie roar of cannon. 
Engine-whistles shrieked, bells were ringing furiously, the 
crowd was singing and shouting, bunds playing, and the rain 
pouring* Amid all the din of earth and heaven the crowd 
poured into Mr. lUaine^s home, entering the front door, 
parsing into the sjKicious north parlor, where they were 
jiresented to Mr. Dlaine by Orville D. Baker and Joseph 
Homan. AH sorts and conditions of mankind wei*o present ; 
mud and water was no obstacle; they had come to shake 
hands vniXx Dlaine, and shake liands they must. For each 
and all )Ir. Blaine liad a word and a smile. The crowd 
passed quickly through the north parlor into a hallway and 
out from the house by a back entmnce, then to the grounds 
and out to Capitol Square, where they reformed in line of 
march and down io\xn they came again. 

Tlie whole city was one blaze of light; huge bonOres 
glowed and sizzled in the ]>ouring rain from every si^uare 
and at nearly every street comer. From the Hotel North 
was flung probably the iii-st flag bearing the name of J. G. 
Blaine for President that kissed the breeze in this campaign, 
it being out in less tlian ten minutes after the ncAVS of the 
nomination was received here. 

It was a curious sight to see seven or eight thousand per- 
sons gathered in the square in front of Blaine^s house in 
a furious thunder-stomif waiting to see and hear him, and 
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shout themselves hoai^sc in his honor. During Blaine's 
second si>eech he alluded to the shower. *• Never you mind, 
Mr. Blaine,*' shouted a voice, "we have been waithig for 
this shower for eight yeitrs." Mr. Blaine alluded veiy pleas- 
antly to Mr. Logan, whose name was received with prolonwd 
cheermg. * ^ 



Ocorgo 'JMrncr. 
Gcor'fo \y. Braxdnll. 
C. airU. ShoiiU. 
Jc«io (\ l>iike. 
•Tiu. K. Sliiuglitor. 
Fnmk II. Hirtset. 
Puul Strobncli. 



LIST OK TIIK DELEGATES. 

ALABAMA. 



G. W. Wjishintrton. 
Isaac lluyinan. 
WilliAiii youiigblood. 
WlUluni J. SU^voui. 
Iluirli A.Carfton. 
IxswU K. Pardons, Jr. 
W. J. Aiitliouy. 



Algernon A. Kabsoii. 
L. J. Waahiogtou. 
it A. Mofoly, Jr. 
Arthur nin^cluiiii. 
A. \V. McCul lough. 
retorJ. CronthAW. 



PoucH Clayton. 
I^>^au II. K<K>ts. 
M. \V. (Jiblw. 
ilciiry M. Cooi>or. 
tiacub Trlcbcr. 



AKKANSAS. 

S. II. Holland. 
•Tolin II. Jolniivon. 
Fordhiainl IlavU. 
A. A. Tufts. 
George II. Thoiiipsoii. 



M. W. nciOamin. 
Jacob Yoe«. 
Ltifayetro Gregg. 
Kidder Kldd. 



T. K. nanl. 
W. \y. Morrow. 
Georgo A. Knight. 
Horace Davis. 
C. r. «UMh. 
B. O. Carr. 



CAUI<X>|{MA. 
>V. II. Park,*. 
G. W. Sclh'Il. 
Williaiu Johnston. 
Eli S. Dennison. 
D.-iv!d Mcrimc. 
amrles F. Crocker. 



A. B. Sprcckel. 
M. C. Blake. 
D. C. Bcod. 
Oregon Saunders. 
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g. H. Elbert. 
Wm. A. UamlU- 



Augustus Brandcgce. 
Knsacrkk Mllet. 
SaiiiiM*! K. Merwin, Jr. 
John L. Houston. 



W. Hastings. 

johu rtning* 



DennU Egmi. 
.Joseph B-Ue- 
J.D.Cole. 



A. E. Buck. 
W. A.Plodgcr. 
I^ 31. rUmsaiits. 
O.D.Forsyth. 
A. X. Wll«m- 
James Blue. 
C.W. Arnold. 
CseMrFew. 



S^M-Cullom. 
John M. HimilUmi. 
Clark E.Gwrr. 
^ttit«mC.Cook. 
J. I^ Woodward. 
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COLORADO. 

C. C. Davis. 
AlW'n GuUctt. 

CONNKCTICUT. 

Liizcmo .1. Munson. 
John O. Kiliiionds. 
V. B. a»miibc»rlln. 
lUlph IMillbort. 

DKLAWAIIB. 

George V. Mtiswy. 
Diinicl J. I-Jiyton. 

VI/>KIDA. 

AV. O. Stiinrt. 
Janios M. Coombs. 
A.C.Mghtbum. 

GKOlUtlA. 

Elbert Head. 
E. Sewanl SnialL 
W. H.Johniwn. 
J.C.IWaU. 
John E. Bryant. 
AV. D. Moore. 
W. W. Brown. 
P.O. Holt. 

ILLINOIS. 

AbiHsr Taylor. 
AVni. 8. Powell. 
Wni. E. Kent. 
Geo. B.Davis. 
j.B.Wheeter. 



A. L. Enilgh. 
Bei^aniln F. CroweU. 



Eugene S. IWss. 
Ira G. Brlggs. 
KlK5nc7A*r G. IHU. 
OnMinius 11. Filer. 



AVni. J. Stewart. 
John H. Hoffecker. 



J. O. Tiong. 

U. \y. aiandler. 



G. P. Burnett. 
J, Q. Gai^sett. 
Mark A. Wood. 
Madison Davis. 
W.T.B. Wilson. 
James B. Ga?ton. 
W.F.Holden. 
R. It. Wright. 



Samuel B. Baymond. 
UC. Colling Jr. 
Chas.B. Fuller. 
I^M. Kelly. 
Norman Lewis. 
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O. C. Town. 
8. G. Baldwin. 
H. T. Noble. 
It. W. Willeu. 
J. A. Bell. 
8. T. Rogen>. 
'lliofi. Voimnni. 
W. W. Wright. 
11. II. Whiting. 
C. V. Cluindler. 



R. W. Thompson. 
Beiy. U. Harrison. 
John H. Baker. 
]i[orrls McDonald. 
James C. Vcaoh. 
F. B. Posey. 
George G. Itelly. 
W. U. Gardener. 
D. M. AUpaugh. 
A. P. Cliarles. 



J. 8. Clarkson. 
W. O. Doniian. 
J. Y. Stone. 
^^ M. Hubbard. 
D. A. MorrlwMi. 
Wm. Wilson, Jr. 
John Hilsinger. 
W. F. Shaw. 
H. C. Henumway. 



1 LLIKOIS. • C&nUmied, 

C. A. Ballanl. 
A. C. MatrliewR. 
W. W. I'crry. 
Wm. Jayne. 

D. C. Smith. 
J. W. FIfor. 
Geo. K. Ingham. 
L. 8. Wilson, 
aiaj*. G. Eokhnrt. 
Qias. Churchill. 



INDIANA. 

John O. Cravens. 
Eugene it. Hay. 
W. A. Montgomery. 
Joi«epli I. Irwhi. 
Chas. H. Ihirchenall. 
Jotthua H. Miilelte. 
Henry C. Adams. 
I^ T. 3nclioner. 
Wm. C. Smllh. 
Wm. It. McKeen. 



IOWA. 

W. II. Norris. 
A. G. Stewart. 
O. II. Lyon. 
J. W. Wilkat. 
Merritt Green, Jr. 
H. 8. WIufIow. 
Calvin Manning. 
0. H. Gateh. 
£. W. Weeks. 



S. I. II. Black. 
•John I. Kiniiker. 
J. M.Trultt. 
K. A. llalbert. 
il. F. Keuter. 
T. S. i:idi,-ewtty. 
C. T. Stratum. 
T. M. Simpson. 
W. McAdams. 



(Seorgi^ B. Williams. 
Amerirus C. Dally. 
S. 1*. Thompson. 
Geo. W. Holman. 
•Tamos ii. Kenner. 
JoiuiM Votow. 
0.<<ear A. Simons. 
Orville Car%'er. 
Joseph D. Oliver. 
George Mo4m. 



W. H. Christie. 
W. M. Wilson. 
E. A. Conslgney. 
T. M. ('. Logan, 
it. S. Benson. 
O. C. T. Mason. 
J. B. Funk. 
J. D. Ainswortli. 
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p. B. Plumb. 
John G. WcknIs. 
Jaiiic* S. Merritt. 
A. W. Maiiu. 
Cyru« liPlaii»Ji •'«•• 
llenry K. liwU*}'. 



Walter E*-Jww. 
AV. W. Culbcrtson. 
W. O. Bradley, 
John W. Lewis. 
Edward E. Farley. 
P. C. Bragg. 
J. Z. Moore 
Judge T^ndlB. 
W. Z. liazeltp. 



^VlUUm Pitt Kellogg. 
Andrew J. Puuioiit* 
P. S. B. Plnchlmck. 
A. S5- Bailger. 
Robert F. Gulchard. 
W. B. ^erctuuit. 



G^rge C. ^Vliig. 
Jo«lah II.DniMUUoml* 
Joseph R. Bodwcll. 
J. S. Wheelwright, 



liait B. Helton. 
; Wallaee, 



W9rd$ aS James (?. BlaifU* 



KAK8A8. 

Robert Alknuin. • 
Jt>8ciih r. Root. 
Juiiu^ R. UallowcU. 
WilUaiii r. Hackney. 
AVUliAiii 3lartliidalc 
George R. Teck. 

KBXTCCKY. 
AUon AUonftworth. 
G. r. Jolly. 
Edward J. IIUpp. 
John Mai»oii Brown. 
SllsiJ* F. Miller. 
Joseiili A. Scarlett. 
D. M. Comlngore. 
wnilain C. Goodloe. 
R. P. Stoll. 

IX)U1SIANA. 

P. T. Ilorwlg. 
Henry Dcinara. 
George Drury. 
L. A. Martinet. 
Albert II. Ixsonard. 
AVllllam llar|>er. 

MAINR. 

Albion Little. 
Cliarlc* K. Iluwey. 
Amos F. Crockett. 
Beuel B. Fuller. 

MARTLANP. 

John T. Ensor. 
Henry M. Clabauglu 



E. A. Berry. 
E. C. Culp. 
J. S. McI>owell. 
C. C. Woods. 
J. W. Ady. 
R. L. Walker. 



Robert Boyd. 
George Denny, Jr. 
G. M. 'Hiomas. 
John Bradfonl. 
Andrew J. Auxlcr. 
J. C. Evcrsole. 
B. A. Buckncr. 
U. G. Trimble. 



Frank L. Morey. 
E. W. Hall. 
Lewis J. Sauer. 
CUlTord Morgan. 



J. M. Hayncs. 
Andrew P. Wlswoll. 
Austin Harris. 
E. A. Thompson. 



Lewis U. Marthi. 
WlllUm C. CUy. 
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Lycurgus K. Phillips. 
Tliomas S. Hodson. 
Charles T. Westcott. 
James C. MuUikhi. 



George F. Hoar. 
W. W. Crai>o. 
John D. 1x>iig. 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Jonathan Bounio. 
Frank S. Stevens. 
Frank M. Ames. 
Eben L. Ripley. 
Henry P. Kidder. 
Edward L. Pierce. 



MARYLAND..' ConUmud. 

D. P. West. 
Wmiain Coath. 
J. W. Jordan. 
Henry W. Rogers. 

MA8SACIIUSKTT8. 

J08S0 M. Gove. 
Cli)irlc« T. Gallagher. 
•Tf>liii F. Andrew. 
Epliraim Steams. 
Carroll V. Wright. 
Amos F. Breed. 
K. A. Haskell. 
George W. Cate. 
Fred. T. Greenhalge. 
Andrew C. Stone. 



James A. Gary. 
William G. Green. 
Geo. L. Wellington. 
J. McPherson ScotU 



Robi*rt R. Bishop. 
Jo^pli G. Ray. 
William W. Rice. 
T. C. Bates^ 
Chester C. Coiiant. 
Rmincy Wallace. 
Henry S. Hyde. 
Levi L. Brown. 



Roswell G. Horr. 
W. F. Swift. 
Julius C. Burrows. 
Samuel C. Watson. 
R. A. Alger. 
Willett S. 3ron»y. 
W. A. UmlerwiHid. 
Joseph T. Jacobs. 
Edwhi C. Nichols. 



MICHIGAN. 

W. H. Powers. 
Joitiah Andrews. 
Seth T. lieed. 
George W. Webber. 
Henry F. 'lliomas. 
W, D. Chattorton. 
Joseph T. Sawyer, 
tlohn P. Sanborn. 
R. B. Noble. 



W. S. 'IHtrok. 
William E. Watson. 
Abel Anderson. 
Mjirtin P. Gale. 
H. il. Applhu 
G. W. Bell. 
Seth C. MofTett. 
S. M. Steplienson. 



D. M. Sabln. 
Cttshmaii K. Davis. 
C. Graves. 
O. B. Goukl. 
T. H. Armstrong. 



MIXNKSOTA. 

C. H. Conkey. . 
A. F. Cronby. 
L. Z. Rogers. 
E. V. Canlleld. 
Liberty Hall. 



R. B. Langdon. 
Stanfonl Newell. 
A. Barto. 
H. G. Page. 
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B. K. Bruce. 
James Hill. 
J. M. Bynuiii. 
Richanl F. Beck. 
II. C. I'owcr*. 
W. II. Kennon. 



IL T. Van llorne. 
•I. B. IIciuIertOB. 
B. >L PrentiM. 
n. K. Ilavent. 
J. T. Barber. 
IL W. Cramer. 
J. II. Turner. 
A. W. Mullen. 
J. n. 'Ilioinaa. 
Ira B. Hyde, 
A. C Dawes. 



J. IL TIrarston. 
X. S. llarwrnnL 
John Jensen. 
George A. Brooks. 



Edward II. BoUius. 
George II. Siowell. 
Gbarles U. Sawyer. 



C. C Sterenson. 
)L D. Foley. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

John S. Burton. 
D. T. J. Matthew. 
W. n. Alien. 
Wesley Cmyton. 
II. ll/lIurrlnj;ton. 
J. W. liOiigstrcet. 

MISftOUUI. 

o.c. mil. 

John H. JoiicA. 
Wiliiniii Warner. 
W. S. Shirk. 
Odon Guitar. 
Tlieo. Brcinor. 
M. G. BeynoUls. 
lleiiry C. Meyer. 
John C. B4MiPk"k. 
CliJiun.-ey I. Flllcy. 
J. II. Mclxuin. 

NEURAMKA. 

Eugene Im Beed. 
Cliureh Howe. 
WlUlaiu T. Scott. 
G. W. Burt<m. 

XKW IIAMPSIUIIB. 

Joseph B. Clark. 
Cliarle* D. AlcDunie. 
Warren Brown. 

yRVADA. 

J. 11. Iteml. 
John E. Dixon. 



T. C. Cranberry. 
William N. Haneock. 
John K. To^MJh. 
C. A. Simpson. 
Tliomns Bichardson. 
J. A. Galbrcatli. 



FhnI. W. Mott. 
KosHMth W. WclKjr. 
Eihvanl Mcuhahn. 
E. D. Sankoy. 
auirlcii II. Kurton. 
W. D. Tyler. 
J. B. A. Upton. 
Nonuan Gibbs. 
A. B. Carroll. 
Boyd Duncan. 



C. P. Matthewson. 
J. II. McCall. 



Frank D. Currier, 
llenry B. AtlierUm. 



8. L.Lce. 
A. J. Blair. 
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Wniam J. Scwcll. 
John J. Gardiner. 
William W. inielps. 
J. Frank Fort. 
Isaac T. Nichols. 
Thomas B. Hamed. 



llieo<Iorc RooscTclt. 
Andrew D. White. 
John I. Gilbert. 
Edwin Packard. 
GiH). W. Curtis. 
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LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 

Augusta, Maine, July 16, 1884. 

The Honorable John B. ITcnderson and otJ^ers of tJie Com- 
mitUey etc. etc. 

Gentlemen^ — In accei>ting the nomination for the presi- 
dency tendered nie by tlio Repuhlican National Convention, 
I beg to express a deep siMise of tlio honor wliicli is conferred 
and of the duty wliicli is imposed. I venture to accomimny 
the acceptance with some observations U[)on the questions 
involved in the contest — questions whose settlement may 
affect the future of the nation favorably or unfavorably for 
a long series of years. 

In enumerating the issues \x\iO\\ which the Republican 
l>arty appeals for jKipular support, the convention has been 
singularly explicit and felicitous. It has proj^erly given the 
leading 2K>sition to the industrial interests of the country as 
affected by the tariff on imports. On that question the two 
jiolitical jiarties are radically in conflict. Almost the first 
act of the Republicans, when they came into power in 18G1, 
was the establishment of the principle of protection to 
American labor and to American capital. This principle the 
Republicau party has ever since steadily maintained, while 
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on the other hand the Democi*atic party in Congress has for 
fifty yeare persistently warred upon it. Twice within that 
|)eriod our opi)oncnts have destroyed tariffs arranged for 
protection, and since the close of the Civil War, whenever 
they have controlled the House of Representatives, hostile 
legislation has been attemjited — never more conspicuously 
than in their principal measuie at the late session of 
Congress. 

TnK TARIFF QITKSTIOX. 

Revenue laws are in their very nature subject to frequent 
revision in order that they may be adapted to changes and 
modifications of trade. The Republican party is not con- 
tending for the permanency of any particular statute. The 
issue between the two parties does not have reference to 
a si>ecifio law. It is far broader and far deeper. It involves 
a principle of wide application and beneficent influence 
against a theory which we believe to be unsound in concep- 
tion and inevitably hurtful in practice. In the many tariff 
revbions which have been necess;iry for the past twenty- 
three years, or which may hereafter become necessar}% the 
Republican paity has maintained, and will maintain, the 
policy of protection to American industry, while our oppo- 
nents insist upon a revision wliich practically destroys that 
policy. The issue is thus distuict, well-defined, and unavoid- 
able. The |)ending election nmy determine the fate of 
protection for a generation. The overthrow of the policy 
moans a lai*ge and permanent I'eduction in the wages of the 
American laborer, besides involving the loss of vast amounts 
of American capital invested in manufacturing enterprises* 
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The value of the present revenue sjrstem to the people of 
tlie United States is not a matter of theory, and I shall sub- 
mit no argument to sustain it. I only invite attention to 
certain facts of oiTicial record wliich seem to constitute 
a demonstration. 

In the census of 1850 an effort was made, for the fii-st time 
in our Iiistory, to obtain a valuation of all the proi)erty in 
the United States. The attempt was in largo degree unsuc- 
ccssfuL Partly from lack of timc» partly from i)rejudico 
among many who thought the inquiries foreshadowed a new 
scheme of taxation, the returns were incomplete and unsjit- 
isfactor3\ Little more was done than to consolidate the 
local valuation used in the Stiites for puri>osesof assessment, 
and that, as eveiy one knows, differs widely from a complete 
exhibit of all the pn»i)crty. 

In the census of 1800^ however, the work was done with 
great thoroughness — the distinction between "assessed" 
value and **true" value being carefully observed. The 
grand result was that the "true value? of aU the property 
in the States and Territories (excluding slaves) amounted to 
fourteen thousand millions of dollars ($14,000,000,000). 
Tliis aggregate Mas the net result of the labor and the savings 
of all the i>eople within the area of the Ujiited States from 
the time the first British colonist landed in 1G07 down to 
the year 18C0. It represented the fruit of the toil of two 
hundred and fifty years. 

After 18C0 the business of the country was encouraged 
and develoi)ed by a protective tariff. At the end of twenty 
years the total property of the United States, as returned 
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by the census of 1880, amounted to the enormous aggregate 
of forty-four thousand millions of dollars (844,000,000,000). 
This great result was attained, notwithstanding the fact that 
countless millions had in the interval been wasted in the 
progress of a bloody war. It tlius apijcars that while our 
population between 1860 and 1880 increased 60 per cent, the 
aggregate property of the country increased 214 per cent. — 
showing a vastly enhanced wealth per capita among the 
people. Thirty thousand millions of dollars ($30,000,000,000) 
had been added during these twenty years to the permanent 
wealth of the nation. 

These results are regarded by the older nations of the 
world as phenomenal. That our country should surmount 
the peril and the cost of a gigantic war and for an entire 
period of twenty ycai-s make an average gain to its Avealth of 
one hundred and twenty-five millions of dollars per month 
surpasses the exi>erienco of all other nations, ancient or 
modern. Even the opponents of the present revenue system 
do not pretend that in the whole history of civilization any 
parallel can be found to tlie material progress of the United 
Stiites, since, the accession of the Kepublican iwirty to 
power. 

The i>eriod between 1860 and to-day has not been one 
of material prosi>erity only. At no time in the history of 
the United States has there been such progress in the 
moral and phiknthropic field. Religious and charitable 
institutions, schools, seminaries, and colleges, have been 
founded and endowed far more generously than at any 
previous time in our history. Greater and more varied 
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relief lias been extended to human suiTering, and the entire 
progress of the country in wealth has been accomimnied and 
dignified by a bro«adening and elevation of our national 
character as a people. 

Our opponents find fault that our revenue system pro- 
duces a surplus. But they should not forget that the law 
has given a specific ])ur[>o8e to which all of the surplus is 
profitably and honorably applied — tlie i*eduction of the 
public debt and the consequent relief of the burden of 
taxation. No dollar lias been wasted, and the only extrav- 
agance with whicli the party stands charged is the generous 
pensioning of soldiers, sailors, and their families — an ex- 
travagance which embodies the higlicst form of justice in 
the recognition and payment of a sacred debt. When re- 
duction of taxation is to be made the • Republican party 
can be trusted to accomi>lish it in such a form as will most 
effectively aid the industries of the nation. 



Oim FOURIGS CX)MMRRCK. 



A frequent accusation by our o2)ponents is tliat the foreign 
commerce of tlie country has steadily decayed under tlie 
influence of the protective tariff. In this way they seek t<» 
array the importing interest against the Republican imHv. 
It is a common and yet radical error to confound the com- 
merce of the country with its carrying trade — an error often 
committed innocently and sometimes designedly— > but an 
error so gross that it does not distinguish between the ship 
and the cargo. Foreign commerce represents the exports and 
imports of a country regardless of the nationality of the 



1 that mav carry the commodities of exchange. Our 
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the entire previom h,«to,y of American conimcreo. All tl.e 
dcta.1.. when analysed, corresix>«,l with tins gigantie ri 
Tl.eeommerc.a eitiesof the Union never had^s„ J^^^^^^ 
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AGIUCCLTURK AXD TIIK TAKIFF. 
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Tlio farmers seo that in 1860 Mossachusotts and IllinoU 
had about tho same wealth — between eight and nine hun- 
dred million dollars eaeh — and that in 1880 Massaehusctts 
liad advanced to twenty-six hundred millicms, while Illinois 
liad advanced to thirty-two hundred millions. They see 
that New Jersey and Iowa were just equal in population in 
1860, and that in twenty years the wealtli of New Jersey was 
increased by the sum of eight hundred and fifty millions of 
dollai*s, wliilo the wealtli of Iowa was increased by the sum of 
fifteen hundred millions. They see thait the nine leading agri- 
cultural States of the West have grown so rapidly in pros- 
perity that the aggregate addition to their wealth since 1860 is 
almost as great as the wealth' of the entire cc»untry in that 
year. They see that tho South, which is idmost exclusively 
agricultural, has shared in the geneml prosi)erity, and that 
having recovered from the loss and devastation of war, has 
gained so rapidly that its total wealth is at least the double 
of that which it x>ossessed in 1860, exclusive of slaves. 

In these extraordinary developments the farmers see the 
helpful impulse' of a home market, and they see that 
the financial and revenue system, enacted since the Repub- 
lican party came into i>ower, has established and constantly 
expanded the home market. The}' see that even in the case 
of wheat, which is our chief cereal ex|H)rt, they have sold, 
in the average of the yeai*s since the close of the war, three 
bushels at home to one they have sold abroad, and that in 
the ease of corn, the only other cereal which we ex[)ort to 
any extent, one hundred bushels have been used at home 
to three and a half busliels exported. In some years the dis- 
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parity Ims Ixjeii m> great tlmt for every peck of com exported 
*»iie liumlrcd bushclv have been Ci.nsuinccl in the Lome 
market, Tl.c fannera koc (liat in tlie increasing competition 
from tlie grainficltls of Kussia and from the diHtant i»laing of 
India, (lie gro%vtli of Uic Ik me inarket beci.mes daily 
of greater concern to (Item, and that its inipairment would 
depreciate the value of eveiy acre of tUlable laud in the 
Union. 

Ortt ISTEttXAI. OOMMRRCK. 

Such facts as these touching the growth and consumption 
«.f cereals at home give us sonic slight concepti<.n of the 
vastncss of the internal commerce of the United States. 
They «iggc8(, also, (hat in addition to the advantiigcs which 
the AmencHn jKiople enjoy from pr..tcclion against foreitrn 
comiH^tition, they enjoy the advantages of absolute free 
trade over a la^cr area and with a greater iK,pulation than 
a..y other nation. Tl.e internal commeree ..f our thirty, 
eight States and nine Tenitories is carried on without let or 
hindRincc, ^ntho«t tax, detention, or govennnent^d inter- 
ference of any kind whatever. It sprcids freely, over an 

Tjl^Zr r Y^ '"'!""" '^'"^••*' »'"«—«l"'Ost equal 
.» extent to the whole continent of Eurt,iH5. Its profits aio 
enjoyed to.lay by f.fty.«ix millions of kmericai! freeni"" 

"n.r to Allt" ?Tr"'. "" "'«»'^M« «'o«ted. Accord! 
1«L . ^ i-on*^"" /^'"'"'^•"' ^vhen he discussed the same 
sul^ct in l.Ot^, "the iMternal com,H.titio„ wluch takes place 
^ away with everything like n.ono,>oly, and, by de^e^ 

profit on the capital employed." It is imiK>ssible to point to 
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a single monopoly in the United States that has been created 
or fostered by the industrial system which is upheld by the 
Republican party. 
Compared with our foreign commerce these domestic 
-exchanges are inconceivably great in amount — requiring 
merely as one instrumentality as large a mileage of railway 
as exists to-day in all the other nations of tlio world com- 
bined. These internal exchanges are estimated by the 
statistical bureau of the treasury de2>artment to be annually 
twenty times as great in amount as our foreign commerce. 
It is into this vast field of home trade — at once the ci*eation 
and the heritjige of the American people — that foreign 
nations are striving by every device to enter. It is into 
this field that the opi)onents of our present revenue system 
would freely admit the countries of Europe — countries into' 
whose internal trade we could not reciprocally enter; coun- 
tries to which we should be surrendering every advantage of 
trade: from which we would be gaining nothing in return..^ 

EFFECT UPON THE UECHAXIC AND THE LAnOUKR. 

A policy of this kind would be disastro\is to the me- 
chanics and workingmen of the United States. Wages are 
unjustly reduced when an industrious man is not able by 
his earnings to live in comfort, educate his children, and h\y 
by a sufficient amount for the necessities of age. The 
reduction of wages inevitably consequent ui>on throwing 
our home market o^ien to the world would deprive them of 
the power to do this. It would prove a great calamity to 
our country. It would produce a conflict between the poor 
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efficiency and value of luW WTIT "''""T "'* 
against the other is „„ enemTof biu T atTT '" "" 
and best which hirino...r«. Il I . * ^•"'"'^ '« ^'^e*' 

tl.e least w to ThoT? "'^""'"' ^ *" I^rties-not 
Statcw.tu,H>^trir„;- "«/'t»f">'« of the United 

wivet the reduction of wages to the Lard standard 
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prevailing elsewhere. The Republican imrty aims to ele- 
vate and dignify hibor — not to degrade it. 

As a substitute for the industrial system which, under 
Republican adininistititions, has developed such extraordinary 
prosperity, our opiK)nents offer a policy which is but a series 
of experiments upon our system of revenue — a iK)licy 
whose end must be harm to our manufacturers and greater 
harm to our labor. Experiment in the industrial and financial 
system is the countr}'*s greatest dread, as stability is its 
greatest boon. Even the uncertainty resulting from the 
recent tariff agitation in Congress has hurtfully affected the 
business of the entire countiy. Who can measure the harm 
to our shops and our homes, to our farms and our commerce, 
if the uncertainty of perpetual tariff agitation is to be 
inflicted \x\fo\\ the country? We ai*e in the midst of an 
abundant harvest ; we are on the eve of a revival of general 
prosperity. Nothing stands in our way but tlio dread of 
a change in the industrial system which has wrought such 
wonders in the last twenty years and which, with the power 
of increased capital, will work still greater maiTcls of pros- 
perity in the twenty years to come. 

Oi:U KOUKliiN POLICY. 

. Our foreign relations favor our domestic development. 
We are at i>eace with the world — at peace upon a sound 
basis with no unsettled questions of sufficient magnitude to 
embarrass or distract us. Hapinly removed by our geo* 
graphical position from participation or intci*est in those 
questions of dynasty or boundary which so frequently dis- 



" »»r me hi «M„„,| e„„sj,„„ uT 'T!!. f""^ "'"' 

•««1> «» United St.1,, "° •""" *>^'» to 

-a •*«„,»«,, tz:;,™ ;-.;:: 7~; ."■-.-"/ 

in an nerceniciit tint r... ♦! ,"*'™ "" to join with tis 
t«>ublesi»Nor, orSouM A ' .^"*"?' "" '-"teHiatioiial 
-.^Ua, nrtitnitio: nn^' of ';;;'r:r'''^^^^^^^ ""i-ed b, 
part of the fixe«l poJicv of I>.v,»?i \ ^' J * ^"""J''*'' ^^'»> 

nations bcvoiul tl.c X^l h """''^ ^"'•«'^'>' «ff«ct the 

"o distant day, ^" S „'""*, ^""'''■'^""^' «''"*"^"^' "^ 

anthropicandCIiri tilnp rlfT^^^^^ '' "'« l'''"* 
•veu of mes^tmg it forT'i "'^. 'I'^'f "»««»• The effect 

been moat l^pp^ruf/iV^^^^^^^^^ «^*- '- " 

I»eople in our friendly ilisJ^tiTuf^f^'"*'^ °^ *'>°»« 
"'tarr of State in ZeSZ ^.'f"" *« "'^ lot «« See- 
KcpuWic of Mexico lyJytJ^tlTT '^P^''^''""""" '« «'« 

despatch that "there innrtf/.T"''*' '" '^^ "A'^i'^I 
States for tcrritoSd tw ^"'"te** desire in the United 

in conformity with he iLt^riiw- ^T- ^*" ^»*«»''«'»«<t 

Tlieliae of. demarcaion fa . 1? ,"""' ""^••^«'« ^^ »>««»• 

««>«». It-«ei«iSiTsn.^M r'^r"^«»«onal. It i, 

J««« a Spanish-American people froq, a 
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Saxon-American i>eople. It divides one great nation from 
another with diHtinct and natunil finality/* 

We seek the conquests of ppuce. We desire to extend our 
commerce, and in an especial degree with our friends and 
neighboi's on this continent. We liave not improved our 
relations witli Spanish Americ;\ as wisely and peraistently as 
we might have dune. For more than a gcnemtion the 
synqmthy of those countries luis been allowed to drift 
away from us. We should now mjike every effort to 
gain their friendship. Our tnide with them is already 
large. During the last year our exclianges in the Western 
hemisphere amounted U^ J?ooO,000,000 — nearly one fourth 
of our entire foreign cununerce. To those who nmy 
be disi^sed to underrate the value of our trade with 
the countries of North and South America, it may be well to 
stiite that their i)opulation is nearly or quite 50,000,000 — 
and that, in proportion to aggregate ninnbers, we iuqnirt 
nearly double as much from them as we do from Europe. 
But the result i)f the whole Americ;\n ti*ado is in a high degree 
unsatisfaictory. The inqxirts <luring (he juist year exceeded 
#225,000,000, while the exports were less than $125,000,000 
— showing a iKilancc against us of more than )?100,000,000. 
But the money does not go to Spanish Anuirica. We send 
large sums to Europe in coin or its equivalent to jwiy 
Euro2)ean manufactnrei's ft)r the goods which they send to 
SiMinish America. We are but puynnistei*s for this enormous 
annmnt annually to European factoi's — an amount which is 
a serious dnift, in every Anaincial depression, upon our 
resources of specie* 
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Cannot th» condition of tmle in great part be changed? 
Cannot the njarkct for our pnulucte bo greatly cnlaiSd 
\U Lave nnule a beginning in our effort to improvo^^^ 
t«de relations with Mexico, and we should not be content 
".t.I«»»larand mutually advuntageons arrangements have 
been succcssfulljr nuHle with every nation of North and 
South Amencu While the ga-at p.,we.-s of EutoiK, arc 
steadily cnlmpng their colonial don.inalion in Asia and 
Afnea, .t w the C8,HJcial province of this country to improve 
and ex,«.„d its trade with the nations of America-^o 
fid promises so much No field has been cultivated so 

1^ t ^\ ,'^' ^'"^'^'^ ''•°"'^' ^ «» American ^icy in 
ts broa.lest and most comprehensive sensc-a ilic/of 
I.eaee. of friendship, of commercial cnlai^ement. ^ 

Thcnamcof ^mmVa«, which belongs to us in our national 
caiMcity, must always exalt the iust ,m.l« IV *• • 
Citizcnsliii. of ♦!.« i> II I 1 ""® ®* iwtnotism. 

ciuzcnslnpof the Rcimbhc must be the iwiioplv «nd «„fo. 
guard of him who weai, it. The America i ck^ ^n rich t 

where t»-alk secnrc in his iHji^nal and civil rights The 
^public should never accept a lesser duty, ittn uevtr 

TIIK SOUTIIBRN 8TATB8. 

of ^tT^Srlf''"""* •^^*' "'« ^'^'y f- "peaking 
or two secfaon. of our common country. But the^egrot 
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diminishes when I see that the elements whicli separated 
tliein are fsist disappearing. Pi^ejudices liave yielded and are 
yielding, while a growing cortliality warms the Southern and 
the Northern heart alike. Can any one doubt tliat betwcch 
the sections confidence and esteem are tonlay more marked 
than at any period in the sixty years preceding tlie election 
of President Lincohi ? This is tlie result in part of time and 
in part of Kepublican principles applied under the favorable 
conditions of uniformity. It would be a great calamity to 
change these influences under which Southern Conmion- 
wealths are learning to vindicate civil rights, and adapting 
themselves to the conditions of political tranquillity and 
industrial progress. If there bo occasioiml and violent 
outbreaks in the South against tliis peaceful progress, the 
public opinion of the country regards them as exceptional 
and hopefully trusts that each will prove tlic last. 

The South needs capital and occupation, not controversy. 
As much as any \«Kvi of the North tlic South needs the full 
protection of the i*evenue laws which the Republican party 
offers. Some of the Southern States have nlready entered 
upon a career of industrial development and pros^Krity. 
These, at least, should not lend their electoral votes to 
destroy their own future. 

Any cflbrt to unite the Southern States upon issues that 
grow out of the memories of tlie war will summon the 
Northern States to combine in the assertion of that nation- 
ality which was their inspiration in the civil struggle. And 
thus great energies which should Ih3 united in a common in- 
dustrial development will l>e wasteil in liurtful strife. The 
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Cannot thui comUtion of tnulc in great part bo changed? 
Ca.„.ot tho njarkct for our p„Klucts bo ^oatly cnla.?cd 
Tie Lave nuKle a beginning in our effort to improve our 
te«le relations with Mexico, and we should not bo content 
...t.I similar and mutually advantageous arrangements have 
been successfully made with every nation of North an.l 
South Amencu While the great p..wc« of EuroiM, arc 
steadily enlaipng their colonial dominatiou i» Asia and 
Afnca, It IS the csinscial province of this country to improve 
and eximnd its trade with tho nations of America.^ No 

klL ? * T ^"^^'^^ "''^"'^^ ^ *» American i)«licy in 
Its broa<lest and most comprehensive sensc-a polic/ of 
lH«jce. of friemkhip, of commercial enlargement. ^ 

Thenameof ^,„criVa«, which belongs to us in our national 

«.l«c.ty must always exalt the jusT pride of LIZ 

Oti^nsnpof the Republic must be thi i>a«opIy „ HX 

goard of hun who wean. it. The American AL, rich ot 

poor native or naturalized, white or colored, nl't very 

t^Z7"\ Tr •" '"»I'ei^»al and civif rlghte. S 

Rcmbhc should never accept a lesser duty, it can never 

•««mea nobler one, than the protection of theTumble^t 

»a„ who owes it loyalty-a protection at home a"d ,X^ 

tection which slmll follow him abi-oad. into whiter^ C 

he may go upon a hiwful ermnd. wuatever laud 

THB SOCTIIBItN STATES. 

Of two secfaon. of our common country. But tiie^^ret 
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diminishes when I see that the elements whicli separated 
them are fast disappearing. Prejudices Imve yieUled and are 
yielding, while a growing cordiality wanns the Southern and 
the Noi*thcm heart alike. Can any one doubt tliat betwceh 
the sections confidence and esteem are to-day more marked 
than at any period in tho sixty ycara preceding the election 
of President Lincoln ? Tliis is tlie result in part of time and 
in part of Kepublican principles applied under the favorable 
conditions of uniformity. It would be a gi*cat calamity to 
change these influences under whicli Southern Conmion- 
wealths are learning to vindicate civil rights, and adapting 
themselves to the conditions of political tranquillity and 
industrial progress. If there be occasional and violent 
outbreaks in the South against this j>eaceful progress, tho 
public opinion of the country regards them tis exceptional 
and hopefully trusts that each will prove the last. 

The South needs capital and occupation, not controversy. 
As much as any ^mrt of the North the South needs the full 
protection of tlie revenue laws which the Republican party 
oflers. Some of the Southern States have already entered 
upon a career of industrial development and prosj)erity. 
These, at least, should not lend their electoral votes tt> 
destroy their own future. 

Any effort to unite the Southern States upon issues that 
grow out of the memories of the war will summon the 
Northern States to combine in the assertion of that nation- 
ality which was their inspiration in the civil struggle. And 
tlius great energies which should bo united in a common in- 
dustrial development will 1)0 wasted in hurtful strife. The 
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Cannot this condition of trade in great part be changed? 

Cannot the niarkct for our products be greatly enlarged? 

We have nnule a beginning in onr effort to iiniirove our 

trade relations with Mexico, and we should not bo content 

until similar and nuitually advantageous arrangements have 

Iioen successfully made with every nation of North and 

South Americji. While the grcnt powers of Europe arc 

steadily enlaipng their colonial domination in Asia and 

Africa, it is the esi>ecial i>rovince of this country to improve 

and exiNind its trade with the nations of America. No 

field i>romises so much. No field has been cultivated so 

little. Our fiireign i>olicy should be an American iwlicy in 

its broailest and most comprehensive sense — a jwlicy of 

jieace, of fricntkhip, of commercial enlai-gement. 

The name of -4 wcriVaw, which belongs to us in our national 
caiiQcity, must always exalt (he just pride of i^atriotism. 
Citizenship of the Rci)ublic must be the imnoply and siife- 
guard of him who weare it. The American citizen, rich or 
poor, native or naturalized, white or colored, must every- 
where n-alk secure in his iwi-sonal and civil rights. The 
Republic should never accept a lesser duty, it can never 
a«6ume a nobler one, than the protection of the humblest 
man who owes it loyalty — a protection at home and pro- 
tection which shall fcJlow him abroad, into whatever land 
lie may go upon a lawful errand. 

TUB SOUTUBttX STATES. 

I recognize, not without i-egret, the necessity for speaking 
of two sections of our common country. But the regret 
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diminishos when I see that the elements whicli separated 
thoin are fjwt disappearing. Prejudices have yielded and are 
yielding, while a growing cordiality warms the Southern and 
the Northern heart alike. Can any one doubt that betwccli 
the sections confidence and esteem are tonlay more marked 
than at any period in the sixty years preceding the election 
of President Lincoln ? This is the result in part of time and 
in part of Kopublican principles applied under tlio favorable 
conditions of uniformity. It would be a gicat calamity to 
change these influences under which Scmthern Common- 
wealths are learning to vindicate civil rights, and adapting 
themselves to the conditions of political tranquillity and 
industrial progress. If there be occasional and violent 
outbreaks in tlie South against this iKjaccful progi-ess, the 
public opinion of the country regards them as exceptional 
and hopefully trusts that each will prove tlie last. 

The South needs capital and occupation, not controversy. 
As much as any iKirt of the North the South needs the full 
protection of the revenue laws winch the Republican party 
offers. Some of the Southern States have already entered 
upon a career of industrial development and prosiwrity. 
These, at least, should not lend their electoral votes to 
destroy their own future. 

Any effort to unite the Southern States upon issues that 
grow out of the memories of the war will summon tlie 
Northern States to combine in tlie assertion of that nation- 
ality which \tt» their inspiration in the civil struggle. And 
thus great energies which should bo unitetl in a common in- 
dustrial development will l»e wasted in hurtful strife. The 
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Cwnot thu, comUtion of tmlc in great part bo changed? 
Ounjot the njarket for our pnulucts be greatly cnlai^^d 
TU have nuule a beginning in our effort to improve our 
tn«le „lations with Mexieo, and we should not bo content 
".t.I«mdarand mutually advuntageons arrangements have 
iH^n successfully made with every nation of North and 
South A„.er.«i. W nle the great powers of Eumpe arc 

Af^?'»' M^"^ * 1' ""'"""^' domination in Asia and 
Afnca, It w the csiHscial province of this country to inmrovo 
and cx,K.„d .ts trade with the nations of Amen J No 
fie d promises so much No field has been cultivated so 

ite broa,lest and «„,Ht comprehensive sensc-a LJ oi 
l^^ of friemkhip. of commercial enlargement. ^ 

Thenameof ^,„criW», which K-longs to us in our national 
«.l«c.ty must always exalt the j„»t pride of mtlZ 
an^nsnpof the Republic «u.st be thi i>anoply „, ilX 
gnanl of I„m who wears it. The American citi;Jn, rich o^ 

^^^r^\^ «ecure m his in^i^nal and civil rights. Tlfc 
^ ubhc should never accept a lesser duty, it^can never 

inaii T. ho owes It loyalty -a protection at home and nro- 
Mm m^j go upon a lawful erraud. 

TUB 80UT1IB11X 8TATK8. 

or two secfaon. of our common country. But the^rct 
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diminishes when I see that the elements which separated 
thcni are ftist disappearing* Prejudices have yielded and are 
yielding, while a growing cordiality warms tlio Southern and 
the Northern heart alike. Can any one doubt that betwceh 
the sections confidence and esteem are to-day more marked 
than at any period in the sixty yeare preceding tlie election 
of President Lincoln ? This is the result in part of time and 
in part of Kepublican principles applied under the favomblo 
conditions of uniformity. It would be a gi-cat calamity to 
change these influences under whicli S(mthern Common- 
wealths are learning to vindicate civil rights, and adapting 
themselves to the conditions of political tranquillity and 
industrial progress. If tliere be occasional and violent 
outbreaks in the South against this i>eaceful progress, the 
public opinion of the country regards them as exceptional 
and hopefully trusts that each will prove the last. 

The South needs capital and occupation, not controversy. 
As much as any [)art of the North the South needs the full 
protection of the revenue laws which the Republican party 
offers. Some of the Southern States have already entered 
upon a career of industrial development and prosi>erity. 
These, at least, should not lend their electoral votes tt» 
destroy their o>vn future. 

Any eflbrt to unite the Soutliern States upon issues that 
grow out of the memories of the war will summon the 
Northern States to combine in the assertion of that nation- 
ality which was their inspiration in the civil struggle. And 
thus great energies which should bo united in a common in- 
dustrial development will l)e wasted in hurtful strife. The 



Sketch op the Life and Public Service 

or 

JOHN ALEXANDER LOGAN, 



It would be impossible to understand the character of 
Jolin A. Logan witliout undcrsttmding something of the life 
in which nearly all his days had been spent. Southern 
Illinois is a region variously estimated. It is known far and 
wide as Egypt, and the name is supposed to indicate tlie 
character of the land. Tlie majority of j>eo[>le believe that 
the name was given on account of the intellectual darkness 
pervading the region, a supposition which I believe is without 
foundation. Traveling once from Eilingham to St. Louis, 
my neighbor, who occupied the same seat, addressed me the 
question : — 

••IS NOT THIS Tins SEOTIOX KNOWN AS BGYPTF»» 

I replied that it was, and he then asked me further questions 
about the soil, products, and habits of the people, for the 
section, as I told him, was my own homo. lie then pro- 
cecded to i*clate the timlition that a famine once occurred in 
Kentucky, and that during the same year there was a bounti* 
ful supply of corn in Southern Illinois. The hungry Ken* 
tuokians came across the Ohio and loaded their barges with 
the generous ears of Indian com, and remembering the 
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famiiio in tlic Irtiid of Cannnn, and how the Israelites went 
down to Egyi>t to purchase com, they gave ^he name of 
Egj-pt to the land that supplied their needs. Before the 
journey was endc<l I found this pleasant gentleman, whom I 
knew to be a Southern man from liis manner, was Senator 
Wade Hampton, of South Cauolina. 

Tlic condition of Southern Illinois forty or fifty years ago 
cannot ho undci-stood by those who visit that section now, 
unless they are templed to read the early history. Now, you 
liave tlie rich conifiehls of Cuml>crland and Coles, the wheat- 
fields of Effingham, Jasper, and Jackson, tlie i>each orcliarchj 
of Centralia; and all through the i-cgion an abun(knce of 
grai>es, apples, and small fruits, while on every prairie the 
hedges of osage-oningo are taking the place of the old Vii- 
giuia fence, making tlie lanes green and beautiful. The 
viUages are thrifty, churches are many, and the brick school- 
house meets the eye at short intervals. 

THIS WAS NOT SO 

ill John A. Logan's boyliood. The Illinois Central RaUroad 
lia<l not then pierced the rich stretehes of the great corn-belt, 
nor penetrated to the fmit-i-egion that lies toward the Ohio. 
The Pennsylvania Ilailroad Jiad not thi-own her iron span 
across ** the silvery Wabash," and the country was nearly a 
wilderness. Salt and dry-goods wime in wagons from Terre 
Haute. Tlie mail came to the post-office once a week, and 
many went twelve miles to the iwst-office. The commill 
was a necessary adjunct, but in Mr. Logan's boyhood mills 
were sometimes too fior apart to be relied on in muddy 
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weather, so that the settler cut a large tree in tlie neighbor- 
hood of his house, rounded the top of it into the shape of a 
bowl, and pouring in a peck of corn, beat it into meal with 
an iron mortar. Com was grown in the field or clearing 
near at hand. Hogs were l^attencd on the acorns that fell 
from the trees in autumn, a'ld any man who could load 
and shoot a gun might provide himself with venison, wild- 
turkey, and many other kind., of game. 

The amusements of these people were very few in number. 
The horsemce was an institution brought from Kentucky. 
The husking was born to the soil. The dance was as dif- 
ferent from that of fashionable life as it is possible for the 
imagination to conceive. Of more intellectual entertain- 
ments the spelling-match by common consent took the lead. 
Tlie young man of that day was exi)ccted to ride a wild 
horse over the prairie at break-nock si>oed, to lift his share 
at the barn-raising, 

TO DAXCK WITH TIIK COMKLY iiXlXlA 

who came from near and far and stood on the floor of the 
log-cabin beneath the light of tallow-candles, with their hair 
combed back from fair foreheads, and their forms clothed in 
*'linsey " dresses of home manufacture, besides this it was 
expected that the champion fighter from some foreign neigh- 
borhood would be there ready for a fniy, and ever)' well- 
regulated young man who desii-cd to stand well in the eyes 
of the fair must be prepared to defend his rights at all 
hazards. 
It was an easy, reckless, and in some respects happy 
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life, decidedly Southern in all its tendencies, with much to 
condemn, but with a spirit of generosity never known in 
the colder regions of more thickly populated sections of 
the country; and some men who dreamed the dream of 
ambition, while looking at night from the straw bed of the 
atlic at the rafters of the dwelling, will never forget, amid 
all changes, the experiences of their youth. 

Amid such scenes was the youth of General I^gan spent, 
and the main facts of his life arc well expressed in the 
following lines taken from tlie Kennebec Daily Journal, a 
IKiiKjr once under the editorial control of James G. Blaine. 
General Logan's father was a native of Ireland and his 
mother was bom in Tennessee. Their honored son was bom 
in Jackson County, Illinois, February 9, 1820. His educa- 
tional advantages were lilnited, his father furnishing the most 
<if the early instruction which lie received. Subsequently 
lie was graduated at the Louisville Univci-sity. When the 
- Mexican War l>cgaii he enlisted as a private in the Illinois 
volunteers, rose to be lieutenant and finally quartermaster. 
On returning home he began the study of law, was admitted 
to the bar, and commenced i»ractice in his native State. But 
liis tolents attracted attention and drew him into politics. He 
was elected to the Legislature in 1852, 1858, 1856, and 1857. 
In Ids early life he was a Democrat, and was elected a presi- 
dcntial elector in the Buchanan camiwiign. Two yeara later 
he was sent to Congress. In 1860 he advocated the election 
of Stephen A. Douglas as President. He was elected to the 
TIiirty-«xth and Thirty-seventh Congresses, but resigned his 
seat at the breaking out of the war, entered the Union army 
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as colonel of volunteers, and by his bravery in many battles, 
his good conduct and soldierly qualities, reached the rank of 
major-general before the close of the war. He entered the 
amiy as a Union Democrat but soon became an ardent 
Republican. 

HK TOOK TUK FIKLD 

with the thirty-first Illinois infantry in September, with 
McClernand's brigade. Ho had a horse shot under him 
at the battle of Belmont. He was engaged at Fort 
Henry, and in lea<ling the assault at Fort Donclson was 
badly wounded. For gallant and effective service he 
was steadil}- promoted. He assisted Grant in the north- 
ern Mississippi cam[)aign of 1802 ; and as majoi'-general 
of volunteers commanded the third division, seventeenth 
army corps, under McPheraon, in the movement against 
Vicksburg in 1868. Besides brave fighting at Port Gibson, 
he rendered noble service at Champion Hills. He succeeded 
General Sherman in command of the fifteenth corps in 
November, 18G3, and made Iluntsville, Alabama, his head- 
quarters. He joined the grand army, which was to march 
through Gcoipa the next year, and distinguished himself at 
Resaca, Dallas, and Kenesaw Mountain. At the battle of 
Atlanta he succeeded MePherson on the latter^s fall, and 
with marked magnetism rallied the Union forces. After 
Sherman fairly started for the sea General Ijogan came North 
to make speeches for Lincoln and Johnson. He rejoined 
Sherman at Savannah, and shared in the grand review at 
Washington, in May, 1865. 
In 1866. he was appointed minister to Mexico, but declined 
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the position. Ho Avas elcctotl to the Fortieth and Forty-first 

Congresses, serving in the House until his election to the 

SciMite in 1871, where he served until 1877, when he resumed 

the i>ractiec of law nt Chicago. He Avas again elcctcil to the 

Senate and took his scat March 18, 1879. His term of the 

Senate will expire March 3, 1885. 

In a hrief sketch it is very diflicult to give any adequate 

aujilysis of a strong man's chairactir. «ut a few wonls may 

lie said of General Ixigan in this regard. His history 

as a soldier 

HAS rnovKi) nis braveuy. 

His early associations, coupled Avith his natural disposition, 
made him fearless of huUets. He is one of the men who 
always rode where missiles were flying, who always shared 
danger with his men, and who was as Anlling to sleep in 
a trench when shells were falling as in the parlors of a 
Xmlatial residence. This endeared him to the common 
fMddier. Though wearing the stars on his uniform he was 
one of the boys, and the veteran of tonlay is always sure 
of a welcome when he approaches this hero of a score of 

battles. 

General Logan is a strong man intellectually considered. 
I say this in the face of any criticism that alleges a lack 
of culture on his i^rt. It is true he is sometimes careless 
in his use of language, a fault indeed, but not suflicient 
to establish the claim that he lacks ciUture. A college 
president of my acquaintance always says "natur," and 
an eminent lawyer in New England, whose opinions are 
Inspected wherever read, is in the liabit of saying "haow" 
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and ^^daown,** with the old-fashioned New England accent. 
And while General Logan may retain certain habits that 
he formed when a boy, he is at the same a widely informed 
man, whose opinions are regarded in Congress, and whose 
hold on the confidence of the people is very firm. Alto- 
gether he is a man of ciilture, coiirage, and patriotism, 
whose history is known, and with a character untainted. 



THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 

The number of electors in the Electoral College, which 
xi'ill meet in December next, is 401. 

The number of electors in each State is as follows : — 



AlalNmui 10 

ArkauMt 7 

C^ifornU 8 

Colomdo 3 

ConnocticiU 6 

Delawmre 3 

FlorifU 4 

Georgia 12 

lUinoU 2i 



iDdbiiia • • 

Iowa • • • 

KasMs. • • 

Kentucly • • 

Loolslana • • 

Maine • . • 

MaiTland. • 
llasfadmselU 

IDdilgaii . . 



15 

13 



13 

8 

C 

8 

14 

13 

7 



^lississippl ••••••• 9 

Missouri 16 

Nebraska f 

Xcvadu . • • 3 

New llnnipshirc • • • • • 4 

. Xcw Jersey • 

Now York 30 

North Carolina 11 

Ohio 23 

Orc^n .•••••••• 3 

ronnsylvania 30 

Khocie Island 4 

Soutli Carolina 9 

Tennessee .12 

Texas 13 

Vemiont 4 

Virii^nia 12 

West Virginia ....... 6 

Wiioonshi 11 
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•WA.ISrTEDl A.aEisrTS 

FOR 

Our New Work, Just Ready, 

"SUNBEAMS FOR THE HOME." 

With Introduction by Rev. JOHN HALL, T>^>. 

This work hafl many of the flnant gem* of ProM mhI Sonir, by Uio iibt««i authors 
of All lMiclfi» ami will pleaM all that arc ho fortuiiaUi At to purcliaso a oopy.* linoljr 
Illustratodf modorato In Prioe, aiul truly a ** Sunbeam for tlio Uoroo.** 



ALSO, 



" life aqd Laboi^ of t H. ^pnegeoi]." 

By GEORGE C. NERDIIAM, Evanokust, 

W^iih Introduoiion by Rov. A. J. GORDON, D.D. 
Ono of tbo Do»t Family Books Birer FalOtohod* 



ALSO THE NKW WORK, 

"STREET ARABS, and lite Among tie lowly." 

BY GEORGE C. NEBDHAM. 

ThU work hat no rlTAl, aikI It of Intense liitorctft. Fully Illuteratacl. Jati Il«a«1y» 
Will out«oll nearly nil other bookt. TlirlUIng awl Dmmaao. All insoplo of evory toot 
are full of Ito pmlto. The tono of tlia Hook It wholetonio aud thoroughly 
(Jhrlstlaa* 

Tlio workt noUood here thonUI be bouifht by every houAohold \ and MInltlert, 
StudenUf Teaehere* and all wanting a good buslneM, thould write at ouee 



D. L GUERNSEY, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 
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